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The Cost of Democracy 


By ALFRED G. BUEHLER 


ABSTRACT: Our concern in this volume is the financing of 
democratic government and coping with the problems arising 
therefrom. The widening influence of government programs 
and finances is everywhere apparent. Wars and vast social 
changes have plunged the nations into heavy government spend- 
ing on both the domestic and the international fronts. Pres- 
ently, we are living in an era of social, political, economic, and 
financial crises. As a result of long-continued and recent pres- 
sures, American governments will spend approximately $260 
billion this year on numerous programs. Of this huge sum, 
the federal government will spend $185 billion, of which over 
$76 billion may be devoted to national defense. Total tax 
payments this year are estimated at $218 billion. Taxes in 
this country and in other countries have long been rising in 
relation to gross national product (GNP), as government ex- 
penditures have increased faster than population, income, and 
prices. Inflation has spread over the world. Government defi- 
cits have been an important contributing factor. Now prices 
are rising at a faster rate in this country. We have not yet 
found a way to control inflation. The central problem of gov- 
ernment finances is control of government programs, and of 
expenditures upon them, to make certain that our resources are 
utilized to best advantage in their allocation to public and 
private uses. Social progress and economic growth should be 
promoted without causing mass unemployment and depression 
and also without incurring fiscal debilitation through inflation. 


Alfred G. Buehler, Ph.D., L.H.D., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, ts Professor of Public 
Finance and Director of the Public Finance Center at the University of Pennsylvania. 
He is the author of various books and articles on public finance, and has served as 
President of the National Tax Association and of the Tax Institute of America, Inc. 
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2 THE ANNALS DF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY 


UR epncern in this volume is the 
financing of the numerous services 
provided by the federal, state, anc local 
governments and coping with the prob- 
lems arising therefrom. Government 
action is rationally required for obtain- 
ing essential services not oth2rwise 
available, including the protection of 
lives and property and the settlem=nt of 
disputes, and those additional essential 
services which can be supplied more 
effectively and economically by govern- 
ments than by private action. In prac- 
tice, governments ‘frequently compete 
with private enterprise,.schools. hos- 
pitals, and other agencies and are not 
necessarily superior to them. The mo- 
tivation for government action amd ex- 
pendifures may be political, soctal, or 
military rather than economic. Govern- 
ments, like families and corporations, 
suffer from inefficiency and waste. The 
challenge in democratic societies is the 
utilization and allocation of human and 
material resources in the most etficient 
manner possible for the common good. 
Our democracy, as a represertative 
system of government, is the outgrowth 
of centuries of evolution and, at times, 
revolution. Crises have been climaxed 
by such spectacular events as Magna 
Charta, the Bill of Rights, the Ameri- 
can Revolution, the organization and 
survival of our federal system of zhecks 
and balances, the Civil War, two world 
wars, and the wars in Korea anc Viet- 
nam. Starting with the Great Lepres- 
sion of the 1930's, the federal govern- 
ment has become heavily engaged in 
costly new economic and social pro- 
grams. ‘The state and local govern- 
ments have committed their resouzces to 
an increased scale of expenditures for 
public education, health, welfar2, and 
other services The widening inluence 
of government programs and finances is 
apparent in the economy and through- 
out our society 
Our domestic problems are not the 


only costly problems faced by our gov- 
ernments, and particularly the federal 
government. Our role as a great world 
power has brought with it not only very 
expensive military responsibilities but 
also demands for extensive foreign aid. 
Wars and vast social changes have 
plunged us into heavy government 
spending on both the international and 
domestic fronts. 


GOVERNMENT FINANCE IN AN ERA OF 
CRISES 


The particular era in which this vol- 
ume is being prepared is one of crisis. 
The crisis in Vietnam is only one of a 
number of crises plaguing the country. 
For the present, at least, government 
by consensus has given way to govern- 
ment with discontent. Our affluent so- 
ciety is being called upon to eradicate 
poverty and economic insecurity while 
conducting a costly war in Vietnam. 
How the ending of the war will affect 
our social and economic situation is not 
clear. 

Government finances are necessarily 
affected by the crises of our era. 
Merely listing some of the crises sug- 
gests problems, government action, and 
financial needs. Among them are: 


Vietnam and war threats in other 
parts of the world 

Racial frictions and outbursts 

Population pressures, poverty, 
crime 

Political unrest, civil disobedience, 
violence, riots 

Urban decay and redevelopment 

The gold problem and the balance 
of payments 

Inflation at en accelerating pace 


One could add to the list crises in 


` education, morals, health, care of the 


aged, the farm problem, and other criti- 
cal situations. The struggle between 
democracy and communism is continu- 
ally breeding crises and is a threat to 
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our way of life. The high costs of de- 
fense and military service and a sub- 
stantial part of the outlays for foreign 
aid can be attributed largely to the 
aggressive actions of Russia, aided and 
abetted by Communist China and other 
revolutionary governments. Some of 
our internal dissension, perhaps a con- 
siderable amount, can be traced to Com- 
munist influence. 

We are not alone, of course, in suf- 
fering internal and external crises. 
Numerous disorders are breaking out 
in Communist countries in spite of ef- 
forts to suppress them. The people of 
Russia and China are burdened with 
onerous military outlays and enjoy only 
meager supplies of consumer goods. 
The economies of the Communist na- 
tions suffer many deficiencies. Among 
the democratic countries, too, are racial 
frictions, student outbursts, popular un- 


rest, aud crime waves. Poverty is far 
more prevalent in many nations than in 
the United States. Inflation has also 
been a world-wide problem, with more 
Serious consequences in some countries 
than in the United States. 

In this age of confusion, disagree- 
ment, and revolt, what should be the 
role of our governments in serving the 
people? Will the clamor for govern- 
ment action and greatly increased gov- 
ernment financial aid result in programs 
that will solve the problems of poverty, 
ignorance, unemployment, health, irre- 
sponsibility, discontent, and disagree- 
ment over national and community 
goals and their attainment? How can 
democracy meet the strains of financing 
military, domestic, and other pressing 
needs without losing the battle against 
inflation? How can our resources best 
be utilized in the orderly progress of our 
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TABLE EXPENDITURES OF AMERICAN GOVERNMENTS, Fiscat Vear 1966 (mx Brutrons)* 





CLASS AMOUNT 
General Expenditures ` $189 4 
National defense 568 
International 40 
Postal service 57 
Space 60 
Education 34.8 
Highways 13.0 
Public welfare 70 
Hospitals 6.8 
Health i 2.1 
Police 3.0 
Natural resources, 10.3 
Housing, urban renewal 2.4 
Air transportation . 1.2 
Water transportation 17 
Corrections 1.1 
Social insurance 
administration 11 
Financial administration 22 
General control 1.9 
Interest on general debt 12.3 
Other 16.7 


CLASS AMOUNT 
Insurance Trust $ 28.1 
Employees’ retirement 3.9 
Unemployment i 
compensation 20., 
Old-age insurance i 19.8 
Other 2.4 
Grand Total $217 5 


2 Expenses of government utilities and liquor stores are excluded. 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce and U. S. Bureau of the Budget. 


ration? ‘These are some of the ques- 
tions arising as we consider the financing 


of democracy. 


THe Cost or DEMOCRATIC 
GOVERNMENT 


Popular government is costly. In the 
current fiscal year, American govern- 
ments are spending approximately $260 
billion. Our total government expendi- 
tures in the fiscal year 1966 were $218 
billion, according to the Bureau of the 
Census. The federal government spent 
$143 billion; the states, $38 billion; 

, and local governments, $37 billion. Ex- 
‘“penditures in this classification were 
- assigned to the governments raising the 
money. 

Cur government expenditures in the 
fiscal year 1966 amounted to $1,111 per 
capita. They were equivalent in amount 


1 The data exclude expenses of government 
utilites and liquor stores. 


to 29.2 per cent of the gross national 
product. Government purchases of 
goods and services were $154 billion; 
transfer payments were $64 billion. 
The distribution of our government 
expenditures by function for the year 
1966 is shown in Table 1. National de- 
fense has been the most expensive func- 


tion since World War II. Fighting and“ 


preparing for fighting are among the- | 


most venerable activities of national 
governments, and have been the most 


costly in modern history. Until re-° 


cently, when the rapid escalation of the 
war in Vietnam brought a surge in mili- 
tary outlays, domestic expenditures 
were increasing in the United States at 
a faster rate than the military. -` 
Various social expenditures of the 
federal, state, and local governments, 


including social security, welfare, health, ` 


and hospitals, aggregated $36 billion in 
1966. Welfare expenditures have been 
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rising rapidly. Federal aid to the poor 
rose from $9.5 billion in the fiscal year 
1960 to an estimated $24.6 billion in 
the fiscal year 1968, including cash pay- 
ments and other aid. 

For public education, American gov- 
ernments expended $35 billion in 1966. 
The cost of education was, of course, 
considerably greater. In the total 
should be included the outlays of the 
citizens to support many private and 
parochial schools and colleges. 

The indebtedness of our governments 
is estimated at $436 billion at the end 
of the fiscal year 1966, or $2,224 per 
capita. Federal debt has increased in 
recent years, growing to $329 billion in 
1966 and $370 billion in 1968. State 
and local debt has risen substantially, 
to $107 billion in 1966. 


Tae Tax INTAKE 


Tax revenues have necessarily in- 
creased with the advancing level of 
government expenditures. Some of the 
Increase has come from the growing 
revenue base of an active economy and 
some from the adoption of new taxes 
and increases in existing taxes. 

Tax revenues are estimated at $218 
billion in the current fiscal year, or 
$1,090 per capita. Bureau of the Census 
data provide a breakdown of federal, 
state, and local taxes in the fiscal year 
1966. They aggregated $184 billion, 
as shown in Table 2. Federal taxes 
were approximately 67.4 per cent of the 
total. State taxes were $33 billion, or 
17.7 per cent, and local taxes were $27 
billion, or 14.9 per cent. 

The greatest American revenue pro- 
ducer is the personal income tax. It 
extracted $60 billion from the purses of 
the people in 1966, of which $55 billion 
were federal taxes. The President’s 
budget for the fiscal year 1969 estimated 
personal income tax revenues at $81 
billion if the proposed 10 per cent sur- 
tax were adopted. 


The social security payrol? taxes are 
sometimes classed as income taxes 
They produced revenues of $23.5 billion 
in 1966, including $3.5 billion in unem- 
ployment taxes. Federal social security 
and Medicare payroll charges are esti- 
mated at $29.7 billion in the 1969 
budget and unemployment tax receipts, 
chiefly from the states, at $3.7 billion. 

Property tax revenues bulk large in 
this country. They had a yield of 
nearly $25 billion in 1966 and are cur- 
rently estimated at $29 billion. These 
are, very largely, local taxes. Some 
state governmeénts have given up prop- 
erty taxes; others obtain little from 
this source. 

General sales taxes, usually limited to 
the retail level, returned $9.2 billion in 
1966 to state and local governments. 
This total may be compared with reve- 
nues of $4.8 billion from the personal 
income tax and $2.0 billion from the 
corporation income tax. The federal 
government does not impose a general 
sales tax. 

Excises on selected commodities and 
services supplied $22.7 billion in 1966. 
Of this sum, $12.8 billion were federal 
taxes, $9.2 billion were state taxes, and 
$0.7 billion were local. The primary 
excises are those levied on alcoholic 
beverages, cigarettes, and gasoline. 


TABLE 2—Tax REVENUES OF AMERICAN Gov- 
ERNMENTS, FISCAL YEAR 1966 (IN BILLIONS) 


TAX AMOUNT 

Property $ 24.7 
Personal income 60.2 
Corporation income 32.1 
Sales and gross receipts 33.7 
General sales 92 
Excises 22.7 
Customs duties 18 
Motor vehicle & operators’ licenses 24 
Death and gift 3.4 
Social security 23 6 
Other 3.9 
Total $184.4 


Source US. Department of Commerce. 
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. CHART 2—Feprrat REVENUES, Fiscan Years, 1958-1969 





` 1960* 





They were exploited for a total of $16.0 
billion in 1966. 

As noted previously, some of the 
growth in tax revenues has resulted from 
an expanding tax base as the economy 
has prospered. A part of this increase 
is nominal, reflecting inflation and rising 
prices and values. Tax revenues have 
tended to rise faster than the cost of 
living, however, particularly those from 
income taxes. Property tax revenues 
have displayed a surprising increase, ris- 
ing from $16 billion in 1960 to nearly 
$25 billion in 1966. Over this period, 
personal income tax revenues rose from 
$43 billion to $60 billion and general 
sales taxes from $5.2 billion to $9.2 bil- 
lion. Other taxes on spending, includ- 
ing excises and customs duties, increased 
from $19.3 billion to $24.5 billion. 

Tax burdens are frequently measured 
in relation to the gross national product. 
Recently published data indicate that 
total American taxes in 1966, including 
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social security taxes, were equivalent in 
amount to 28.2 per cent of the GNP. 
This compares with a ratio of 25.8 per 
cent in 1957. Among the leading na- 
tions, the ratio of 41.0 per cent in 
Sweden was the highest. France fol- 
lowed, with a ratio of 38.6 per cent. 
Britain had a ratio of 31.3 per cent. 
This country and Canada had compara- 
tively low ratios of equal percentages. 
(See Table 3.) The ratio of taxes to 
GNP has been rising in many countries. 
The responsibilities of government 
differ from country to country. Sweden 
is noted for the extent of its socializa- 
tion and its costly welfare and social 
programs. Military expenditures are 
comparatively low in Sweden and other 
West European countries. They are 
comparatively high in the United States. 
Our wealth and income are also com- 
paratively high, and the ratio of taxes 
to the GNP is relatively low, in spite of 
our role as a defender of democracy. 
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TABLE 3—Tax REVENUES AS PERCENTAGES OF Gross NATIONAL PRODUCT. 
IN SELECTED COUNTRIES, 19668 


TAXES ON INCOME, 


PROPERTY, SALES, SOCIAL SECURITY 


Country PROFITS, ESTATES, Excise TAXES TAXES TOTAL TAXES 
% % % 
United States 14 3 89 5.0 28.2 
Sweden 20.4 14.1 6.6 41.1 
France 65 177 14 4 38.6 
Austria 126 156 7.8 36.0 
Norway 13 4 15.2 12 35 8 
Netherlands 13.3 10.4 121 358 
West Germany 105 142 102 349 
Denmark 14.7 150 1.9 316 
Britain 11.6 14,9 4,8 . 31.3 
Belgium 9.1 13.2 8.9 S12 
Italy 66 12.6 9.9 29.1 
Canada 10,4 14.6 32 28.2 
Japan 7.9 77 3.7 19.3 


* The data are generally for the calendar year. 


Source: Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development. 


American aid to other governments, 
particularly in the years after the close 
of World War II, has bolstered their 
budgets, improved their economies, and 
eased their financial plight. Our for- 
eign aid since the end of the war totals 
approximately $125 billion. Over this 
period, budget deficits generally pre- 
vailed, and the federal debt rose from 
$258 billion to $370 billion, an increase 
of approximately $112 billion. If our 
tax revenues had been greater and our 
deficits smaller, the ratio of taxes to 
GNP would have been higher. 


THE GENERAL RISE IN GOVERNMENT 
Costs 


Scholars have long noted that the 
costs of modern governments have been 
advancing faster than population and 
income in all of the leading nations, 
whether they are democratic or not. 
The Communist countries rely on taxa- 
tion much less heavily than other coun- 
tries, depending largely on government 
enterprises to support their govern- 
ments. In general, wars and prepara- 
tion for wars have been the most ex- 
pensive government responsibilities, 


Recently, with the rise of nuclear wea- 
pons and other developments, the demo- 
cratic nations have tended to rely on 
our military might for much of their 
protection, Their budget increases have 
been more directly related to domestic 
programs. In this country, too, until 
the increase in Vietnam-war expendi- 
tures, government spending for social 
welfare and other domestic services was 
mounting at a faster rate than defense 
outlays. 

Almost a century ago, Professor 
Adolph Wagner, a German scholar, con- 
cluded from his studies that govern- 
ments in progressive countries were 
committed to increasing programs of 
activity, constantly undertaking new 
functions and performing existing func- 
tions more completely and efficiently. 
He concluded: “Public economic activi- 
ties increase at the expense of private 
activities, and the collectivist character 
of the national economy becomes, in 
consequence, more pronounced.” Since 
Wagner was a Socialist, some might re- 
gard his so-called law of government 
action and spending as merely a state- 
ment of wishful thinking. His observa- 
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CHART 3—FEDERAL Sector Expenprrures, Fiscal Years 1949-1969 (MAJOR 
CATEGORIES AS A PER CENT OF TOTAL) 
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tion and prediction do, however, appear 
to describe the tendency for modern 
governments generally to extend their 
programs and influence over society 
and the economy, with ever ris.ng ex- 
penditures and taxes. ; 

Professor C. Northcote Parkinson, 
the British historian and political scien- 
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tist, has come to conclusions concerning 
the ever widening and increasing scope 
of government activity and finances 
that point to increasing waste and in- 
efficiency. His so-called laws underscore 
the tendency for government expendi- 
tures to rise to the limits of income 
available, the tendency for government 


~~ 
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employees to multiply and take more 
time to perform their work, and the 
tendency of government enterprises to 
operate at a loss and go bankrupt. 
That waste is ever present In govern- 
ment operations cannot be denied. It 
no doubt contributes significantly to the 
rising costs of government, even if one 
assigns primary responsibility to other 
factors. Waste can arise from under- 
taking the wrong functions and from 
performing assumed functions ineffi- 
ciently, 

The British economist Colin Clark 
has found a tendency for the level of 
taxes in modern governments not to 
exceed 25 to 30 per cent of the national 
income. In his studies of the finances 
of many governments, he discovered 
that when total taxes climb to that 
level, both the citizens and the public 
officials tend to favor borrowing to 
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finance additional expenditures. This 
“law” has been disputed by critics, but 
it is a fact that budget deficits and in- 
flation have prevailed in this and other 
countries when the resistance to taxa- 
tion hardened. One might develop a 
“law” of inflation as government spend- 
ing rises even if he were not certain of 
the point at which budget-balancing 
would give way to deficits. 

The pressures that cause increasing 
government action, expenditures, indebt- 
‘edness, and taxes are many. If the 
world could live in “at least relative 
peace, a substantial part of our federal 
budget could be eliminated. Increasing 
population, changing in its age distribu- 
tion and mobility; the influence of, the 
people in democratic government; eco- 
nomic insecurity; rising standards of 
personal and public requirements; higher 
incomes; and greater concern for educa- 
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tion, health, welfare, urban concentra- 
tion, and other pressures have been at 
work pushing government budgets up- 
ward. Some of these pressures are eco- 
nomic; some are social; some are po- 
litical; and some are psychological, such 
as the idea that “big government can do 
it better.” Another factor has also been 
at work-—inflation. 


Economic INSECURITY AND INFLATION 


Randolph E. Paul, after £ very suc- 
cessful career as a tax attorney, served 
the administration of Presideat Franklin 
D. Roosevelt as General Counsel of the 
Treasury and subsequently devoted his 
scholarly mind to the analysis of the 
nation’s fiscal problems. Ee was anx- 
ious that the United Stafes avoid a 
return to depression conditicns, maintain 
full employment, and escape the ravages 
of inflation. He feared that the Ameri- 
can people would resist the level of tax- 
ation necessary in a progressive society 
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to finance what he regarded as essential 
social and other services. In the face of 
great defense costs because of the threat 
of Soviet Russia and Communist agres- 
sion, he also feared that we would yield 
to excessive borrowing and destructive 
inflation. “In that event,” he declared, 
“inflation will march in behalf of the 
Soviet state to costless victory.” 

Mr. Paul’s warnings point to dangers 
in our democracy. One of these is the 
unwillingness to face up to the costs of 
government without surrendering to in- 
flation because we lack the intelligence 
and the courage to enforce the fiscal 
discipline needed at all times for the 
control of government finances. Com- 
munist Russia, he said, was counting on 
our eventual financial collapse. What- 
ever their expectations, our Communist 
rivals have not acted to help us meet 
our social, economic, financial, and po- 
litical problems. Their military and 
other activity has been competitive, not 
co-operative, and, has apparently been 
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encouraged by the hope that our democ- 
racy and our type of economy would 
flounder and fall. 


ARE THE PEOPLE COMPETENT? 


In consideration of the many prob- 
lems facing our country and the world, 
some are asking if government by the 
people through their representatives is 
bound to be cumbersome, inefficient, 
wasteful of lives and resources, expen- 
sive, and impracticable. Are the com- 
plexities of modern life too great? the 
conflicting pressures between groups, 
classes, and races too strong? the great 
majority too selfish and indifferent to 
” the problems and needs of the local and 
national communities? And are some 
minorities so militant and powerful in 
their demands for rights without re- 
sponsibilities that democracy, because 
of decay and violence, will be rent 
asunder? And are the finances of our 
governments, soaring into hundreds of 
billions of dollars annually, far beyond 
the comprehension and control of our 
people? 

In our early federal history, in a re- 
port to Congress on currency and bank- 
ing, Thomas Jefferson declared: “In 
matters of arithmetic most of mankind 
are schoolboys through life.” The im- 
plication of this judgment in his day was 
that most people could not understand 
national finances. Government then 
was limited to a few functions and 
budgets, and taxes were modest. To- 
day, one can hardly think of an activity 
in which governments are not involved, 
and budgets, taxes, and debts have mul- 
tiplied many times. Is the control of 
government finances beyond the under- 
standing and will power of the people? 
¿In a democratic government, is it prac- 
ticable to perform essential govern- 
ment services without undue waste of 
resources and manpower in a manner 
consistent with economic security and 
growth and our social objectives? 


The 1967-1968 struggle between the 
administration and Congress over the 
budget and taxes, over fiscal policy and 
its application, illuminates the problems 
of our age of crises arising in the formu- 
Jation and control of federal programs 
and their financing. Some of these 
problems have long been developing. 
Racial frictions, riots, unrest, and other 
disorders have flared up to an unusual 
extent and suddenly. The underlying 
pressures of self-assertion, poverty, un- 
equal income distribution, and politics 
have, however, been tanifest for some 
time. Inflation,.government deficits, the 
unfavorable balance of payments, the 
unfavorable balance of trade, and other 
financial, economic, and political prob- 
lems have also been building up pres- 
sures for years. 


THE CHALLENGE TO DEMOCRACY 


How grave the crises are in the 
American democracy may not be fully 
known for some time. If our democracy 
is to survive, violent dissension and 
destruction must give way to construc- 
tive co-operation in programs of orderly 
progress in meeting our many problems. 
We may expect government expendi- 
tures for domestic needs to grow and 
many taxes to increase. The interna- 
tional situation will also exert an im- 
portant influence on military and other 
programs. Big government is becom- 
ing bigger, and its costs are ever rising. 

The central problem in meeting our 
essential public needs and in financing 
them is control. Our resources are 
great but not unlimited. If they are to 
be utilized and allocated most effec- 
tively, the costs and gains of alternative 
programs, public and private, must be 
gauged, and the resources must be used 
in the most advantageous manner, with- 
out waste. Priorities must be estab- 
lished in the utilization of our resources, 
and the most necessary uses must take 
precedence over the less essential. 
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Our growing government finances ex- 
ert a tremendous and increasing im- 
pact upon the economy. We have been 
committed to the proposition that satis- 
factory economic growth and a satis- 
factory minimum of unemployment re- 
quire creeping inflation. The creeping 
inflation has become walking or trotting 
inflation. Government programs and 
finances have not been brought under 
control. 

Defense, education, welfare, and 
other accepted government functions 
may be regarded*as basic and essential. 
It does not follow, however, that every 
proposal advanced for these functions 


is essential and will effectively promote 
the common good. Too much or too 
little may be expended on a particular 
function. Nor does it follow that the 
administration of the programs devised 
to fulfill what are assumed to be func- 
tional responsibilities is efficient and 
effective in achieving the program goals. 

The central problem, then, is one of 
control. This involves the control of 
governments and their finances by a 
people acting rationally, compromising 
their differences through orderly legal 
processes, and fulfilling their common 
destiny in a spirit of mutual under- 
standing and co-operation. 


Budgeting for Federal Responsibilities 


By CHARLES J. Zwick 


ABSTRACT: The budget is one of the government’s most 
important documents. It presents the President’s recom- 
mendations for the programs and financial plans of the federal 
government for the coming year. Above all, the budget re- 
flects a series of difficult choices. It is the Congress’ respon- 
sibility to take these recommendations, to consider them, and 
to accept, reject, or modify them. For the Congress to do its 
job, the budget document must be understandable and must 
contribute to the public dialogue necessary for making intel- 
ligent policy. The new budget format introduced this year 
should lead to clearer understanding of the President’s financial 
plans. As it matures, the Planning-Programming-Budgeting 
System (PPBS) should help to achieve a more systematic 
approach to the decision-making involved in putting together 
and evaluating the President’s financial plans. The executive 
branch in the last few years has taken important steps in an 
effort to improve its performance in budget-formulation. 
Congress, by employing budgetary ceilings, has demonstrated 
that it, too, is searching for new means to exercise its respon- 
sibilities. But recent practice has diluted the congressional 
role. It seems inevitable, therefore, that Congress will evolve 
new ways to consider the President’s budget recommendations. 


Charles J. Zwick, PhD., Washington, D.C., is Director of the United States Bureau 
of the Budget. Previously, he served on the faculties of the University of Connecticut 
and Harvard University; as a member of the Research Council of the Rand Corporation; 
and as Assistant Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 
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ACH year, no later than fifteen 
day$ after Congress convenes in 
January, the President submits a badget 
to Congress. By law, this budget is an 
executive budget, setting forth the Presi- 
dent’s annual plan of operation for the 
federal government. Presidentiel re- 
sponsibility for the formulation 3f an 
integrated executive budget was 2stab- 
lished in the Budget and Accounting 
Act of 1921—less than fifty years ago. 
The first Presidential budge-, for 
fiscal year 1923, proposed expenditures 
of $3.5 billion, or about 4 per cant of 
the gross national product (GNP). 
This first budget was primarily a col- 
lection of detailed financial statements. 
Although the President’s Budget Mes- 
sage ‘was less than one page in length, 
the detailed budget proposals filled a 
volume of 1,200 pages, roughly the size 
of a telephone directory of a major city. 
The most recent budget, for fiscal 
year 1969, proposed expenditures total- 
ing $186.1 billion, approximately 21 per 
cent of GNP. The President’s Budget 
Message of forty pages highlighted a 
budget document of over five hundred 
pages. This basic volume contained the 
facts and figures of the President’s 
budgetary recommendations that most 
general users of the budget would nor- 
mally need. Supporting the budget 
document is a Budget Appendix of over 
a thousand pages, providing detailed in- 
formation and financial statemants for 
use by congressional appropriations 
committees and other specialized users 
of budget information. In addition, 
special budget analyses are contained in 
a separate document, presenting, in two 
hundred pages, summary information on 
such items as government employment, 
public works projects, research and de- 
velopment programs, loan programs, 
and federal aid to state and local -gov- 
ernments. And for the general public, 
a Budget in Brief provides -he main 
features of the budget in some-hing less 


than a hundred pages for those who 
desire a more concise presentation of the 
President’s recommendations. 

Most would agree that the federal 
budget is impressive, whether measured 
by number of pages or by the level of 
expenditures. The federal budget is 
also understandably complex, given the 
scope and variety of federal government 
activities. 


Tar BUDGET’S MANY PURPOSES 


The first presidential budget, for 
plan of the federal government for the 
coming fiscal year. This plan has many 
aspects and must serve many purposes. 
Two major purposes are typically iden- 
tified with the federal budget. The first 
is its fiscal policy role in helping to 
promote a stable and growing economy. 
The budget proposes total expenditures 
and revenues for the federal govern- 
ment. These expenditures and reve- 
nues, comprising one-fifth of the nation’s 
economy, obviously have significant 
economic consequences. They play a 
central role in developing an adminis- 
tration’s over-all economic strategy to 
assure a healtky economy. 

A second major purpose of the federal 
budget is to lay out an administration’s 
plan of action for meeting specific na- 
tional needs. The President’s budget 
proposes a wide variety of particular 
programs, military and civilian, designed 
to promote national security, interna- 
tional co-operation, and domestic pro- 
gress. In the aggregate, these program 
recommendations are the administra- 
tion’s approach to a complex of national 
goals. They result from an elaborate 
process for weighing needs for public 
services on the one hand and program 
alternatives on the other. Some impor- 
tant characteristics of this process are 
spelled out below. 

In addition to these major purposes, 
the budget also provides important in- 
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formation for a number of specialized 
users in and out of government. For 
example, it gives the Treasury Depart- 
ment detailed information on the volume 
of expenditures and receipts needed to 
manage its cash balances and to sched- 
ule its debt-management activities. 
Users in specialized fields—for example, 
aerospace industries, educational institu- 
tions, state and local governments, high- 
way planners or small businessmen, to 
mention a few—look for specific pro- 
gram elements in the budget to see how 
the administration’s proposals will affect 
their particular interests. 

An essential feature of the budget 
process is that it is a joint executive- 
legislative process. The executive 
branch can only raise in revenue and 
spend what the Congress provides. The 
Constitution gave Congress the power of 
the purse, and, through the years, it 
has remained true that the Executive 
proposes and the Congress disposes. 

The total “budget authority” re- 
quested in the 1969 budget is $201.7 
billion. No current congressional action 
is required for $60.2 billion of this 
total, since previous congressional action 
made these funds automatically avail- 
able as, for example, in the case of 
social security payments and for interest 
on the public debt. The remaining 
$141.5 billion of budget authority to 
become available in 1969 requires action 
during the present session of Congress. 


SOME IMPORTANT CHARACTERISTICS 
OF THE BUDGET PROCESS 


There now exist several good general 
descriptions of the administrative and 
political process through which expendi- 
tures and taxes are, in fact, determined.! 


1 See, for example, Jesse Burkhead, Govern- 
ment Budgeting (New York: John Wiley and 
Sons, 1956); David J Ott and Attlat F. Ott, 
Federal Budget Policy (Washington, D.C.: 
Brookings Institution, 1965); Arthur Smithies, 
The Budgetary Process in the United States 
(New York: McGraw-Hill, 1955}; and Aaron 


In this paper, J intend to concentrate on 
a few important characteristics of the 
budget process, including some new 
aspects that have been added recently. 

Budgeting is, in fact, a continuous 
process. Proposals for new programs 
and modifications in existing programs 
are made throughout the year. Changes 
in economic conditions or other events 
often require adjustments to the budget, 
either on the revenue or on the expendi- 
ture side. Recommendations of high- 
level presidential commissions often in- 
volve additional expenditure proposals. 
The essential point is that although a 
“budget cycle” exists, budgeting is not 
confined to precise time schedules; it 
is not a static process. 

Nevertheless, a budget cycle and set 
time schedules are necessary to provide 
for an orderly consideration of plans to 
meet national needs. The budget is an 
action-enforcing document. Its prepa- 
ration each year requires decisions to 
be made, decisions that otherwise might 
be unduly delayed. 

As implied above, these decisions are 
made on two levels. One level consists 
of decisions about the level of, and the 
relationships between, total expenditures 
and revenues. ‘This follows from the 
fact that the budget is an important 
fiscal policy tool. For example, the 
President’s over-all fiscal policy for the 
1969 fiscal year, as reflected in his pro- 
posed budget, was designed to achieve 
four major goals: 


ə Continuation of sustained growth 
in jobs and real income. 

e Lessening of inflationary pres- 
sures, 

e Improvement in the United 
States balance of payments. 

e Reduction in federal borrowing, 
aimed at reducing the upward 
pressure on interest rates. 


Wildavsky, The Politics of the Budgetary 
Process (Boston: Little, Brown, 1964). 
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To help, meet these goals, the 1969 
budget proposed a combination af ex- 
penditure control and tax increase 
which would sharply reduce the infla- 
tionary stimulus of the federal tudget 
deficit. 

To reduce or eliminate an inaprropri- 
ate budget deficit, the government. could 
either raise taxes, lower expenditures, or 
do some combination of both. In ap- 
proaching this problem, the issue is 
clearly: “How large a public sector 
should we have?” Since 1952, federal 
outlays as a propottion of our grcss na- 
tional product have been roughly con- 
stant at 20 per cent. In the face of 
demands to combat domestic poverty, 
the necessity to provide equal ppor- 
tunities for jobs, incomes, and aduca- 
tion for all our citizens; and tc meet 


our commitments and responsibilities . 


abroad, should this ratio have remained 
constant? Should it grow? Should it 
decrease? This issue involves, of 
course, the most basic value judzments 
about the role of government in our 
society. It is a partisan issue. 

The executive budget reflects the 
President’s recommendation of the ap- 
propriate level and relationship Letween 
federal taxes and spending, given his 
conception of the economic outlook and 
our national fiscal needs and capabili- 
ties. Upon receiving the President’s 
budget recommendations, the Congress 
each year debates—directly o- indi- 
rectly—this issue at length and provides 
the final judgments through its ~evenue 
and appropriations actions. 

These broad fiscal recommerdations 
must be meshed with a second ‘evel of 
decision-making in the budget >rocess, 
involving federal programs In addition 
to being a tool of fiscal policy, the 
budget is the Executive’s plan of action 
for meeting national goals anc needs. 
It proposes specific steps to provide 
solutions for pressing problems of pov- 


erty, urban blight, polluted air and 
water, rising crime rates, unequal em- 
ployment opportunities, and inadequate 
education. But because of limited re- 
sources, a series of difficult choices must 
be made. Besides making a decision as 


` to the proper level of the over-all 


budget, and a choice between increased 
taxes or lower spending, choices must be 
made among different programs ranging 
across a wide spectrum. The “mix” 
of program recommendations must be 
judged in terms of national needs. 

Within each program category, other 
choices must be made among alterna- 
tive ways to reach the program objec- 
tive. Among the choices here is whether 
a public program should involve the 
federal government producing the goods 
and services, or whether the government 
should help finance the provision of 
these goods and services by states and 
local governments or by the private 
sector. For example, should health care 
be provided directly by the public 
sector, or should the government only 
support efforts of other sectors? Again, 
this involves basic value judgments for 
the nation and demonstrates why 
budget-formulation is a highly political 
exercise in the American democratic 
system. 

These wide-ranging and important 
budget decisions are debated and finally 
made in an adversary process. The 
plural nature of our society means that 
there is a wide range of opinions and 
interests which must be reconciled and 
accommodated in the budget process. 
The interests of the farmers and the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture may be quite different from those 
of our urban populations and the United 
States Department of Housing and 
Urban Development. The research 
scientist may believe his objectives 
merit greater consideration than those 
of the social welfare worker. Similarly, 
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the views of the President as to the 
country’s over-all national interests are 
not necessarily identical with those of 
the Congress. The budget process, by 
forcing choices to be made among con- 
flicting views and interests, serves as a 
basic tool of national policy-formulation. 

The difficulty of making budget 
choices, together with the growth of a 
wide variety of complex public pro- 
grams, was responsible for the evolution 
of what has been called “incremental 
budgeting.” Simply put, incremental 
budgeting means that budget decisions 
focus on changes from the previous 
year. To decide whether program X 
should be larger or smaller than last 
year (and how much larger or smaller) 
ig a simpler problem than deciding 
whether program X should be discon- 
tinued in favor of program Y., 

Incremental budgeting also evolves 
out of the government’s surprising lack 
of control over budget outlays in a 
short-time frame. In many programs, 
outlays are fixed by law, or are other- 
wise relatively uncontrollable through 
the budget process. Over two-thirds of 
outlays for civilian programs (excluding 
national defense) are relatively uncon- 
trollable in any budget year without 
changes in basic legislation. For ex- 
ample, federal law requires veterans’ 
pensions and compensation to be paid 
at legally established rates to eligible 
veterans; and interest must be paid on 
the federal debt. Similarly, the law 
requires that state welfare expenditures 
in certain categories be matched by 
federal grants according to specified 
formulae; and self-financed social- 
insurance trust funds must pay benefits 
fixed by law. All of these cannot be 
controlled through the regular budget- 
ary process. Legislation to change the 
basic laws is required in these cases to 
alter the flow of outlays. 

Even with budget outlays which may 


be considered relatively “controllable,” 
a significant portion are made to fulfill 
contracts and obligations made in years 
prior to the budget year. This further 
reduces flexibility in controlling budget 
outlays. 


SOME Recent INNOVATIONS IN 
FEDERAL BUDGETING 


On March 3, 1967, President Johnson 
asked sixteen distinguished citizens from 
private industry, universities, and gov- 
ernment (including bipartisan represen- 
tation from the congressional appropria- 
tions committees) to make a thorough 
study of the federal budget and the 
manner in which it is presented to the 
Congress and the public. This marked 
the first major review of budgetary 
presentation by a presidential commis- 
sion since the Commission on Economy 
and Efficiency appointed by President 
Taft in 1910. The report of this ear- 
lier Commission eventually led to the 
passage of the Budget and Accounting 
Act of 1921. 

On October 10, 1967, President 
Johnson’s Commission on Budget Con- 
cepts presented its recommendations on 
what it believed to be a “truly modern 
and progressive budget presentation” for 
the federal government.? All of the 
basic changes recommended which could 
be undertaken in time were incorporated 
in the 1969 fiscal budget. 

The Commission’s most significant 
recommendation was that a wnified 
budget concept be adopted. In the 
past, three sets of budgets were used to 
summarize federal fiscal activity: an 
administrative budget, a consolidated 
cash budget, and the national income 

2 See Report of the President’s Commission 
on Budget Concepts (Washington, D.C.: US 
Government Printing Office, 1967) and the 
companion document, Staff Papers and Other 
Materials Reviewed by the President’s Com- 


mission (Washington, DC: US. Government 
Printing Office, 1967). 
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accounts budget. While each served a 
particular purpose, three different sets 
of figures were confusing to the public 
and the Congress. They have been re- 
placed by a single concept for sum- 
marizing the budget. 

An important feature of this new 
“unified” budget concept is the inclu- 
sion of all trust funds within the budget 
totals. In fiscal year 1969, outlays from 
these trust funds are estimated to 
amount to roughly $47 billion. Chief 
among these are the social insurance 
trust funds; the hfghway trust funds 
are also a significant part of the total. 
This meant, of course, that the “budget 
numbers” are much larger than under 
the older “administrative” budget, 
which received the most popular atten- 
tion. However, the resulting compre- 
hensiveness is critical for greater under- 
standing of the budget by the Congress, 
the financial and business community, 
and the general public. 

The new budget format also sepa- 
rately identifies “expenditures” and 
‘net lending.” Since government loans 
have a significantly different effect on 
the economy than direct government 
spending, this separate identification 
will help to facilitate analysis of the eco- 
nomic impact of the budget. 

Although the new format will require 
some reorientation, all who have worked 
with it believe it is an important reform 
that should lead to clearer public under- 
standing of the President’s financial 
plans. The public reaction to this re- 
form has been surprisingly favorable 
to date. 

A second important innovation in fed- 
eral budgeting was the introduction in 
1965 of an integrated Planning-Pro- 
gramming-Budgeting System (PPBS) in 
the executive branch. The over-all ob- 
jective of this system is to strengthen 
the basis for decision-making within 
common program areas, the second level 


of budgeting described earlier. It 
strives to do this by focusing attention 
on major program issues for decision, 
explicitly stated in terms of alternative 
courses of action. PPBS is essentially 
a way of organizing information in a 
more effective way for decision-making. 
It also makes greater use of modern 
analytical technicues. 

Traditional budgetary approaches 
tended, more or less inevitably, to em- 
phasize program inputs or resource 
requirements. Budget data was organ- 
ized by objects—personnel-compensa- 
tion, travel, supplies and materials, and 
soforth. In evaluating budget proposals, 
a natural inclination was to focus on the 
reasonableness of a proposed allocation 
between these objects. A major purpose 
of PPBS is to overcome this inclination 
and to assure that the budget process 
focuses on over-all program objectives 
and the alternative means of meeting 
these objectives. 

The essential elements of PPBS are: 


(1) The prezise identification of 
program objectives; 
(2) A systematic consideration of 
alternative means of reaching 
those objectives most effi- 
ciently; and 
The laying out of the future- 
year cost implications of pres- 
ent decisions. 


(3) 


Central to the system is the assessment 
as fully as possible of both costs and 
benefits of different program alterna- 
tives. This often is very difficult to do 
in quantitative terms, particularly in 
calculating benefits of various govern- 
ment programs. Many benefits are in- 
tangible, in the sense that a dollar value 
cannot be applied to them as would be 
done in the market place. That na- 
tional defense and the administration of 
justice are vital to our national inter- 
ests, no one will deny. But a price tag 
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cannot be placed on the benefits which 
we derive from these government ser- 
vices, as opposed to their costs. That is 
one of the reasons why they are govern- 
ment services in the first place, rather 
than being provided by private business. 

It is usually possible, however, to 
decompose these complex public pur- 
poses into their structural components 
and compare alternative ways of meet- 
ing subobjectives within a broad area. 
Comparing alternative weapon systems 
to meet a specific defense requirement— 
for example, an air defense require- 
ment—is an example of this decompo- 
sition process, 

The traditional budgetary approach 
also tended to focus attention on each 
government agency rather than on com- 
mon programs. Taking manpower train- 
ing as an example, a number of federal 
agencies——the Department of Labor, the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and the Office of Economic 
Opportunity, to name the major ones— 
have different parts of an over-all pro- 
gram. Instead of dealing with each 
agency separately, PPBS is designed to 
allow the President to see the over-all 
program. If one objective of this over- 
all program is to provide jobs for the 
disadvantaged, then he would want to 
know how on-the-job training relates to 
this objective, how institutional training 
relates to it, how work-experience pro- 
grams relate to it, and how each com- 
pares with still other training methods. 
By focusing on these kinds of questions 
first, the problem of deciding whether 
one agency’s manpower-training activi- 
ties should be expanded or another’s 
curtailed becomes easier to handle. 

The full implementation of the system 
in the federal government will take time. 
It can be more readily applied in some 
areas of government than in others 
Many conceptual problems have to be 
solved. People have to be trained to 


handle new analytical tools. Gaps in 
the facts and figures on which judg- 
ments can be based must be filled. 


THe CONGRESSIONAL BUDGETARY 
PROCESS 


As viewed from the executive branch, 
Congress is also having difficulty in re- 
shaping its decision-making process on 
budgetary matters. The fragmentation 
of programs among different federal 
agencies has its counterpart in the 
Congress, where the committee struc- 
ture differs from program structure. 
This problem of mismatch between or- 
ganization and program structure will 
undoubtedly always exist in both the 
Congress and the Executive, but systems 
like PPBS can offset part of this mis- 
match. 

The executive branch of government 
is able to consider simultaneously both 
levels.of budget decisions—total budget 
outlays and revenues, and individual 
program choices—because the executive 
budget process is focused on one man, 
the President. It is the President’s 
budget that is submitted each year to 
the Congress. The Congress, on the 
other hand, has not found a way so 
that it, too, can consider concurrently 
both particular programs and total ex- 
penditures and revenues. Since 1865, 
separate committees in each house con- 
sider revenue and expenditure measures. 
Although the tax and appropriation bills 
are passed by the whole House and the 
whole Senate, it is difficult to relate the 
individual actions to each other when 
they are debated and acted on. 

The Congress has made attempts to 
consider the total budget, both revenues 
and expenditures, at the same time. 
The Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1946 provided for a Joint Committee 
on the Legislative Budget. This Joint 
Committee was to be made up of mem- 
bers of the House Ways and Means 
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Committee, the House Appropriations 
Committee, the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee, and the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee. It was to meet early in each 
session of Congress, consider the Presi- 
dent’s budget recommendations in light 
of economic conditions and efficiency, 
and set an annual ceiling on appropria- 
tions before the various appropriations 
subcommittees began work on individual 
budget proposals. 

This Joint Budget Committee died 
after it was unable to agree on a ceiling 
in 1947, and after its 1948 ceiling was 
not enforced. The Committee proved 
to be too large for this type of decision- 
making, and an over-all ceiling on ap- 
propritations proved to be too difficult to 
determine prior to a detailed examina- 
tion of individual program needs. 

Another attempt was made in 1950 to 
effect a fundamental change in congres- 
sional budget procedures. This in- 
volved consolidating all the appropria- 
tions measures, previously carried in 
eleven bills, into one bill. The Omnibus 
Appropriations Act of 1950 was the first 
and last of its kind. ‘The Congress 
elected not to continue this new pro- 
cedure the following year. 

The budget as a whole is discussed by 
the Joint Economic Committee of the 
Congress during its annual hearings on 
the Economic Report of the President. 
This Committee reviews the President’s 
budget recommendations in light of gen- 
eral economic conditions and makes 
known its views to the rest of the Con- 
gress on what it considers to be an 
appropriate level of taxes and expendi- 
tures. But this Committee has no legis- 
lative power, does not report on specific 
revenue and appropriation bills, and 
serves merely as an advisory body, 
albeit an influential one. 

The relation between total expendi- 
tures and revenues is also considered 
periodically when the statutory debt 
limit is in danger of being exceeded. 


But legislation relating to the debt limi- 
tation is considered by the tax commit- 
tee without formal participation of the 
appropriations committees in the two 
houses. 

The appropriations committees are 
subdivided into rumerous appropriation 
subcommittees; these small groups 
study their segment of the budget in 
great detail and are seldom overruled by 
either the House or the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee as a whole. As a 
result of this compartmentalization, the 
Congress has found it difficult to control 
the total size of the budget. However, 
in the last two vears, the Congress has 
attempted to overcome this problem by 
setting over-all budgetary ceilings. 
Thus, the Congress can take action on 
specific individual appropriation bills 
not necessarily consistent with its action 
on the total budzet, and thereby portray 
itself as being both economy-minded 
and an advocate of specific federal 
programs. 

Fixed budgetary ceilings, which in- 
volve a reduction in the total outlays 
proposed by the President, outside of— 
and in conflict with—the normal appro- 
priation process, have the effect of in- 
directly giving the President an item 
veto, something which the Congress has 
refused to do directly. In order to meet 
a fixed over-all ceiling that is less than 
the sum of amounts allowed for indi- 
vidual programs, the President must re- 
serve funds appropriated by the Con- 
gress. This means that the President— 
not the Congress—has responsibility to 
decide which programs should be funded, 
and at what levels. The Congress thus 
looks to the Executive, in effect, to take 
final appropriations action. 

Recognizing that, at the moment, 
only the President is able to consider 
program priorities and over-all fiscal 
needs simultaneously, some congress- 
men argue that it is, therefore, the 
President’s respansibility to decide 
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which programs ought to be reduced or 
eliminated under an over-all expendi- 
ture reduction. It is unlikely that these 
same congressmen would be willing to 
give the President the responsibilty 
to decide which programs should 
be increased under a general budget 
expansion. . 

It seems appropriate to conclude from 
this that, if the Congress is to preserve 
the balance of power between the execu- 
tive and legislative branches, it must 
take steps to put itself in a position so 
that it also will be able to consider the 
total budget in making specific decisions. 

Absolute budgetary ceilings also serve 
to undercut the appropriation process. 
The appropriations committees make a 


careful examination of individual fed- 
eral programs. Agency witnesses are 
questioned closely and at length on each 
budget request. The specific appropria- 
tions are considered by the House and 
Senate as a whole, and normally by con- 
ference committees as well, before final 
action is taken. Absolute budgetary 
ceilings are unrelated to the detailed 
and painstaking work done in the regu- 
lar appropriation process. As such, they 
void much of the important review 
functions of the Congress. 

The fact that Congress consists of 
535 individuals, each with varying inter- 
ests, should not, in the end, prevent 
Congress from exercising its full respon- 
sibilities in the federal budget protess. 
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RUSTRATIONS of the Johnson 

administration and the Congress in 
dealing with recurring fiscal emergencies 
have clearly demonstrated the need for 
improvement of federal expenditure-con- 
trol procedures and devices. A first 
step toward that objective was taken by 
the President in his acceptance of ma- 
jor recommendations of the Commission 
on Budget Concepts. As a result, the 
fiscal 1969 budget is a much more com- 
prehensive and better presentation of 
the total federal fiscal program than 
past budgets have been. The next es- 
sential step is the development of bet- 
ter controls for setting the levels of 
budget expenditures. Recent experi- 
ence with efforts to bring spending un- 
der control shows why. 


August 1967—January 1968 


Faced with a possible fiscal 1968 
deficit as high as $29 billion instead of 
the original budget estimate of $8.1 bil- 
lion, the Johnson administration in Aug- 
ust 1967 urged enactment of a 10 per 
cent surcharge on individual and corpo- 
rate income taxes and promised to cut 
back on planned expenditures. Chair- 
man Wilbur D. Mills of the House 
Ways and Means Committee, with the 
backing of a substantial majority of the 
committee, refused to support the pro- 
posed tax increase until the administra- 
tion furnished clear evidence of its in- 
tent to bring spending under control. 
With no satisfactory budget-reduction 
proposals having been received from the 
administration, the Committee, on Octo- 
ber 3, laid aside the surtax proposal by 
a vote of twenty to five. 

On November 29, following British 
devaluation of the pound, administra- 
tion witnesses appeared before the Ways 


- and Means Committee again to present 


their case for the surtax. This time 
they submitted their plan for budget 
reductions along with, the tax proposals. 
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This plan, which included sonte $5 bil- 
lion of reductions already made by Con- 
gress in 1968 appropriations, provided 
for $9.1 billion reductions in 1968 ob- 
ligations and an estimated $4.1 billion 
reduction in 1968 expenditures. Of 
these totals, $5.5 billion of obligations 
and $2.0 billion of expenditures were in 
non-Vietnam defense activities and for- 
eign military assistance. The remain- 
ing cuts of $3.6 billion in obligations 
and $2.1 billion in expenditures were in 
controllable civilian programs. 

But despite the $4.1 billion expendi- 
ture reductions ‘proposed in the adminis- 
tration’s plan, the 1968 administrative 
budget expenditure total was then esti- 
mated by Budget Director Charles L. 
Schultze at $136.2 billion, or $1.2 bil- 
lion higher than the original budget es- 
timate of $135.0 billion. The reason 
for the upward revision was an increase 
of $2.0 billion above the budget esti- 
mates for Vietnam costs; and increases 
totaling $3.2 billion in uncontrollable 
civilian programs. 

As Chairman Mills and his colleagues 
on the Ways and Means Committee saw 
it, the administration’s economy plan 
was an inadequate response to their 
demands for substantial budget reduc- 
tion as quid pro quo for a tax increase. 
So the surtax proposal was again laid 
aside to await the President’s new bud- 
get in January. 

On January 22, 1968, administration 
witnesses made their third appearance 
before the Ways and Means Committee 
to plead their case for the 10 per cent 
surtax. Although the fiscal 1969 budget 
was not to be submitted to Congress 
until a week later, the Budget Director 
did have basic budget totals to furnish 
the Committee. For comparative pur- 
poses with prior discussions, the Com- 
mittee requested data on the adminis- 
trative-budget basis. The response in- 
dicated that the expenditure total for 
fiscal 1968 had been revised upward to 
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$137.2 billion, an increase of $L0 bil- 
lion above the revised estimate ef No- 
vember 29. This increase was expected 
despite enactment by Congress in De- 
cember of the full budget-reducticn plan 
offered by the administration in M ovem- 
ber. 

Additionally, the Budget Direccor in- 
formed the Committee that on tne ad- 
ministrative-budget basis, expenditures 
in fiscal 1969 were estimated at $147.4 
billion, an increase of $10.2 billian over 
the revised 1968 total. Although the 
Budget Director claimed that rigorous 
economies were applied in developing 
the 1969 budget, Ways and Means Com- 
mittee members were unimpressed. 
They felt that the administraticn had 
again responded inadequately im con- 
trolling expenditures, and their opinions 
were not changed when the President 
submitted his 1969 budget to Ccngress 
on January 29. So the surtax proposal 
was laid aside for the third time. 


March-April 1968 


The international gold crisis during 
the week of March 11-16 brougat the 
tax increase—budget reduction isste to a 
head. After several weeks of acminis- 
tration protestations that the 196) bud- 
get was a tight budget, the President 
stated on March 16 that the govern- 
ment would adopt an austerity program 
in its fiscal affairs to protect the dollar. 
He again urged enactment of his surtax 
proposals and, without making ary spe- 
cific recommendations for budget reduc- 
tions, he indicated that he would accept 
such reductions as Congress deciled to 
make. The actions taken by Ccngress 
are covered in this paper in the discus- 
sion of congressional spending controls. 


CONTROLLABILITY OF THE 1969 BUDGET 


The problems faced by both the Ex- 
ecutive and the Congress in attempting 
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to bring expenditures down to a desired 
level in emergency situations can be 
illustrated by analysis of the controlla- 
bility of the fiscal 1969 budget. 

For those who are not intimately 
acquainted with the federal spending 
process, it may be helpful in under- 
standing the expenditure-control prob- 
lems to review the basic steps in that 
process. There are four of these steps 
in the following order: 

(1) Authorization—-Except for the 
regular day-by-day activities of the gov- 
ernment, such as postal services and tax 
collection, authorizing legislation must 
normally be enacted before a program 
can be initiated or materially changed in 
its purpose. Some programs are author- 
ized on an annual basis, some for a spe- 
cific period of years, and others without 
a termination date. The authorization 
is the first point of expenditure control. 

(2)  Obliga-ional authority—The 
funding of spending programs is called 
obligational authority. It is generally 
in the form of appropriations, but may 
be in the form 2f contract authority or 
authority to spend debt receipts (usu- 
ally in lending activities). Once Con- 
gress provides tie funding, control over 
the timing of the commitment of funds 
and their expenditure passes to the Ex- 
ecutive. 

(3) Obligations incurred—-This is the 
point at which the Executive can still 
control spending even though programs 
have been authorized and funded. If 
obligational authority is not committed 
to expenditure, through contracts or 
otherwise, there will be no expenditure. 
But the area of executive control over 
incurring of obligations is limited be- 
cause in several major spending pro- 
grams provisions of basic law provide 
the contractual commitments. 


(4) Expenditures—Once obligations - 


have been incurred, expenditures will 
follow when goods or services are deliv- 
ered. Contracts can be cancelled or 
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stretched out, but such action is likely 
to involve additional costs. 

In adopting the principal recommen- 
dations of the Commission on Budget 
Concepts, President Johnson discarded 
the administrative budget and presented 
for fiscal 1969 a unified budget which 
includes the federal trust funds as well 
as the general revenue, or “Federal 
Fund,” accounts. Thus, the budget 
totals greatly exceed the totals in the 
administrative budget, from which trust 
funds were excluded. The dimensions 
of the 1969 budget are illustrated by the 
following totals for 1969: new obliga- 


, tional authority is $201.7 billion; obli- 


gations incurred total $194.6 billion; 
and expenditures (including regular ex- 
penditures and net lending) total $186.1 
billion. These are net figures after de- 
duction in each instance of $5.0 billion 
of undistributed intragovernmental pay- 
ments. 

The controllability of fiscal 1969 ex- 
penditures is described in the 1969 
budget document as follows: 





In billions 
National defense $ 798 
Relatively uncontrollable civilian 
programs 718 
Relatively controllable civilian 
programs 39.5 
191.1 


Less: Undistributed intragovernmental 


payments 5.0 





186.1 


The $71.8 billion relatively uncon- 
trollable civilian programs involve costs 
which, in the main, cannot be controlled 
by executive discretion or by the con- 
gressional appropriations process. They 
include social security and other social 
insurance trust funds in the amount of 
$38.5 billion; net interest costs—$14.4 


Total expenditures 


. billion; public assistance grants—-$5.7 


billion; veterans’ pensions, compensation 
and insurance—$5.2 billion; farm price 
supports—$2.9 billion; civilian and mili- 
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tary pay increases scheduled for July 1, 
1968—$1.6 billion; and other costs to- 
taling $3.5 billion. Reductions in these 
costs would require legislation revising 
the program formulas. 


Extent of congressional control of 
1969 budget 


Congress normally exercises its spend- 
ing control through its actions on the 
budget requests for appropriations and 
other obligational authority. It does 
not deal directly with the incurring of 
obligations or with expenditures. ‘The 
time lag from enactment of appropria- 
tions to incurring of obligations and to 
delivery on contracts is more than a 
year for many procurement and con- 
struction items. Consequently, ex- 
penditures in such instances occur in a 
year subsequent to the appropriations 
year. For this reason, a large part of a 
given year’s expenditure total is not 
affected by congressional action on that 
year’s budget. Also, the Congress does 
not deal each year with the total new 
obligational authority proposed in the 
budget because much of the authority is 
automatically available as permanent 
authorizations. 

The limitations of congressional bud- 
get control through the appropriations 
process in a given year, as to both obli- 
gational authority and expenditures, are 
illustrated from the 1969 budget figures. 

Of the $201.7 billion net new obliga- 
tional authority provided in the budget, 
$141.5 billion will require action by 
Congress, with the remainder being 
available as permanent authorizations. 
Approximately $81 billion of the obliga- 
tional authority requiring congressional 
action is for national defense, and the 
remaining $60.5 billion is for civilian 
programs. The funding for national de- 
fense is technically subject to full con- 
gressional control, but unless Congress 
should decide in favor of major changes 
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in United States foreign and cefense 
policies, there is relatively small eeway 
in reducing the defense budget request. 
Of the $60.5 billion appropriations in 
1969 for civilian programs requirmg ac- 
tion by Congress, $18.0 billion is for 
open-ended programs or fixed costs and 
Congress must provide the appropria- 
tions unless it is willing to amend the 
basic laws. That leaves $42.5 bilion of 
requests for nondefense programs in the 
1969 budget really subject to ccngres- 
sional appropriations control. This 
amount is only 36 per cent of the $119.4 
billion new obligational authority pro- 
vided in the 1969 budget for noncefense 
purposes. 

The possibility of reducing the 1969 
budgeted expenditure total of $186.1 
billion through congressional act.on on 
1969 appropriation requests is even 
more limited than the area of control 
over new obligational authorite. In 
dealing with the $81 billion national- 
defense appropriation requests, Congress 
can normally count on less thaa one- 
half of the appropriation cuts to result 
in expenditure reductions in the same 
year. If, for example, a 1969 defense 
appropriation cut of 5 per cent, or $4 
billion, were made by Congress, a 1969 
expenditure reduction of less than $2 
billion would be the normal expectation. 
Cuts in the $42.5 billion appropriation 
requests for controllable nondeferse pro- 
grams could be expected to produce 
expendi:ure reductions in the same year 
of 50-75 per cent of the amount of 
appropriation cuts. The percentage 
would depend on the relative excent to 
which appropriation cuts were applied 
to personnel costs as compared -o con- 
struction and procurement activities. 

This relationship of appropriations 
cuts and expenditure reductions was il- 
lustrated in the statement of Budget 
Director Schultze before the House 
Ways and Means Committee last No- 
vember 29. A table in his stetement 
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summarizing the 1968 budget reductions 
by both the administration and Congress 
showed a total reduction of $9.1 billion 
in appropriations and only $41 billion 
in expenditures Of these totals, $5.4 
billion appropriations and $2.0 billion 
expenditures were in non-Vietnam de- 
fense. The remaining $3.7 billion ap- 
propriations and $2.1 billion expendi- 
tures were in other controllable pro- 
grams. 

From the fcregoing, it is apparent 
that better expenditure-control proce- 
dures and devices are needed to deal 
with fiscal emergencies. Recurring 
large deficits in years of full employ- 
ment indicate that improvements are 
also needed for long-run budget control. 


EXECUTIVE SPENDING CONTROL 
Despite the purse-strings control as- 


signed to Congress by the Constitution, ° 


in practice the Executive exercises pri- 
mary control of spending. This follows 
from his budgetary responsibilities 
which include: (1) determination of 
budget priorities and a decision on the 
total size of the budget; (2) proposing 
the enactment af new spending programs 
and the expansion, reduction, or repeal 
of existing programs; and (3) setting 
the rate of obligation of appropriated 
funds for controllable programs. 

While defense needs and fixed costs 
limit the Executive’s flexibility in decid- 
ing on an over-all spending total, he 
does have the initiative with respect to 
setting spending priorities. Budget ac- 
tions by the Congress normally flow 
from the recommendations submitted by 
the Executive. Thus, relatively few new 
spending programs are enacted by Con- 
gress or existing programs materially 
changed without initiation by the Presi- 
dent. Moreover, where Congress in 


such instances acts on its own, contrary . 


to executive desires, the presidential 
veto power serves as quite an effective 
control, 
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Item veto 


But one frequently occurring situa- 
tion over which the Executive does not 
have effective control is where Congress 
enacts appropriation bills in excess of 
the budget requests. The only recourse 
to such action by Congress is a veto of 
the entire appropriation bill; however, 
this is usually an impractical solution 
because funds would be denied or at 
least delayed for purposes which the 
President considers essential. 

If the President had item-veto power, 
he could prevent congressional appropri- 
ation Increases which he considers of low 
priority. For that reason, several presi- 
dents have sought item-veto power, 
which is available to most of the state 
governors. According to the Tax Foun- 
dation,’ over a hundred measures grant- 
ing power to the President to veto indi- 
vidual items in appropriation bills have 
been introduced in Congress since 1873. 
Specific requests for the authority were 
made by Presidents Grant, Hayes, 
Arthur, Franklin D. Roosevelt, Truman, 
and Eisenhower. But of all the item- 
veto bills Introduced in Congress over 
the years, only one reached a vote in 
either house. 

Opponents of the item veto in Con- 
gress fear that it would give the Presi- 
dent too much power with respect to 
funding of projects in individual con- 
gressional districts. In other words, the 
President’s power to punish or reward 
individual congressmen, which is already 
substantial, would be materially in- 
creased. This writer has for some years 
subscribed to the opposition view held 
by many Members of Congress, but has 
come to the conclusion that the item- 
veto issue should at least be fully de- 
bated to determine whether or not its 
advantages outweigh its hazards 


1Tax Foundation, Controlling Federal Ex- 
penditures (New York: Tax Foundation, 
1963}, p. 35. 


CONGRESSIONAL SPENDING CONTROLS 


The problem of improving congres- 
sional control of federal spending has 
been much discussed since World War 
II, but relatively little has been ac- 
complished. 

The first postwar attempt to tighten 
congressional spending control was the 
Legislative Budget Provision enacted in 
1946. A Joint Committee on the Legis- 
lative Budget, consisting of all members 
of the appropriations and the revenue- 
raising committees of the House and 
Senate, was to submit to Congress, by 
February 15 each year, a recommended 
ceiling on appropriations. When a legis- 
lative budget ceiling on the fiscal 1948 
budget was recommended early in 1947, 
the House and Senate voted different 
amounts and failed to reach agreement 
in conference committee. The following 
year an appropriations ceiling for fiscal 
1949 was agreed to and then was 
quickly disregarded in the actual ap- 
propriation of 1949 funds, which 
reached a total substantially in excess 
of the ceiling. 

No subsequent attempt to impose a 
legislative budget ceiling has been made, 
although the provision for it has not 
been repealed. The idea had merit but 
it was impractical in application. The 
Joint Committee was much too large; it 
had to make its decisions too early in 
the year; and it failed to recognize the 
fact that expenditures in a given fiscal 
year cannot be controlled, except in 
part, by a ceiling on appropriations. 
Yet the objective was to fix the level of 
expenditures! 


The omnibus appropriation bill 


The omnibus, or single-package, ap- 
propriation bill initiated by Chairman 
Clarence Cannon of the House Appro- 
priations Committee, in connection with 
the fiscal 1951 budget, suffered the same 
fate as the legislative budget ceiling. 
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After ope try, it was discarded even 
though the results were moderately suc- 
cessful from the government economy 
standpoint. Chairman Cannon con- 
tinued to favor the omnibus bill, but he 
was outvoted by his own committee. 
Several objections have been voiced to 
the omnibus-bill approach; however, the 
most compelling one in the decisions 
against it has undoubtedly been the ob- 
jection of chairmen and ranking mem- 
bers of the appropriations subcommit- 
tees who felt a loss of power and 
prestige in the °single-bill process of 
appropriating. 

The principal defect in the Cannon 
omnibus bill with respect to annual 
expenditure control was that it did not 
set any limits on actual expenditures, 
either in total or by appropriation items. 
In several subsequent Congresses, Sena- 
tor Harry F. Byrd introduced resolu- 
tions which provided for omnibus ap- 
propriations bills that would also have 
set limits on annual expenditures. Al- 
though the Senate passed the Byrd 
resolutions several times, they never 
reached a vote in the House. 

An omnibus appropriation bill along 
the lines proposed in the Byrd resolu- 
tions would accomplish the objectives 
of the legislative budget ceiling. More- 
over, it would do so, not in advance of, 
but after full congressional considera- 
tion of the President’s budget requests. 
It was argued by some that expenditure 
ceilings on individual appropriation 
items, as provided in the Byrd resolu- 
tions, would unduly restrict the execu- 
tive branch in the conduct of many of 
its programs. If this problem were 
found to be of serious proportions, more 
flexibility could be provided by apply- 
ing the limitations to whole agencies or 
chapters of the omnibus bill rather than 
to individual appropriation items. 

It is only through a procedure of 
setting expenditure ceilings along with 
the appropriation of funds that Con- 


gress can deal with the budget in terms 
of annual expenditures. Under the ex- 
isting appropriations procedure and 
practice, the Cangress not only has rela- 
tively little control of expenditures in 
the year for which appropriations are 
provided, but its members are not even 
kept currently informed of the expendi- 
ture effect of appropriation decisions 
which they make.” Normally, the first 
knowledge they have of the estimated 
effects of their actions is in the mid- 
year review of the budget issued by the 
Budget Bureau. And that review is 
not issued until after Congress has com- 
pleted all acticn on the appropriation 

requests. : 


Recent congressional actions to impose 
expenditure ceilings 


During the first session of the Nineti- 
eth Congress, the ranking minority 
member of the House Appropriations 
Committee, Representative Frank T. 
Bow (Ohio), sought on several occa- 
sions to impose expenditure ceilings in 
individual appropriation bills. His 
amendments, which applied to each bill 
as a whole rather than to individual 
items, were approved by the House on 
two occasions. The Senate, however, 
refused to accept the expenditure ceil- 
ings, and they were stricken from the 
bills in conference. 

Later in the session, Mr. Bow at- 
tempted by amendment to an appro- 
priations measure to set a ceiling of 
$131.5 billion on 1968 administrative 
budget expenditures. After his proposal 
had been ruled out of order on two 
occasions, a situation developed where 
it was in order, and the House approved 
it by a vote of 239 to 164. But the Sen- 
ate rejected this Bow amendment too, 


t Reports of the House Appropriations 
Committee this year have for the first time 
included the estimated net expenditure effect 
of changes made by the Committee in relation 
to budget requests. 
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Early in the second session of the 
Ninetieth Congress, Mr. Bow introduced 
a measure, H.J. Res. 1150, to limit 
budget expenditures, exclusive of trust 
funds, to $139.4 billion, or $8 billion 
below the budget estimate. His pro- 
posal excluded from the limitation pos- 
sible increases above the budget in Viet- 
nam war costs, other emergency defense 
needs, and interest on the public debt. 
As of this writing, no action had been 
taken on this measure. 

In the Senate, however, Senators 
George A. Smathers (D-Fla.) and John 
J. Williams (R-Del.) jointly introduced 
an amendment to the automobile and 
telephone excise tax bill, H.R. 15414, 
to impose the 10 per cent surtax re- 
quested by the President and to set a 
ceiling on 1969 expenditures. Under 
the amendment, expenditures in the 
unified budget could not exceed $180.1 
billion, an amount that was $6 billion 
below the budget estimate. As in the 
Bow proposal, exceptions were made for 
certain programs, including Vietnam 
war costs. The Senate approved the 
amendment by a vote of 53 to 35. The 
bill was then referred to a Senate- 
House conference committee, in which 
the budget reduction—income tax issue 
was still under consideration at the time 
of this writing.’ 

Control of obligations 


In fiscal emergencies, expenditure 
ceilings are the most direct method by 


8QOn June 28, 1968, subsequent to this 
writing, President Johnson signed H.R. 15414, 
Public Law 98-363, titled the Revenue and 
Expenditure Control Act of 1968 In addition 
to imposing the 10 per cent income tax sur- 
charge on individuals and corporations, the 
Act provides for reductions of $6 billion in 
eexpenditures and $10 billion in new obliga- 
tional authority from estimates in the 1969 
budget. It also requires the President to make 
*specific recommendations in January 1969 for 
rescission of $8 billion unobligated spending 
authority then available from fiscal years prior 
to 1969 


which Congress can exert budget con- 
trols that are deemed necessary. A less 
direct control, but a more immediate 
one than the normal appropriations 
process, would be the application of 
limits on, or reductions in, obligations. 
Such limits or reductions could be im- 
posed on an item basis, by individual 
departments and agencies, or for the 
entire budget. Exceptions would pre- 
sumably be made for fixed costs or 
otherwise uncontrollable programs. 

Ceilings on obligations imposed by 
Congress would generally be more ac- 
ceptable to the Executive than expendi- 
ture limitations because obligations in a 
given year are subject to much greater 
control than expenditures in the same 
year. If a ceiling on total obligations 
were set at a level below the budget 
estimate, the Executive would allocate 
the necessary reduction to controllable 
programs and could be certain that no 
further reductions would be necessary. 
With a ceiling on total expenditures, the 
necessary over-all cut would also be 
applied to controllable programs. But 
in the latter case, if expenditures for 
uncontrollable programs rose above the 
budget estimates, further reductions in 
controllable programs would be neces- 
sary during the year to keep total ex- 
penditures within the limitation. The 
alternative would be to ask Congress to 
raise the ceiling or to take emergency 
action to amend legislation covering 
uncontrollable programs. 


BUDGET CONTROL FOR THE 
LONGER RANGE 


Longer-range budget control calls for 
major policy-decisions concerning (1) 
the portion of total national resources 
which should be used for government 
programs and (2) the purposes to which 
federal spending should be directed. 
The first involves the relative parts to 
be played by government and private 
enterprise in the nation’s economic and 
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social psogress. The second requires 
the establishment of priorities in the 
selection of programs to be financed by 
federal revenues. 

There is increasing recognition in 
Congress of the need for decision- 
making along these lines. There is also 
growing recognition that satisfactory 
mechanisms for making these funda- 
mental decisions do not now exist. For 
that reason a number of senators and 
representatives have introduced bills in 
the current Congress to create a com- 
mission on federal’ budget priorities and 
expenditure policies. 

One of the first bills of this type, 
H.R. 10520, was introduced by Chair- 
man Mills of the House Ways and 
Means ‘Committee. His bill would es- 
tablish a bipartisan Government Pro- 
gram Evaluation Commission comprised 
of private persons. This commission 
would evaluate existing federal pro- 
grams and projected expansions of such 
programs to determine and recommend 
to the President and Congress (1) as to 
the effectiveness of each program in 
terms of its cost, (2) whether the indi- 
vidual programs should be continued, 
and (3) the relative priority they should 
be assigned in the allocation of federal 
funds. While this legislation could no 
doubt be improved, it would be a sig- 
nificant step toward intelligent determi- 
nation of priorities for the use of the 
nation’s resources through the federal 
spending process. And such determina- 
tion of priorities is essential to satis- 
factory spending control in the period 
ahead. 


But even with such a commission, 
and no matter how able its members, 
strengthened budget control might still 
remain elusive unless better means are 
developed than now exist in Congress 
for carrying out an expenditure-control 
program. At the present time, there is 
no formal mechanism or procedure for 
co-ordinated consideration of the budget 
between the appropriations committees 
and the tax-writing committtees, nor is 
there co-ordination between the appro- 
priations committees and the legislative 
committees which initiate spending pro- 
grams. An important step toward cor- 
rection of this situation would be the | 
establishment in Congress of a joint 
budget committee consisting of, say, a 
relatively small number of the ranking 
majority and minority members of the 
appropriations and tax-writing commit- 
tees of the House and Senate. This 
joint committee would presumably be 
advisory rather than legislative in its 
responsibility, but because of its makeup 
it should have considerable influence on 
the Congress as a whole. 


CONCLUSION 


The proposals offered here are cer- 
tainly no panacea for the problem of 
controlling expenditures, for in the last 
analysis, the primary need is the will 
to control in both the executive and 
legislative branches. And the will to 
control spending is heavily dependent 
upon public opinion and “good” politics. 
But where the will is present, applica- 
tion of these proposals would greatly 
enlarge the area of possible control. 
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S the social and economic stricture 
of American society becomes ever 
more complex, the role of the states and 
their localities in providing services and 
solving problems becomes increasingly 
important. These governments rum the 
schools, build the highways, provide 
medical care, administer welfare pro- 
grams, provide police and fire protec- 
tion, dispose of refuse, provide rəcrea- 
tional opportunities, and perform the 
myriad other functions desired and 
needed by their citizens. 

Normally, these ‘state and local func- 
tions do not attract the same degree of 
public attention as do issues of national 
and international moment. Yet state 
and local issues are not without crama, 
as recent events have shown, Lf the 
public can be said to have benefited in 
any way from riots and garbage strikes, 
it is because these events focused at- 
tention on state and local problems 
far more than could ordinary, mundane 
events. 

Lack of educational opportunities, 
jobs, or housing for inner city residents 
are not merely local problems; they are 
of great national concern. Yet effective 
solutions to these problems cannot be 
effectuated solely from the nation’s 
capital, without creating an urwieldy 
administrative structure that may be 
unresponsive to individually varied local 
requirements. 

Effective implementation of national 
goals requires important contritutions, 
fmancially and administratively, by 
state and local governments. Herein 
lies the great problem: How can the 
state and local governments te able 
to do their share to solve the great 
problems of today? 


GROWTH IN STATE AND LOCAL 
Tax EFFORT 


The states and their local un.ts over 
the last fifteen years have made valiant 
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efforts to improve the scope and quality 
of services offered to the people. This 
can be illustrated partly by the growth 
of expenditures. State and local ex- 
penditures for all general governmental 
activities increased nearly fourfold be- 
tween 1950 and 1966—from $23 billion 
to $83 billion. Revenues from their 
own sources have increased at about the 
same rate. In the same period, federal 
expenditures increased somewhat over 
two-and-one-half times, from $40 billion 
to $107 billion. Education, especially 
the public schools, accounts for the 
largest share of state and local costs, 
with highways and public welfare next 
in rank. Raising the money to pay for 
these services has required a rate of in- 
crease In revenues one-and-a-half times 
the rate of increase in gross national 
product. 

Many of the problems are being suc- 
cessfully attacked. For example, sub- 
stantial improvement has been made in 
care and treatment for the mentally 
ill, with a change in emphasis toward 
intensive short-term therapy. Even 
though the new methods have shortened 
patient stays, they have been expensive 
in terms of facilities and personnel to 
accomplish the job. Another example 
of relative success lies in the provision 
of educational opportunity at public 
colleges and universities. The states 
have made great efforts to provide funds 
for physical facilities and faculty, ac- 
commodating a growth in enrollment of 
more than double from 1955 to 1964, 
and making it possible for an ever 
increasing proportion of youth to obtain 
a college education. 


FUTUR? EXPENDITURES 


Two recent projections of state and 


local expenditures, to 1970 and 1975, - 


respectively, indicate a slowing down of 
expenditure increases, partly because 
of a slower rate of school population 
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growth.t Both projections are based on 
existing programs including new feder- 
ally supported ones, and take into ac- 
count trends in population growth and 
development of governmental services. 
Despite this optimistic note, the trend 
toward tax increases seems not to have 
diminished; in 1966 and 1967 two- 
thirds of the states passed revenue- 
raising legislation. Several factors come 
into play that tend to place the most 
studious projections on the conservative 
side. The extent of the growth of fed- 
eral grant programs over the next ten 
years, if in keeping with recent years, 
could be much greater than anticipated 
in the projections. Most of these pro- 
grams will require extra state and local 
revenues for matching purposes and for 
auxilary support. Furthermore, no 
projection can accurately take into ac- 
count the burgeoning expenditures cre- 
ated by crash programs brought about 
by emergency conditions, such as riots. 
An analysis or projection of past ex- 
penditures is not likely to foreshadow 
probable future expenditures for fight- 
ing crime, providing housing, creating 
job opportunities, and providing train- 
ing and education in a central city. In 
addition to this, the increasing mili- 
tancy of public employees seeking pay 
increases will put considerable upward 
pressure on state and local expenditures. 
Thus, while state and local tax and 
expenditure effort has been great, it has 
not been great enough to make signifi- 
cant inroads into the most acute prob- 
lem areas. If state and local taxes were 
“progressive,” increasing substantially 
faster than Income, revenue increases 
generated by economic growth would 
keep pace more closely with probable 
expenditures. But existing state and 
local revenue policies are not in the main 


1 George Washington University, Project ’70, 
Washington, D.C.; and Tax Foundation, Fiscal 
Outlook for State and Local Government to 
1975 (New York’ Tax Foundation, 1966). 


so structured, and cannot be, so long as 
state and local units compete to have 
businesses locate within their jurisdic- 
tions and stay there. 


SOURCES OF STATE AND LOCAL 
REVENUES 


The property tax, in universal local 
use, is the major source of state and 
local revenues, bringing in 36 per cent 
of the total. This is followed by the 
sales tax (both general and selective), 
which accounts for about 29 per cent. 
The individual incédme tax, utilized in 
thirty-five states and several cities, fol- 
lows at 7 per cent. 

Federal aid is also an important 
source of revenue to state and local 
governments. This source has grown 
spectacularly, After a gradual growth 
from $2.4 billion in 1950 to $8.5 billion 
in 1963, it has rocketed to $13.1 billion 
in 1966 and an estimated $18.4 billion 
in 1968. As a proportion of state and 
local revenues, it has moved from 12 
per cent to 17 per cent in ten years. 

State governments, in turn, allocate 
a significant portion—one-third—of 
their revenues to local governments. 
Well over half of state payments to 
local units are for support of schools; 
other major portions go for public wel- 
fare (partially a pass-through of federal 
aid) and highways. These payments are 
sometimes in the form of formula grants, 
such as for school-foundation programs, 
and sometimes in the form of shared 
taxes. State payments amount to 
nearly 30 per cent of total local govern- 
ment expenditures. 


FiscaL PROBLEMS 


What, then, are some of the major 
problems involved in reordering state 
and local fiscal affairs? 

(1) Cost of needed services. No pre- 
cise price tag has been placed on the 
cost of renovating the central city and 
aiding the people within it. One anon- 
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ymous estimate is that a whopping $32 


billion per year would be needed to’ 


carry out the recommendations of the 
National Advisory Commission on Civil 
Disorders, chaired by Governor Otto 
Kerner of Illinois. Traffic congestion, 
water supply and pollution, waste dis- 
posal, air pollution, noise, crime control, 
disease, educational deficiencies, sub- 
standard housing, and lack of job oppor- 
tunities are all areas of concern. To 
raise the amount of money necessary to 
solve these problems will take heroic 
measures, probably far beyond the 
capabilities of state and local govern- 
ment. Massive federal funds must be 
part of the package. 

(2) Fiscal balance. While the coun- 
try is‘'wealthy, it has many pockets of 
poverty. These low-tax-resource areas 
are the very places which sorely need 
heavy expenditures to alleviate the 
problems. 

This is especially true in the inner 
cities; they have the problems, and the 
suburbs have the wealth. Total central 
city expenditures in 36 large metropoli- 
tan areas were $332 per capita, com- 
pared to $275 per capita in the adjoin- 
ing areas and $203 per capita elsewhere. 
Despite this, the central cities have 
spent less for education—-$451 per pupil 
—than the adjoining areas—$572. Be- 
cause of greater total expenditures and 
a smaller per capita personal income, 
the tax burden in the central city (7.6 
per cent of income) is significantly 
greater than the burden in the sur- 
rounding areas (4.9 per cent).? 

An equitable division of resources in 
relation to needs is most difficult to 
achieve. Central cities cannot tap the 
tax resources of the wealthier sections 
of their metropolitan areas. In view of 
typical urban-suburban political con- 


2 From forthcoming study by the United 
States Advisory Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations, Fiscal Balance in the Amer- 
ican Federal System. 


flicts, a reaching of agreement locally or 
through state intercession is rare. 

Tronically, major cities have a greater 
“clout” in Congress, born of political 
organization influence over their con- 
eressmen, than they often do in the 
state legislature. Thus, it is easier for 
cities to have problems solved in Wash- 
ington than near home, and to obtain 
federal funds to assist them. 

Another problem of fiscal balance 
concerns the division of resources be- 
tween the federal and state-local govern- 
ments. While the heavy domestic 
problems lie in the cities and the states, 
the major source of money to help allevi- 
ate these problems is in federal hands. 
State and local governments are not only 
restrained by competition; they also 
must achieve an even balance between 
income and outgo. On the other hand, 
the steeply progressive nature of the 
federal income tax provides a rate of 
revenue growth more rapid than the 
growth of the economy. The federal 
government also has much more flexi- 
bility, and seems able to utilize deficit 
financing to accomplish its objectives. 

(3) Allocation of resources The in- 
creasing complexity of state and local 
problems has brought about a constant 
search for new and better methods of 
program and financial planning to solve 
those problems. The time-honored ap- 
proach to this was the line-item budget, 
based on objects of expenditures, such 
as salaries, contractual services, supplies, 
and equipment. In the early 1950’s, 
increasing attention was given to pro- 
gram and performance budgeting 
While the distinction between the two 
was often confusing, the program budget 
tended to emphasize the categorization 
of governmental expenditures according 
to activities, while performance budget- 
ing added to this the measurement of 
work accomplished. Interest has now 
developed among state and local gov- 
ernments in the Planning-Programming- 
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Budgeting System (PPBS), installation 
of which is under way in most federal 
agencies, following successful implemen- 
tation in the Department of Defense. 

PPBS came along before many juris- 
dictions were able to absorb the ad- 
vantages of program and performance 
budgeting. Nevertheless, there has been 
much interest in the new approach. 
PPBS actually is not a new technique, 
but rather a systematic way of putting 
known techniques together. Goals and 
objectives are defined, and the programs 
to accomplish them are delineated. For 
each program, long-range plans are de- 
veloped, and systems analysis is used to 
estimate the cost effectiveness of alter- 
nate methods of accomplishing it. A 
multiyear financial plan is produced, 
and annual budgets are then based on 
accomplishing a segment of it. 

Five states, five cities, and five coun- 
ties have joined in a demonstration 
project for the development of PPBS at 
the state and local level. Several other 
cities and states have also begun devel- 
opments toward PPBS, although not 
involved in the project. 

Partly because of the important role of 
planning in PPBS, comprehensive state 
planning has begun to play an important 
part in the decision-making processes. 
In fact, planning is assuming impor- 
tance In many states which have not 
attempted PPBS. This is often true 
when states try to bring order out of 


the confusion caused by a multiplicity | 


of federally required plans. Budgeting 
and planning, therefore, are beginning 
to join in the decision-making processes 
of government. 


8 Conducted by the State-Local Finances 
Project, George Washington University, Wash- 
eington, D.C., in the following jurisdictions: 
States: California, Michigan, New York, Ver- 
mont, Wisconsin; Cities: Dayton, Ohio; Den- 
*ver, Colorado; Detroit, Michigan; New Ha- 
ven, Connecticut; San Diego, California; 
Counties: Dade, Florida; Davidson, Tennes- 
see; Los Angeles, California; Nassau, New 
York; Wayne, Michigan. « 


PPBS will not shoot suddefily to full 
bloom in any jurisdiction. Systems 
analysis and cost-effectiveness studies 
will be a long time in development, 
partly because of the short supply of 
systems analysts to make the studies 
and also in view of the difficulty of ap- 
plying systems techniques to social 
problems. Nevertheless, PPBS bas 
brought about a healthy re-thinking of 
the planning and budget processes and 
their roles and relationships in decision- 
making. PPBS shoypld also encourage 
more systematic efforts to evaluate al- 
ternatives and measure long-range ac- 
complishments. Important gains will 
thus have been made in our attempts to 
tackle the huge social and economic 
problems of the day. 


IssuES REGARDING FEDERAL FINANCIAL 
ASSISTANCE 


Categorical grants 


The importance of federal financial 
assistance has already been referred to. 
Given the great needs of state and local 
governments and their lack of resources 
in comparison with the federal govern- 
ment, it is inevitable that this assistance 
will continue to grow. Growth to date, 
however, has been almost solely in the 
direction of categorical grants, wherein 
each grant is applied to a relatively nar- 
row program, sometimes almost a splin- 
ter. This approach has been popular 
because it presumes to meet national 
needs by establishing a specific federal 
grant program for which there is strong 
and vocal support. Many well-estab- 
lished major governmental activities 
have developed through this route— 
interstate highway construction, public 
assistance, and agricultural extension 
services, to name a few. 

However, extreme proliferation in the 
number of grants—there are over 480 
today—-has made co-ordination among 
them most difficult. Programs for 
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water and sewer facilities, for example, 
can be funded through the Economic 
Development Administration, the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment (HUD), the Farmers’ Home 
Administration and the Department of 
the Interior. Despite co-ordinative ef- 
forts, confusion exists. Every grant 
program has its own set of standards, 
administrative regulations, and adminis- 
trative machinery. Furthermore, pro- 
grams are developed frequently on a 
crash basis, which places a premium on 
piecemeal action. “The result often is 
an administrative mishmash, with little 
over-all planning. 


Block grants 


Various alternates to the categorical 
grant approach have been suggested. 
One is the block grant, the grouping of 
categorical grants into major programs. 
This has been done under the Compre- 
hensive Health Planning and Public 
Health Services Amendments of 1966, 
whereby funds for many health-cate- 
gorical grant programs are lumped to 
finance a total health program in ac- 
cordance with a plan prepared by the 
state and approved by the Public Health 
Service. Implementation of this new 
procedure is just getting under way, and 
it is too early to know how well it will 
work, 

The block-grant idea is appealing to 
states because it provides for greater 
flexibility of planning and administra- 
tion. Under a general authorization, 
grant money can be used to further 
programs according to the greatest needs 
of a state, which may be different from 
the needs of a neighbor state. 

Block grants arouse resistance among 
proponents of the programs which have 
formerly received categorical grants. 
Under the categorical-grant approach, 
lobbying in Washington to obtain maxi- 
mum grants for one’s particular interest 
is the main task. Under the block- 


grant approach, such lobbying must be 
carried to the fifty state health agen- 
cies, governors, and legislatures to seek 
the desired allocations. Consequently, 
while the block grant appeals to gov- 
ernors, legislators, and others interested 
in over-all state planning and adminis- 
tration, implementation of this approach 
in the face of interest-group opposition 
will be a continuing uphill battle. 


Tax skaring 


Another device considered recently is 
tax sharing. Many versions of tax shar- 
ing have been proposed, but all are based 
on the general concept publicized by 
the so-called Heller Plan. Tax sharing 
essentially involves a distribution of 
federal revenues to the states, with few 
conditions attached. The distribution 
may be based on a percentage of income 
tax collected or percentage of national 
income. It may be distributed accord- 
ing to state of collection, or on a per 
capita basis sometimes weighted by tax 
effort and ability to pay. The grant 
may be made available for all state pur- 
poses, or may be confined to specific 
areas, such as health, education, and 
welfare. It may also be conditioned on 
the development of central administra- 
tive capabilities of the states. 

Tax-sharing proposals have varied 
considerably in provisions for passing a 
portion of the revenues on to local units 
of government, especially major cities. 
Some proposals contain formulas for 
state-local sharing, others would allow 
the state to determine the formula, and 
still others are silent on the question. 
Tax sharing has also variously been 
conceived of as being in addition to 
categorical grants or in substitution for 
some of them. 

To the states. the great appeal of tax 
sharing is the prospect of receiving a 
sizable sum of federal revenues with- 
out undue restrictions. This assumes 
that the state and local governments 
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ate best able to determine the alloca- 
tion of over-all resources to meet their 
own peculiar problems. 

However, objections to tax sharing 
have been many and varied. Some 
critics believe that the states can better 
maintain their vitality if they do not 
rely so heavily on federal revenues. 
Other opponents fear that the central 
cities will not get a fair share of the 
revenues from the federal government. 
Urban-rural conflicts may no longer be 
as significant as they once were, but 
urban-suburban frictions have devel- 
oped. In addition, tax sharing is op- 


posed by those who favor utilizing fed- © 


eral revenues and federal controls to 
further national purposes through speci- 
fying the programs for which federal 
money is to be used. 


Tax credits 


Another proposed method of federal 
assistance to states is the tax credit. 
Under this proposal, the taxpayer, when 
paying his federal income tax, would 
claim credit on income taxes paid to 
the state. The amount of credit is en- 
visioned somewhere between 30 and 50 
per cent of his state tax liability, The 
aim is to encourage state governments 
to levy new or more productive income 
taxes, in the knowledge that the added 
burden to the taxpayer will be only a 
portion of the amount accruing to the 
state. 

The tax credit device has the advan- 
tage of allowing the state to levy an 
income tax in a relatively painless man- 
ner. However, it does nothing to 
equalize distribution of federal assist- 
ance according to tax effort or ability 
to pay; states having less tax ability 

ewould not fare so well as wealthier 
states. The tax credit applied only to 
_ the income tax has also been objected to 
on the ground that the federal govern- 
ment is influencing the kind of tax the 
state should levy. 
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STATE EFFORTS NEEDED 


While federal assistance will be 
needed and continued in the foreseeable 
future, there is much that the states 
can do to strengthen their own fiscal 
situations. State tax effort varied 
(1964-1966) from 8.1 per cent of per- 
sonal income (Alaska) to 12.2 per cent 
(Vermont), with several other states 
near the two extremes. Thirty states 
levy both broad-based income taxes and 
general sales taxes; fourteen levy a 
sales tax only; fve, an income tax only; 
and one state, New Hampshire, has 
neither. ; 

Six states place the highest brackets 
of the income tax at 10 per cent or 
more, while ten place it at 5 per cent or 
less. Sales-tax rates range from 5 per 
cent to 2 per cent. Most states, in rela- 
tion to each other, thus appear to have 
untapped tax resources. Furthermore, 
while there is always resistance to 
higher taxes, there will probably be an 
upward push as the public continues to 
demand action on many critical prob- 
lems. 

Many states, having constitutional 
debt restrictions, are not able to take 
advantage of their potential borrowing 
power for construction projects. Many 
have bypassed constitutional require- 
ments by establishing independent pub- 
lic authorities. But this means that the 
states are charged higher interest rates 
than would be charged for general obli- 
gation bonds. 

States have been criticized for allow- 
ing the rapid expansion of industrial 
development bonds, which are used to 
attract industry into the state. Use of 
tax-exemption privileges for essentially 
private purposes carries with it the 
threat of federal actions to remove tax 
exemption on not only this type of bond 
but perhaps others. 

State constitutions also have hindered 
adequate organization of state activities. 
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Many states still have a diffusion of ex- 
ecutive responsibilities through the ex- 
istence of independently elected officers, 
boards, and commissions. Many have 
similarly fragmented executive author- 
ity through legislative action, stemming 
from legislative distrust of a strong ex- 
ecutive. 

State ability adequately to plan and 
administer its activities must also be 
strengthened. In part, this will be 
achieved through pointing toward the 
PPBS direction described previously. 
Progress also depends on employing 
highly qualified executives and techni- 


clans, utilizing latest techniques of prob- ` 


lem analysis, and providing training and 
other programs for upgrading and im- 
proving personnel, especially those in 
managerial positions. Salary structures 
need to be continually reviewed so that 
state and local governments obtain their 
share of well-trained and motivated 
people. 

In all this, the legislative role is im- 
portant. A strong legislature, having 
the time and resources for studying and 
legislating on the issues before it, can 
point the way toward, and provide the 
means for, strengthening state adminis- 
tration. 

States must also take the lead in help- 
ing to solve urban problems. States 
have often been immobile because of 
disputes among cities or among cities 
and suburbs. The very success of the 
cities in obtaining support from Con- 
gress fragments the total effort to plan 
and finance over-all metropolitan im- 
provement. The states, if they will, can 
do more to overcome this fragmentation 
than can the federal government. 


RECENT GAINS 


Fortunately, the states are moving in 
the right direction. Many things are 
happening. Legislatures are studying 
their requirements and taking action to 


improve their research and executive re- 
view capabilities. Citizens’ groups and 
foundations are taking an increasing in- 
terest in state gcvernment. The federal 
executive branch has taken steps to 
bring the states closer to the initial de- 
cision-making process before bills and 
regulations are drafted. Constitutions 
are being studied in an attempt to up- 
date them and >rovide more flexibility. 
The executive branches are being reor- 
ganized, often piece by piece, to foster 
co-ordination of related activities. 
Budget systems are being made positive 
tools of policy-making rather than re- 
maining primarily control-oriented. 
The state planning function is being up- 
graded, also for its importance in de- 
cision-making. Automated data-proc- 
essing and other modern tools are being 
utilized, with much attention being given 
to problems of interdepartmental and 
intergovernmental sharing and co-ordi- 
nation of information. 

These actions are encouraging. All in 
all, however, the problems facing the 
states and cities are so immense that 
substantial federal assistance will be 
needed. The broader the programs for 
which federal assistance is granted, the 
easier it will be for state and local gov- 
ernments to plan expenditures in the 
order of their own priorities. If there 
is also a lessening of multitudinous fed- 
eral restrictions and requirements, then 
a greater portion of administrative ef- 
fort can be put toward accomplishing 
objectives rather than in justifying 
every action to a bureau in Washington. 

Fortunately, the administration in 
Washington increasingly realizes the 
problem involved. Time will tell 
whether the recent moves toward 
greater federal-state co-operation and 
consultation on state and local problems 
portend a trend in this direction. Con-. 
tinuation of the trend will depend in 
part upon continuation of state and lo- 
cal efforts for self-improvement. 


Efficiency in State and Local Government Expenditures 


By C. LowELL Harriss * 


ABSTRACT: The large and growing size of state-local spend- 
ing makes the search for efficiency increasingly important. 
The biggest issues are those dealing with program elements, 
but operations and management also involve large amounts. 
The concept of efficiency in government spending presents dif- 
ficult problems, several being noted as helping to explain 
apparent slowness in achieving results. Ten factors associated 
with the growth of state-local spending and obstacles to ef- 
ficiency are identified. One line of progress is to improve 
organization as such, and much has already been done in some 
states and localities. Various factors continue to delay actions 
having much promise of good results. Central supervision of 
local activities can both help and hurt. To date, methods of 
tested success in the quest for improvement are less generally 
used than reason would indicate as feasible to raise the quality 
of accomplishment and reduce cost. The same applies to 
personnel policies. The large portion of total spending which 
goes for salaries makes personnel practices of key significance. 
Civil service merit systems, though extensive, are far from 
universal in state-local government. Fourteen specific areas 
for improving operating methods are listed, with the conclu- 
sion that general adoption of means which experience has 
shown can yield good results would produce significant cumu- 
lative benefit. Improvement of purchasing methods is one of 

‘the more important. Special commissions and permanent non- 
official groups have a record of accomplishment which argues for 
an expansion of their use. 
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Harriss, American Public Finance (8th ed.; Englewood Cliffs, NJ.: Prentice-Hall, 1965), and 
C. Lowell Harriss, Handbook of State and Local Government Finance (New York: Tax 
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TATE-LOCAL spending rose from 

$14.1 to $94.9 billion in the 20 
years to 1966. Per capita, the rise was 
from $103 to $487 (from $171 to $487 
in dollars of 1966 purchasing power). 
As the totals have grown, so has the sig- 
nificance of any given percentage of 
waste. Large sums indeed are involved 
in the search for efficiency. Also in- 
volved are services which are vital to 
the quality and progress of our lives, 
individually and as a society. 

Two aspects must be distinguished. 
(1) The big issues’ are those which deal 
with the program elements (a) whether 
to undertake a program and (b) the 
scale on which to perform it. Shall we 
try to build a new street network, go 
all-out on Medicaid, or use the state 
taxing mechanism to finance more of 
local schooling? When the answer is 
“Yes,” there appears the question, “How 
much?” Program decisions of these 
types determine the general magnitude 
of expenditure. (2) Having decided on 
the various objectives, there must then 
be choice among the different ways of 
seeking to achieve each. Some methods 
will be more efficient than others. Here 
we encounter operating methods. 


CONCEPT OF GOVERNMENT EFFICIENCY 


Why is achieving efficiency in govern- 
ment especially difficult (for, as com- 
pared with business, it ss difficult) ? 

Part of the problem is the fact that 
“efficiency in government” is Lard to 
define in a way which can be used “op- 
erationally.” Why not merely apply 
business concepts—and rely on the 
methods of business? 

Specifically, can we not determine the 
methods used by the most successful 
private businesses and adapt them to 
government—-and identify the methods 
used by the least successful concerns 
and see that governments steer clear of 
them? In some cases, the answer is 
“Ves’—-when governments do about the 


same things as business concerns, such 
as buying gasoline or paper clips, writ- 
ing checks or keeping certain records, 
repairing trucks or preparing meals. 
Often the answer must be “No.” The 
program aspects of government are not 
business—schools, policing, highways, 
welfare. The reason we resort to gov- 
ernment to provide and do them, pre- 
sumably, is that they are not things 
which business can, or will, do well. 
The experience of an efficient corpora- 
tion, for example, may guide a state- 
local garage to better inventorying of 
spare parts; it would not be much help 
in deciding how many police autos to 
order for the best amount of protection 
possible from tke dollars available. 

Business measures both its results and 
its costs in the same terms—dollars. 
The most desirable general types of 
business activity (the counterpart of 
program in government), and the most 
efficient methods, will be those which 
give the biggest excess of dollar returns 
over dollar costs. For government, how- 
ever, few of the most important results 
—more or less schooling or hospital 
service—can be measured in money. 
Costs can be so measured, but not 
achievements. ‘The benefits of govern- 
ment services, especially collective bene- 
fits, are not sold in the free market. No 
satisfactory way exists to measure their 
worth. The cost of one more garbage 
truck, of a thousand new books for a 
library, or of a 2 per cent rise in relief 
allowances, can be measured in dollars, 
but not the benefits. To determine 
whether or not (on program grounds) a 
government expenditure should be in- 
creased must usually rest on judgments 
of a nonbusiness type. Such judgments 
are necessarily less well based on mea- 
surable facts than are those expressed 
in the give and take of the market place | 
(Choices involving purely operational 
decisions will be clearer.) 

The fact that the results of govern- 
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ment spending are not measured clearly 
in immediate dollar terms may help to 
account for the feeling sometimes en- 
countered that “economy” can be 
achieved by “not spending.” Of course, 
outright rejection of a proposal for a 
new program, or for the expansion of 
one already operating, may be wise. 
Sometimes the complete elimination of 
an activity will make sense. Occasion- 
ally, an across-the-board budget reduc- 
tion to compel departments to overhaul 
procedures may contribute to true econ- 
omy. Often, however, arbitrary actions 
must lower rather than promote effi- 
clency. 

True economy can require spending 
more to get a better quality of service or 
a new service whose value, as nearly as 
reasonable men can determine, will ex- 
ceed the cost. Real economy may re- 
quire spending more to lay the founda- 
tions for less spending later, for example, 
new equipment to reduce need for labor. 
Such generalities have more than a little 
of triteness. But stating them helps 
to make explicit some of the reasons why 
extra effort, and different kinds of ef- 
fort, are required for high effectiveness 
in the search for efficiency in state-local 
spending, as contrasted with business. 

A leading study has identified six 
types of “economy.” + 

(1) “Get along without it” economy 
—doing without some activity or ser- 
vice. Going without a welfare center, a 
public retail market, a playground, a 
branch library, or a proposed reservoir, 
saves money in a very visible form; so 
does a decision not to increase a certain 
staff. This type of economy also results 
from discontinuing or not fillmg a va- 
cancy. 

(2) “Cheaper service” economy—that 

1¥rom New York City, Mayor’s Committee 
_ on Management Survey, Modern Manage- 

ment for the City of New York, Vol. 1 (New 
York, 1953), pp. 32-37. I do not here dis- 


tinguish my summary wording from those 
phrases taken directly from the report. 


which comes from lowering standards. 
Cleaning streets once instead of three 
times a week saves money, but the 
streets will not be so clean. Three 
nurses in a given hospital ward cost 
less than five, but the patients get less 
attention. Class sizes affect teacher- 
salary costs per child, but the quality of 
the education presumably differs. 

(3) “Better methods” economy—the 
same job in a better or quicker way. 
Here is what we generally mean by effi- 
ciency, Labor-saving machinery and 
good tools, and the Application of ma- 
chine instead of human power, play a 
part here. Another aspect is found in 
work-simplification, where unnecessary 
forms or motions are eliminated, one 
process is made to do the work of two, 
and the flow of work is revised to make 
it easier and faster. 

(4) “Penny wise and pound foolish” 
economy—the “saving” in the current 
budget that produces greater expendi- 
tures in the long run. Lack of mainte- 
nance of schools, hospitals, and streets 
will offer opportunities in the short run. 

(5) “Take a look ahead” economy. 
Some of the greatest sheer waste comes 
from “compulsory, inescapable, emer- 
gency expenditures” which could have 
been avoided by clearheaded advance 
planning, analysis, and courage. Popu- 
lation settlement that is permitted with- 
out proper streets and sewers creates 
nothing but trouble and unnecessary 
costs, both for the householders and for 
the city. Big projects that are started 
with a small commitment can lead into 
millions of dollars later. Unfortunately, 
the economy which comes from taking a 
look ahead can never be measured in 
dramatic budget reductions. 

(6) Finally, we have “blue sky” econ- 
omy-—pure conversation. It resembles 
the economy of window shopping, with 
its noble decision not to buy something 
which there was never any chance of 


buying anyway. 
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SPENDING GROWTH AND OBSTACLES TO 
EFFICIENCY 


The growth of state-local spending 
has many causes at various leve.s and 
with various interactions: inflation, pop- 
lation expansion and movement, increas- 
ing use of the automobile, desire far bet- 
ter quality of services, urbanization, ris- 
ing humanitarian aspirations, the g-owth 
of federal grants, the accumulation of 
debt, and the like. Rather than using 
my limited space to discuss these vérious 
points, I prefer to’ list reasons why, in 
the absence of very special efforts, con- 
siderable waste in government spending 
seems likely and why the need fo: de- 
vising and adopting special mears of 
prevention seems so compelling: 

(1) Objectives may be poorly de- 
fned. What, really, is the purpose of 
this welfare program, that new highway, 
the hospital expansion, or lowering a 
school’s class size? Without a clear no- 
tion of the goal being sought, selection 
of the best means of trying to reach it 
is well-nigh impossible. 

(2) Interest groups press for par-icu- 
lar programs beyond the scale that will 
benefit the general public. The saare 
of the cost which the advocating group 
will bear is less than the gain which its 
members expect. Must we not, there- 
fore, expect a bias toward carrying spe- 
cific programs farther than is in the 
broad collective interest? 

(3) The political process—think of 
what happens during election cam- 
paigns!—is not highly efficient in re- 
vealing (a) what people want in rela-ion 
to (b) what they are willing to pay for. 
What, really, can we legitimately expect 
in terms of economic wisdom from the 
political process? 

(4) Where government decision-mak- 
ing rests with a group such as a city 
council or a legislature, the press of 
many interests results in compromises 
and concessions. These are the essence 


of politics. But for what kinds of eco- 
nomic problems will such compromises 
give good results? Efficient allocation 
of scarce resources may require more 
objective and clear-cut criteria of choice 

(5) Government officials are not un- 
der the insistent pressures to economize 
that most businessmen face. There is 
no bankruptcy for failure, no diminu- 
tion of profit for general laxity, little 
or no reward for economy. On the con- 
trary, does not the ordinary government 
official have an incentive to enlarge 
his department’s spending, because 
his opportunity for advancement will 
depend in part upon the growth of his 
“empire”? 

(6) Men may be appointed, or 
elected, to key positions with little or no 
capacity for the job. The selection and 
promotion processes of the merit system 
do not always favor creative executive 
ability. 

(7) Results which “spill over” into 
other communities (or states)—the pos- 
itive effects of wise spending and the 
negative effects of taxes—will generally 
not be taken into account adequately by 
the decision-makers in the particular 
unit of government. The makers of 
decisions in each jurisdiction must focus 
on what will happen in their area. 

(8) Capital accounting and “time 
perspective’—valuing future costs and 
benefits—~present difficulties for making 
efficient capital investments. What in- 
terest rate should be used in discount- 
ing the value of future benefits of a 
highway or school improvement? A 
thirty- to fifty-year project which seems 
amply justified if an interest rate of 4 
per cent is used can be of doubtful merit 
if the current rate is 6 per cent, and 
totally unwarranted at an 8 per cent . 
rate. 

(9) “Parkinson’s Law” seems valid. . 
Each organization tends to create work 
for itself. Paper work requires more 
paper work; conferences, more confer- 
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ences; each echelon of supervisory per- 
sonnel, a higher echelon to supervise it. 

(10) Programs are commonly under- 
taken on the basis of “underguesti- 
mated” cost figures. The full cost, as 
noted earlier, often proves higher when 
reconsideration is no longer feasible. 

More rational planning of government 
programs, more efficient operation, 
elimination of waste, and promotion of 
economy rarely develop spontaneously 
within the administration. Something 
special is needed. Even when it appears 
internally, the full needs will not be 
met. Let us examine various problems 
and procedures for controlling state- 
local activities in the interest of effi- 
ciency and economy. 


ORGANIZATION AND REORGANIZATION 


The existence of 50 states and 81,253 
(1967) local governments sets limits on 
what any single article can offer in the 
way of useful generalization. For ex- 
ample, the Tax Foundation’s study, 
State Expenditure Controls: An Evalua- 
tton, runs to 80 pages; its Supplement 
has 59 pages; and the two volumes do 
not include all of the information as- 
embled on a subject which does not 
itself cover more than a modest portion 
of the state activities relevant to the 
present paper. Local government devel- 
opments would require a multiple of the 
space. Much goes on all the time, and 
only a small fraction gets recorded. 

In itself, the variety in governmental 
organization constitutes a source of 
strength. Assuming that government 
exists to serve the wishes of the people, 
and recognizing the fact that both 
human desires and conditions differ con. 
siderably, must we not agree that more, 
rather than fewer, alternatives will offer 
better chances of satisfying combina- 
tions of popular preferences? I think 
‘so. But any good thing can go too far. 
And much of the difference and multi- 
plicity in state-local government organi- 


zation today reflects failure to keep up 
with the best. One means to greater 
efficiency will be reorganization. 

Many state and local governments 
have grown like old English houses—a 
wing added here, an extension there, up- 
to-date plumbing put into this section, 
another wing shut off and allowed 
quietly to crumble away. Such growth 
is picturesque rather than efficient; in 
government, the results are overlapping 
duties, wasteful duplication, and divided 
responsibility. 

At any time, the di&tribution of func- 
tions among governments within a state 
will hardly be the most effective and 
economical. For example, outside of 
New England the 17,000 townships are - 
frequently artificial units without popu- 
lation centers and with governments 
small and inexpertly staffed; shifting 
town functions to larger units would 
often provide better service, less cost, or 
both. Much has been done to reorga- 
nize school districts; improvement in 
transportation expanded the radius of 
school attendance, and the 21,782 school 
districts of 1967 were only 43 per cent 
of the 1957 total. Fewer and larger 
school units will supply better educa- 
tional facilities per dollar of cost. Un- 
doubtedly, more can still be done to 
enhance efficiency in our schools by 
reorganization. 

A start at modernizing county gov- 
ernment has been made in some states. 
Here and there, groups of counties are 
co-operating to reduce costs and im- 
prove the quality of their services. 
Connecticut has transferred all county 
service functions to other units. Some 
states have started to reduce county 
functions. Such traditional county 
functions as road maintenance, drain- 
age, and poor relief can often be 
handled more economically by the state, 
special districts, or other local govern- 
ments. On the other hand, some activi- 
ties, such as airport maintenance and 
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other functions important to a metropo- 
lis and surrounding suburban commu- 
nities, might be better managed by 
counties than by the government units 
now responsible for them. 

In the ten years to 1967 the special 
districts for handling particular func- 
tions grew from 14,424 to 21,264. The 
motive may be nothing more than to 
escape tax or debt limits. In some cases 
a new agency is the only feasible device 
for extencing operations beyond unduly 
narrow local jurisdictions. A special 
district may illustrate popular govern- 
ment at its best: the people involved 
handle their own affairs and pay the 
pills. Sometimes the special district is 
government at its worst: incompentent, 
grafting political organizations provide 
poor service at high cost. More often, 
apparently, special districts are waste- 
ful: units are too small to operate with 
reasonable efficiency, to employ well- 
trained people, and to buy the best 
equipment and use it intensively; there 
is no effective machinery for standardi- 
zation and co-ordination of service. 
Overlapping and complexity of organi- 
zational structure over an area create 
wasteful duplication and make popular 
control practically impossible. 

Defects in state-local government 
organization lead to more than a little 
waste in terms of dollars and cents. 
The public also suffers because the qual- 
ity of both vital public services and 
enriching amenities falls below reason- 
able aspirations. No single formula will 


cure the evils. In some cases, further . 


centralization is indicated. Only larger 
units can afford the specialized person- 
nel and equipment needed to provide 
services at a high-quality level. Im- 
provements in transportation and com- 
munication have removed much of the 
original justification for some small 
units. Moreover, some needs of metro- 
politan areas (pollution control, mass 
transit, and recreation, for example) 
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cannot be met except by action on a 
scale that involves a region covering 
many independent localities. 

Although more centralization has a 
role to play, it is anything but a pana- 
cea. Quite the contrary. The units best 
fitted to administer functions must be 
determined separately on the basis of 
public services rendered, area and pop- 
ulation to be served, taxable resources, 
and the pressures from Uncle Sam as he 
hands out grants-in-aid. 

What are the cbstacles to successful 
reorganization? Folitical parties, office- 
holders, and interested parties who feel 
that they have a vested interest in the 
current structure will often oppose im- ` 
provement. And in public inertia and 
voter indifference they have powerful 
allies, buttressed by constitutional pro- 
visions. Yet a good deal has been done. 

The expansion of state activities 
during the Great Depression (and after 
the war) strained the typical state ad- 
ministrative organization and brought 
pressure for change. The reorganiza- 
tions effected differ greatly. Some have 
been accomplished by constitutional 
amendment, some by statutory change: 
some extend to almost the entire state 
government and build a well-integrated 
structure. Some have been only partial 
—excluding, for example, some activi- 
ties (highways or schools) or the pre- 
rogatives of some elected officialdom; 
they have achieved only incomplete 
integration of state functions. The re- 
sults are not easy to ascertain. Quality 
of service is not readily measured, and, in 
many cases, a part of the purpose has 
been to improve the services ren- 
dered. Certainly, dollar measures are 
not available. 

Local reorganization has taken many, 
forms—including some failure to do 
much, One feature of municipal reform 
hes been the campaign to centralize ad- 
ministrative functions in a city manager. 
About 1,200 localities have adopted 
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“manager” government. A trained ex- 
ecutive, hired for his ability, is placed 
in charge and, in fact, given more secu- 
rity of tenure as compared with the 
periodic rotations of elected officials. 

Much reorganization of the adminis- 
tration of local government must wait 
upon the consolidation and reshifting of 
functions. Already, some of the more 
populous counties have so much to do 
that, irrespective of other reforms, they 
demand the best possible administrative 
structure. Only a handful of counties 
have moved to “manager” government. 

The financial realm offers what would 
seem to be relatively straightforward 
* ways to improve operations. In an 
uncounted number of governments, the 
management of finance remains rudi- 
mentary, but in others, methods are as 
modern as possible. Separate respon- 
sibility must be clear for the collection 
of funds, for their custody and use in 
payments, for budgetary procedure, and 
for checking after payments have been 
made. Modern procedures, equipment, 
and training still appear in all-too-few 
cases; but progress is being made. 


CENTRAL SUPERVISION AND CONTROL 
oF LOCAL ACTIVITIES 


Many interested observers constantly 
watch the fiscal operations of the fed- 
eral government, the states, and the 
larger cities. County, town, and village 
governments, however, often function in 
relative obscurity. Waste and ineffi- 
ciency, in the choice and continuation 
of programs as well as in methods, may 
color their operations without ever 
clearly coming to public attention. 

It is too much to hope that a pro- 
gressive political leader will step for- 
ward in each local government to place 

“its activities on a sound basis and to 
provide some means for keeping them 
` up-to-date and improving. Progress can 
be aided by pressure and guidance from 
above. But general rules and direction 


can be harmful as well as helpful, and 
we are now hearing more often that 
federal influence has misdirecting effects 
which consist of distortion of allocations 
among programs. 

Constitutional or statutory limitations 
on borrowing and tax rates are rather 
crude attempts to prevent local extrava- 
gance. The rules vary widely. Esti- 
mates of results differ. The evidence 
which I have seen suggests that the 
search for better methods has a long 
way to go. 

Many states have prescribed account- 
ing and budgetary systems for localities, 
state supervision of local accounts, and 
even actual state supervision or control 
of local financial practices. All states 
provide for some form of state inspec- 
tion of local accounts, generally to as- 
sure that local financial and budgeting 
policies, and accounting methods and 
controls, conform with statutory re- 
quirements. Most states go farther in 
supervision. Examination of local ac- 
counts by state auditors is widespread. 
In half the states, both county and 
municipal accounts are subject to ex- 
amination; other states limit such audit 
to the accounts of specified classes of 
local governments. 

Another check upon local financial 
procedures is the statutory prescription 
of local budgeting procedures and forms, 
generally to accord with at least some 
minimum of state-established procedure. 
The purpose is to erect a defense against 
wasteful spending and deficits by cor- 
relating anticipated revenue and ex- 
penditure. Under these laws, local units 
may not set tax rates until an estimate 
of expenditures has been prepared. A 
common provision is that a prior-year 
deficit must be included as an expense 
item in the current-year budget. 

Several local functions have long been 
subject to a considerable degree of state 
supervision. Education is the leading 
example. All states require comprehen- 
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sive reports to state departments of 
education; most states maintain staffs 
of educational inspectors. What have 
been the results? Is the quality of edu- 
cation correlated positively—or nega- 
tively——with the amount of state super- 
vision? or with particular types? Obvi- 
ously, no sweeping conclusion can be 
of much help, except to say that here, 
as elsewhere, our aspirations cannot be 
achieved without change in procedures. 

Highway commissions exercise a vary- 
ing degree of supervision over local road 
construction and*maintenance. In the 
administration of public health pro- 
grams and of funds provided under the 
Social Security’ Act, the states, subject 
to federal directives, have a large mea- 
sure of control over local actions; as 
regards these functions, the counties and 
municipalities in some states are little 
more than administrative districts for 
the state function. 

Some states have embarked upon 
broader programs of “controlling” local 
expenditures. The growth of federal 
grants-in-aid has multiplied the influ- 
ence “from above.” With more pro- 
grams, major and minor, financed in 
part with funds from higher levels, both 
states and localities are affected at many 
more points than in the past. Dollars 
bring supervision. Some of it undoubt- 
edly raises the level of effective compe- 
tence as federal influence extends the 
benefits of specialization, centralization, 
and protection against local pressures of 
less admirable forms. Extra costs of 
compliance can be more than negligible, 
however, and the weakening of auton- 
omy over the budget arouses complaints 
having much validity. 


PERSONNEL 


The caliber of personnel goes far to 
determine the quality of government 
activity. From major policy-decisions 
on program issues to the smallest as- 


pects of operations, human actions dre 
central. Able men will accomplish re- 
sults under an obsolete and cumbersome 
organization. And the most thorough- 
going administrative reorganization is 
of little avail if the officeholders and 
employees are incompetent. As more 
responsibility has been put on govern- 
ment, the importance of personnel poli- 
cies has increased. And among costs, 
personnel expenses themselves account 
for around 55 per cent of total state- 
local outlays. 

The selection and rewarding of policy- 
determining officials, both those chosen 
by election and those appointed (by the 
governor, major, or other elected of- ` 
ficials) must obviously present the 
greatest of challenges to society. High 
importance also attaches to employees 
who perform the more routine govern- 
ment functions, and many *>bs have 
elements which are far from routine. 
They call for integrity, a level of com- 
petence which is not easily obtained, 
and other qualities for which demand 
often seems to exceed supply (at going 
salary rates). 

The merits of “merit systems” are 
generally familiar. Reliance on com- 
petitive examinations and more or less 
objective criteria, plus supervisors’ 
ratings, must seem superior to older 
procedures. Specialization and centrali- 
zation of personnel management also 
provide opportunities for bettering, and 
materially so, some of the more tradi- 
tional methods of staffing state-local 
offices. 

State civil service reform has made 
progress, but less than seems desirable. 
Not many more than half of the states 
have what may be properly termed 
comprehensive merit systems. All, how. 
ever, make some use of merit systems, 
if only because qualifying for federal 
funds requires such procedures for cer- 
tain positions. About a thousand cities, 
nearly two hundred counties, and a few 
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ences; each echelon of supervisory per- 
sonnel, a higher echelon to supervise it. 

(10) Programs are commonly under- 
taken on the basis of ‘“underguesti- 
mated” cost figures. The full cost, as 
noted earlier, often proves higher when 
reconsideration is no longer feasible. 

More rational planning of government 
programs, more efficient operation, 
elimination of waste, and promotion of 
economy rarely develop spontaneously 
within the administration. Something 
special is needed. Even when it appears 
internally, the full needs will not be 
met. Let us examine various problems 
and procedures for controlling state- 
local activities in the interest of eff- 
ciency and economy. 


ORGANIZATION AND REORGANIZATION 


The existence of 50 states and 81,253 
(1967) local governments sets limits on 
what any single article can offer in the 
way of useful generalization. For ex- 
ample, the Tax Foundation’s study, 
State Expenditure Controls: An Evalua- 
tion, runs to 80 pages; its Supplement 
has 59 pages; and the two volumes do 
not include all of the information as- 
embled on a subject which does not 
itself cover more than a modest portion 
of the sfate activities relevant to the 
present paper. Local government devel- 
opments would require a multiple of the 
space. Much goes on all the time, and 
only a small fraction gets recorded. 

In itself, the variety in governmental 
organization constitutes a source of 
strength. Assuming that government 
exists to serve the wishes of the people, 
and recognizing the fact that both 
human desires and conditions differ con. 
siderably, must we not agree that more, 


rather than fewer, alternatives will offer 


better chances of satisfying combina- 
tions of popular preferences? I think 


‘so. But any good thing can go too far. 


And much of the difference and multi- 
plicity in state-local government organi- 


zation today reflects failure to keep up 
with the best. One means to greater 
efficiency will be reorganization. 

Many state and local governments 
have grown like old English houses—a 
wing added here, an extension there, up- 
to-date plumbing put into this section, 
another wing shut off and allowed 
quietly to crumble awey. Such growth 
is picturesque rather than efficient; in 
government, the results are overlapping 
duties, wasteful duplication, and divided 
responsibility. 

At any time, the di$tribution of func- 
tions among governmen:s within a state 
will hardly be the most effective and 
economical. For example, outside of 
New England the 17,00) townships are 
frequently artificial units without popu- 
lation centers and with governments 
small and inexpertly staffed; shifting 
town functions to larger units would 
often provide better service, less cost, or 
both. Much has been done to reorga- 
nize school districts; improvement in 
transportation expanded the radius of 
school attendance, and the 21,782 school 
districts of 1967 were only 43 per cent 
of the 1957 total. Few=r and larger 
school units will supply better educa- 
tional facilities per dollar of cost. Un- 
doubtedly, more can still be done to 
enhance efficiency in our schools by 
reorganization. 

A start at modernizing county gov- 
ernment has been made in some ‘states. 
Here and there, groups of counties are 
co-operating to reduce costs and im- 
prove the quality of their services. 
Connecticut has transferrec all county 
service functions to other units. Some 
states have started to reduce county 
functions. Such traditional county 
functions as road maintenance, drain- 
age, and poor relief can often be 
handled more economically by the state, 
special districts, or other local govern- 
ments. On the other hand, some activi- 
ties, such as airport maintenance and 
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other functions important to a metropo- 
lis and surrounding suburban commu- 
nities, might be better managed by 
counties than by the government units 
now responsible for them. 

In the ten years to 1967 the special 
districts for handling particular func- 
tions grew from 14,424 to 21,264. The 
motive may be nothing more than to 
escape zax or debt limits. In some cases 
z new agency is the only feasible device 
for extendmg operations beyond unduly 
narrow local jurisdictions. A special 
district may illugtrate popular govern- 
ment at its best: the people involved 
handle their own affairs and pay the 
bills. Sometimes the special district is 
government at its worst: incompentent, 
grafting political organizations provide 
poor service at high cost. More often, 
apparently, special districts are waste- 
ful: units are too small to operate with 
reasonable efficiency, to employ well- 
trained people, and to buy the hest 
equipment and use it intensively; there 
is nc effective machinery for standardi- 
zatian and co-ordination of service. 
Overlapping and complexity of organi- 
zational structure over an area create 
wasteful duplication and make popular 
control practically impossible. 

Defects in state-local government 
organization lead to more than a little 
waste in terms of dollars and cents. 
The public also suffers because the qual- 
ity of both vital public services and 
enriching amenities falls below reason- 
able aspirations. No single formula will 
cure the evils. In some cases, further 
centralization is indicated. Only larger 
units can afford the specialized person- 
nel and equipment needed to provide 
services at a high-quality level. Im- 
provements in transportation anc com- 
munication have removed much of the 
original justification for some small 
units. Moreover, some needs of metro- 
colitan areas (pollution control, mass 
transit, and recreation, for example) 
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cannot be met except by action on a 
scale that involves a region covering 
many independent localities. 

Although more centralization has a 
role to play, it is anything but a pana- 
cea. Quite the contrary. The units best 
fitted to administer functions must be 
determined separately on the basis of 
public services rendered, area and pop- 
ulation to be served, taxable resources, 
and the pressures from Uncle Sam as he 
hands out grants-in-aid. 

What are the obstacles to successful 
reorganization? Political parties, office- 
holders, and interested parties who feel 
that they have a vested interest in the 
current structure will often oppose im- ` 
provement. And in public inertia and 
voter indifference they have powerful 
allies, buttressed by constitutional pro- 
visions. Yet a good deal has been done. 

The expansion of state activities 
during the Great Depression (and after 
the war) strained the typical state ad- 
ministrative organization and brought 
pressure for change. The reorganiza- 
tions effected differ greatly. Some have 
been accomplished by constitutional 
amendment, some by statutory change: 
some extend to almost the entire state 
government and build a well-integrated 
structure. Some have been only partial 
—excluding, for example, some activi- 
ties (highways or schools) or the pre- 
rogatives of some elected officialdom; 
they have achieved only incomplete 
integration of state functions. ‘The re- 
sults are not easy to ascertain. Quality 
of service is not readily measured, and, in 
many cases, a part of the purpose has 
been to improve the services ren- 
dered. Certainly, dollar measures are 
not available. 

Local reorganization has taken many, 
forms—including some failure to do 
much. One feature of municipal reform 
has been the campaign to centralize ad- 
ministrative functions in a city manager 
About 1,200 localities have adopted 
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* ways to improve operations. 


“manager” government. A trained ex- 
ecutive, hired for his ability, is placed 
in charge and, in fact, given more secu- 
rity of tenure as compared with the 
periodic rotations of elected officials. 

Much reorganization of the adminis- 
tration of local government must wait 
upon the consolidation and reshifting of 
functions. Already, some of the more 
populous counties have so much to do 
that, irrespective of other reforms, they 
demand the best possible administrative 
structure. Only a handful of counties 
have moved to “manager” government. 

The financial realm offers what would 
seem to be relatively straightforward 
In an 
uncounted number of governments, the 
management of finance remains rudi- 
mentary, but in others, methods are as 
modern as possible. Separate respon- 
sibility must be clear for the collection 
of funds, for their custody and use in 
payments, for budgetary procedure, and 
for checking after payments have been 
made. Modern procedures, equipment, 
and training still appear in all-too-few 
cases; but progress is being made. 


CENTRAL SUPERVISION AND CONTROL 
oF LOCAL ACTIVITTES 


Many interested observers constantly 
watch the fiscal operations of the fed- 
eral government, the states, and the 
larger cities. County, town, and village 
governments, however, often function in 
relative obscurity. Waste and ineffi- 
ciency, in the choice and continuation 
of programs as well as in methods, may 
color their operations without ever 
clearly coming to public attention. 

It is too much to hope that a pro- 
gressive political leader will step for- 
ward in each local government to place 

“its activities on a sound basis and to 
provide some means for keeping them 
` up-to-date and improving. Progress can 
be aided by pressure and guidance from 
above. But general rules and direction 


can be harmful as well as helpful, and 
we are now hearing more often that 
federal influence has misdirecting effects 
which consist of distortion of allocations 
among programs. 

Constitutional or statutory limitations 
on borrowing and tax rates are rather 
crude attempts to prevent local extrava- 
gance, The rules vary widely. Esti- 
mates of results differ. The evidence 
which I have seen suggests that the 
search for better methods has a long 
way to go. 

Many states have prescribed account- 
ing and budgetary systems for localities, 
state supervision of local accounts, and 
even actual state supervision or control 
of local financial practices. All states 
provide for some form of state inspec- 
tion of local accounts, generally to as- 
sure that local financial and budgeting 
policies, and accounting methods and 
controls, conform with statutory re- 
quirements. Most states go farther in 
supervision. Examination of local ac- 
counts by state auditors is widespread. 
In half the states, both county and 
municipal accounts are subject to ex- 
amination; other states limit such audit 
to the accounts of specified classes of 
local governments. 

Another check upon local financial 
procedures is the statutory prescription 
of local budgeting procedures and forms, 
generally to accord with at least some 
minimum of state-established procedure. 
The purpose is to erect a defense against 
wasteful spending and deficits by cor- 
relating anticipated revenue and ex- 
penditure. Under these laws, local units 
may not set tax rates until an estimate 
of expenditures has been prepared. A 
common provision is that a prior-year 
deficit must be included as an expense 
item in the current-year budget. 

Several local functions have long been 
subject to a considerable degree of state 
supervision. Education is the leading 
example. All states require comprehen- 
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sive reports to state departments of 
education; most states maintain staffs 
of educational inspectors. What have 
been the results? Is the quality of edu- 
cation: correlated positively—or nega- 
tively--with the amount of state super- 
vision? or with particular types? Obvi- 
ously, no sweeping conclusion can be 
of much help, except to say that here, 
as elsewhere, our aspirations cannot be 
achieved without change in procedures. 

Highway commissions exercise a vary- 
ing degree of supervision over local read 
construction and*maintenance. In the 
administration of public health pro- 
grams and of funds provided under the 
Social Security’ Act, the states, subject 
to federal directives, have a large mea- 
suré of control over local actions; as 
regards these functions, the counties and 
municipalities in some states are little 
more than administrative districts for 
the state function. 

Some states have embarked upon 
broader programs of “controlling” local 
expenditures. The growth of federal 
gran-s-in-aid has multiplied the influ- 
ence “from above.” With more pro- 
grams, Major and minor, financed in 
part with funds from higher levels, both 
states and localities are affected at many 
more peints than in the past. Dollars 
bring supervision. Some of it undoubt- 
edly raises the level of effective compe- 
tence as federal influence extends the 
benefits of specialization, centralization, 
and protection against local pressures of 
less admirable forms. Extra costs of 
compliance can be more than neglignble, 
however, and the weakening of auton- 
omy over the budget arouses complaints 
having much validity. 


PERSONNEL 


The caliber of personnel goes far to 
determine the quality of government 
activity. From major policy-decisions 
on program issues to the smallest as- 


pects of operations, human actions dre 
central. Able men will accomplish re- 
sults under an obsolete and cumbersome 
organization. And the most thorough- 
going administrative reorganization is 
of little avail if the officeholders and 
employees are incompetent. As more 
responsibility has been put on govern- 
ment, the importance of personnel poli- 
cies has increased. And among costs, 
personnel expenses themselves account 
for around 55 per cent of total state- 
local outlays. 

The selection and rewarding of policy- 
determining officials, both those chosen 
by election and those appointed (by the 
governor, major, or other elected of- ` 
ficials) must obviously present the 
greatest of challenges to society. High 
importance also attaches to employees 
who perform the more routine govern- 
ment functions, and many “jobs have 
elements which are far from routine. 
They call for integrity, a level of com- 
petence which is not easily obtained, 
and other qualities for which demand 
often seems to exceed supply (at going 
salary rates). 

The merits of ‘merit systems” are 
generally familiar. Reliance on com- 
petitive examinations and more or less 
objective criteria, plus supervisors’ 
ratings, must seem superior to older 
procedures. Specialization and centrali- 
zation of personnel management also 
provide opportunities for bettering, and 
materially so, some of the more tradi- 
tional methods of staffing state-local 
offices. 

State civil service reform has made 
progress, but less than seems desirable. 
Not many more than half of the states 
have what may be properly termed 
comprehensive merit systems. All, how, 
ever, make some use of merit systems, 
if only because qualifying for federal 
funds requires such procedures for cer- 
tain positions. About a thousand cities, 
nearly two hundred counties, and a few 
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special districts operate under some 
form of merit system for all or part of 
their services. Generally, however, the 
patronage system still plays an impor- 
tant role in local government. In some 
states, a state agency exists to serve 
local governments in administering 
merit systems. Other states leave the 
responsibility with each city. The ef- 
fects of state roles in certification and 
other practices affecting education are 
widely debated; clearly, this vast 
problem will continue to warrant study 
and action. 

The net effect of what has been 
done—-and of what remains undone— 
can hardly be assessed. Placing govern- 
ment employees under a merit system 
can assure a minimum of competence, 
reduce turnover, and eliminate serious 
graft. But much more is needed to 
produce a government personnel of 
high competence, able to fulfill its re- 
sponsibility efficiently and economically. 
Once again one can say that if all gov- 
ernments used methods proved success- 
ful by the best quarter or tenth, Amer- 
ican taxpayers would be more than a 
little better off. 

Seven points call for brief comment. 

(1) Compensation. What salaries 
will be high enough to attract men and 
women of ability equal to the require- 
ments? The fact that reasonably quali- 
fied applicants for civil service positions 
are fewer than the jobs open will indi- 
cate that pay schedules are inadequate. 
But a small excess of applicants will not 
show that pay is about right (adequate) 
or a trifle too high. Specifications may 
be set lower than really appropriate. 
For some years into the 1950’s, many 
government units did not keep their 
salaries in line with business-compensa- 
tion levels. But salary schedules have 
_ risen substantially, from an average of 

$3,900 in 1956 to $5,800 in 1966. 
Average earnings for all jobs in private 
industry was about 2 per cent higher, 


but the mix differs so greatly that gen- 
eral comparison requires far more evi- 
dence than I have. Where pay in high- 
level government positions still lags, the 
defect could be eliminated at minor 
cost. 

(2) Security. Job tenure has long 
been a major attraction of civil service 
for some people. Today large areas of 
private business offer almost as much 
job security as do state-local govern- 
ments with merit systems. Moreover 
some of the security is illusionary; the 
legislature may cutean agency; or re- 
organization may require staff-reduction 
which, although perhaps not leading to 
discharge, brings transfer to less desir- 
able work. In many cases, full pension 
rights of state-local employees are not 
readily transferable; some are substan- 
tially lost when an employee leaves be- 


fore retirement or even transfers to an- 


other government unit. The net attrac- 
tion of security elernents, therefore, 
must be hard to appraise. 

(3) Incentives. Good work for gov- 
ernment should be rewarded and poor 
work, penalized. It is difficult, however, 
to organize much government service so 
that individual achievement can be ap- 
propriately rewarded. Most employees 
can look forward, whatever their merit, 
to only creeping promation, except for 
two extraneous eventuaities—their par- 
ticular departments may expand rapidly, 
or they may succeed ir transferring to 
some newly created agency. Obviously, 
we need effort to make incentives as 
good as our ingenuity can devise. 

(4) Morale. An element of social 
prestige may be one of the attractions 
of government—but not often, I sup- 
pose, in this country. Reiterated public 
complaints about incompetence and 
sheer laziness on the par- of government 
employees cast a cloud on all the staff. 
Indiscriminate criticism can rob much 
of an entire service of some of its pride, 
with unfortunate effects cn the character 
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of its work and the success of recruit- 
ment. ` 

(5) Dismissal. Getting rid of an in- 
competent individual who has gained 
tenure is extremely difficult. The laws 
provide safeguards against discharge 
without “cause,” and “cause” is hard to 
establish. Consequently, an employee’s 
work must be very bad indeed before 
it is cause for dismissal. Even then, 
procedures may take months and absorb 
endless hours of official effort. Conse- 
quently, incompetents who would be 
soon weeded out ef a private business 
organization can stay on in government 
service, 

(6) Recruiting and promotion. Until 
recently, recruiting was passive; govern- 
ments were content to depend on appli- 
cants who responded to the announce- 
ment of positions open. More aggressive 
seeking of new personnel is now com- 
mon. Many states and some local units 
have promotional recruiting programs. 
Still serious is the problem of obtaining 
competent personnel for scientific, pro- 
fessional, technical, and administrative 
postions. Many positions are filled by 
promotions from lower ranks with rela- 
tively little outside recruiting. Some 
governments limit possibilities by re- 
fusing to consider nonresident appli- 
cants. A policy of filling high-rank po- 
sitions by promotion from lower ranks 
has some advantages in that the capaci- 
ties of the promoted employees are 
known in advance; lower ranks gain the 
incentive of opportunities for promotion. 
A disadvantage is that the qualifications 
really needed for higher positions may 
not be possessed by any of the subordi- 
nates in line for promotion. 

(7) Supervision. Personnel-manage- 
ment requires expert attention. Person- 
nel programs cannot be left to the 
diverse interests and capacities of vari- 
ous department heads. The government 
personnel function has been generally 
centralized in civil service “boards” or 
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“directors.” Too much government 
personnel practice has lagged behind 
that of the more progressive businesses. 
Yet, examples show that real progress 
is possible and suggest methods of 
further improvement. There is growing 
supervision by state agencies of certain 
classes of local employees—particularly 
those in education, highway, and health 
and welfare departments. 


IMPROVING OPERATING METHODS 


Many of the operating “production 
management” problems of state-local 
governments have much in common 
with those of business. States and cities 
have called on experts in business man- 
agement. The resulting studies have 
revealed many opportunities for im- 
provement—to do the same job more 
cheaply or to improve the quality 
without proportionate increase in cost. 

Analyses have shown, among other 
things: (1) how more mechanization is 
economical, and in what specific ways; 
(2) where reliance upon outside con- 
tractors offers savings; (3) how filing 
and record-keeping can be simplified 
and made more effective; (4) ways to 
make better use of office space to reduce 
costs of maintenance of buildings and 
equipment; (5) how reform of purchas- 
ing methods can be instituted; (6) the 
opportunities for developing and using 
cost accounting, with the computation 
of “standard costs” to guide operations; 
(7) how to search out the best methods 
being used and then to transfer them 
where appropriate—for example, from 
one regional office or community to the 
others; (8) ways to improve personnel- 
management, including suggestion sys- 
tems, Incentive plans, and training pro- 
grams; (9) the uses of capital budget- 
ing projected farther into the future; 
(10) substitution of less expensive for 


more expensive personnel in certain ` 


jobs; (11) planning the flow of work to 
make fuller use of personnel and equip- 
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ment all the time; (12) renting, buying, 
and caring for public property more ef- 
ficiently; (13) disposition of surplus 
items on better terms; and (14) exten- 
sion and development of “cost-benefit” 
analysis and its use where appropriate. 
Some of the improvements are applica- 
tions of successful business methods. 

Progress, although not rapid, has been 
made in putting the recommendations 
into practice. Bureaucratic and official 
inertia, dwindling of public enthusiasm, 
inadequacy of appropriations, legisla- 
tive reluctance to approve change, and, 
sometimes, weaknesses in the proposals 
themselves—all help to explain delay. 
If one were to identify each individual 
aspect of government operations and 
find where in this country or abroad it 
is being performed best, a very impres- 
sive list of efficient operations would 
result. Then if, over the next few 
years, every government agency, large 
and small, would apply the improve- 
ments appropriate to it that have proved 
successful somewhere else, substantial 
progress would be achieved. 

One issue grows in importance as 
state-local activities increase in number 
and complexity. When can private 
business give better value than state or 
local performance? Private firms often 
have more experience, better equipment, 
and more highly specialized personnel 
for particular kinds of operations than 
is possible within a governmental unit, 
perhaps even a large one. The issue, 
therefore, is not the ideological (govern- 
ment versus business) or even the ap- 
parently pragmatic but broad question 
of the relative efficiency of government 
and private business “in general.” The 
practical problem is whether, for the job 
to be done, there is a better means than 
the government itself can and will pro- 

vide. Small communities, for example, 
" may get cheaper management of the 
water or sewage system by hiring a firm 
which specializes in such work. Even 


the largest can apparently get all but 
routine construction done more eff- 
ciently (cost relative to quality) by the 
use of private engineers and builders 
than by relying upon its own labor 
force. Associations of civil service em- 
ployees, however, press for greater reli- 
ance upon government agencies and less 
use of outsiders. 

Large governments can afford to em- 
ploy a permanent staff of management 
specialists, though outside advice will 
also be useful on many occasions. Sev- 
eral states have special management 
units. So do some cities. Some states 
are also developing agencies to give 
specialized management aid to localities. 
It is my impression that, for most of 
the country, the surface has hardly been 
scratched. The proper hope for tax- 
payers will not be anything approach- 
ing miracles but “bits and pieces,” a 
few of which can be large, adding to a 
total large enough to be impressive over 
the years. 


PURCHASING 


One long-recognized aspect of man- 
agement reflects both progress and fail- 
ure to accomplish what might seem 
reasonably attainable. For years, lead- 
ers have asked: “How can waste through 
inefficient purchasing techniques be pre- 
vented?” <A city’s sanitation depart- 
ment must buy items which would never 
be ordered by its tax department. A 
state highway department’s purchase 
requirements hardly parallel those of its 
legislative library. Should each depart- 
ment, division, bureau, or other admin- 
istrative unit do its own buying? Or 
should the purchasing for all units be 
centralized? Although the need for ex- 
ceptions must be recognized, the argu- 
ments for centralized purchasing are 
persuasive. 

Practices vary widely. Although cen- 
tralized purchasing has developed to a 
considerable degree in some states, ex- 
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ceptions are frequent. The possibilities 
of more economical purchasing were en- 
larged in 1962 when state-local pur- 
chasing officials were given access to the 
list of “qualified products” maintained 
by the federal government; benefits of 
federal buying experience have thus be- 
come available to states and local units, 
but, apparently, use has not been exten- 
sive. Although around half of the stazes 
allow their localities to purchase through 
state agencies, it is my impression that 
much remains to be done to approach 
full realization of the potential advan- 
tages of this arrangement. Similarly, as 
regards co-operative buying by groups 
of local governments—use grows, but 
slowly. 

Purchases of “big ticket” items and 
of large orders are generally made on 
the basis of competitive, sealed bids. 
Statutes and ordinances make this man- 
datory in many cases. The general 
nature of the advantages will be obvi- 
ous. No magic wand results, and buy- 
ing without competitive bidding is fre- 
quent, often for good reason. Where 
amounts are too small to justify the 
expense of competitive bidding, general 
rules can provide a system for individual 
cases. 


BUDGETING 


Budgeting, accounting, and auditing 
could be the subject of many papers on 
the scale of this one. Budgeting is a 
tool to serve a variety of purposes. 
Some involve the allocation of scarce 
resources. One problem arises in de- 
ciding the total amount that should be 
spent through the particular unit of 
government, that is, government, as con- 
trasted with private, use of resources. 
A second problem is the allocation 
among major functions—more or less 
for the state judiciary versus education 
versus highways versus other purposes; 
in a city, more or less for police versus 
fire prevention versus welfare aid. 


2 
Another purpose of budgeting involves 
the choice of general methods of achiev- 
ing an objective that has been deter- 
mined——the allocation of school funds 
between teachers’ salaries and school- 
bus service, for example. Finally, there 
are the managerial problems of so plan- 
ning and controlling the details as to 
maximize efficiency. Space limits have 
forced me to forgo attempts to com- 
ment upon elements of progress. For- 
tunately, a recent study covers many 
aspects of practices in the states.’ 
Nothing comparable is available for 
local governments 


SPECIAL STUDIES 


Special commissions and groups 
(“Little Hoover Commissions”), under 
various auspices, have tackled problems 
of state-local organization, spending, 
and efficiency. It is my impression that 
the number and scope of such efforts 
have not matched those dealing with 
taxation and revenues. A recent Tax 
Foundation survey of state tax studies 
lists over 250 in the eight-year period 
ending 1967.2 I know of no comparable 
survey of special commissions, commit- 
tees, and task forces centering on effi- 
ciency; casual, but not uninformed, in- 
quiry has turned up relatively few. One 
which seems to me outstanding is that 
of the Wisconsin (Kellett) Committee 
on Improved Expenditure Management, 
1965; even the thirty-page summary 
gives a challenging view of the possibili- 
ties and some feeling for what must be 


2 Tax Foundation, State Expenditure Con- 
trols: An Evaluation with Supplement (New 
York: Tax Foundation, 1965} A survey of 
general principles and practices of state-local 
budgeting and accounting, together with se- 
lected references, will be found in Shultz and 
Harriss, op. cit. 

® Tax Foundation, State Tax Studies: 1959- 
1957 (New York: Tax Foundation, 1967) -~ 
Only eight of these tax studies receive ref- 
erence in the detailed Index under “Expendi- 
tures.” 
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waiting to be discovered in other states. 
The Kellett Committee, following the 
precedent of the First Hoover Com- 
mission, tried to establish continuing 
mechanisms to help in implementing the 
360 recommendations. 

A total list of special expenditure- 
efficiency inquiries of local governments 
would undoubtedly be “long.” In rela- 
tion to the magnitude of the problems, 
however, and to the opportunities for 
appropriate use of study and investi- 
gatory groups of various types, the 
number of inquiries of any significant 
depth and scope must be small. A pro- 
cedure which has as much potential 
could be used with benefit much oftener 
—jn more localities and at more fre- 
quent intervals. Miracles are not to 
be expected, but the opportunity for 
appreciable progress exists. 


NONOFFICIAL PROMOTION OF 
GOVERNMENT ECONOMY 


Although the mechanisms already dis- 
cussed constitute our basic tools for 
getting our money’s worth, they are but 
tools. To some extent they must be 
directed and kept in repair by outside 
forces. One is the taxpayer. Rarely, 
however, does the individual taxpayer 
have the inclination, the time, the tech- 
nical understanding, and the influence, 
to act as a guardian of his own and 
others taxpayers’ interests. What must 
be beyond the capacities of an indi- 
vidual, however, may be accomplished 
by many acting together. And pro- 
grams of administrative Improvement 
that would be beyond the power of state 
and local officials acting as individuals 
may be undertaken when supported by 
state, regional, and national associations 
of such officials. 

Outstanding are public expenditure 
organizations and taxpayers associations. 
Hundreds of such groups have been 
established in the last half-century. 
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Mortality has been high, however; only 
a few score, including most of three 
dozen state associations, are now truly 
effective. 

The associations are independent 
organizations supported by voluntary 
contributions from their members. As 
continuing organizations, they can de- 
velop expertise. Such knowledge to- 
gether with a basis of influential mem- 
ber support can lead to effectiveness. 
Officials attend budget hearings, analyze 
spending and tax projects, probe into 
the less obvious workings of govern- 
ment, publicize the policies and findings 
of the association, and sometimes lobby. 
A few associations maintain permanent 
research staffs and make extended 
studies of state and local government 
finances. Some have built up an attrac- 
tive structure of county and municipal 
subcommittees or subassociations which 
work on problems of local finance. 

Most associations put major effort on 
problems of expenditures. Generally, 
their staffs co-operate with officials, and 
only rarely do they try to appeal to 
public opinion against these officials or 
take sides in partisan controversy. By 
giving voters facts and unbiased analy- 
sis, and through adroit use of publicity, 
they contribute to the efficiency of gov- 
ernment. My own contacts with these 
organizations have impressed me with 
the fact that their leaders are correct 
in asserting that material expansion of 
scope of activities would be rewarding. 

Another aid to improvement of oper- 
ations grows out of the mutuality of 
interests of officials in different localities 
or states engaged in identical or similar 
public activities. Their common con- 
cerns have stimulated the formation of 
“public professional” associations, such 
as the Municipal Finance Officers As- 
sociation. More than a score of other 
organizations are now in existence. 
These associations are gaining increas- 
ing stature as agencies of improvement, 
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zeform, and progress. Individuals and 
committees conduct research. ‘The 
resulting reports frequently become 
milestones of accomplishment. Their 
recommendations for improving govern- 
ment operations often carry substantial 
weight. Meetings provide members 
with an opportunity to discuss common 
problems with other individuals “who 
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speak the same language.” Various aids 
to training serve to improve the quality 
of performance, professionalize service, 
and raise standards generally. 

Some business associations, service 
clubs, and women’s groups, among their 
other activities, keep a watchful eye on 
government expenditures and try to help 
promote economy. 
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Federal Finances and the Economy 


By Leon H. KEYSERLING 


ABSTRACT: The dominant fiscal policy of the “New Eco- 
nomics” since 1961, in the form of massive tax cuts which 
reallocated income in the wrong directions, failed grossly to 
restore full resource use or serve priority needs. Beth require- 
ments for economic equilibrium at full resource use and the 
perilous deficiencies in the public sector require that the total 
federal budget be lifted from 186 billion dollars in fiscal year 
1969 to 200 billion in calendar year 1970, and 250 billion in. 
calendar year 1975. As of the time of writing (April 1968), as- 
suming the spending program proposed by the President for 
nscal year 1969, and in view of the inadequate rate of economic 
growth and excessive idleness of plant and manpower, tax in- 
creases are not justified. But with spending adequately in- 
creased, large tax increases would be essential to contain infla- 
tion. These, which should be very progressive in nature, on 
both economic and social grounds, should close loopholes, lift 
the corporate income tax, and increase personal income tax rates 
from the middle of the income structure upward. Meanwhile, 
the exemptions should be lifted very substantially, to lessen the 
excessive nationwide tax burden on those lower down in the 
income structure. 
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INCE early 1961, under the banner 

of the “New Economics,” widely 
noted changes in federal financial or 
fiscal policies have occurred.t Measured 
against what immediately preceded 
them, these later policies have been an 
improvement. But they have not been 
nearly as trail-blazing as claimed, nor 
adequately responsive to our national 
needs; today, they have become remote 
from the challenge of modernity. 

This default stems from failure to 
distinguish between fiscal and economic 
considerations. Economically speaking, 
our three great purposes as a nation 
and a people are: (1) to optimize pro- 
duction and real economic growth, for 
while we may use unwisely what we 
produce, we cannot use at all what we 
do not produce; (2) to distribute the 
full product with due regard for our 
great national priorities; and (3) to 
advance the frontiers of social justice. 
The only ultimate limitations upon our 
capabilities to fulfill these three great 
purposes are also economic: plant and 
technology, natural resources, and hu- 
man resources, augmenting over time. 


FISCAL CONSIDERATIONS SHOULD Nor 
DELIMIT Economic PERFORMANCE 


Fiscal considerations should impose 
no comparable limitations. For what- 
ever a nation has the economic capabili- 
ties to do, it can and should forge the 
fiscal tools to do. Fiscal policies which 
thwart rather than facilitate full utiliza- 
tion of our economic capabilities, toward 
fulfillment of our three great economic 
purposes, accord to fiscal considerations 
a dominance which they do not deserve. 

Yet, today, with unused resources of 
plant and other nonhuman productive 
powers far too large, with unemploy- 
ment in some sectors dangerously high, 
and with some of the top priorities of 

1 Policies of taxation and spending set forth 
in the federal budget. 


A 
our national needs virtually starved, it 
has become almost an axiom of na- 
tional policy that we “cannot afford” 


ñscally what we most need and have the 
productive capabilities to accomplish. 


THE DEFICIENT Economic GROWTH 
RATE AND Its [IMPORT 


The real United States economic 
growth rate during 1960-1967 averaged 
annually 4.6 per cent. This was almost 
twice as high as during 1953—1960. But 
viewing the accelerating advance in pro- 
ductivity, or output per man-hour, over 
the decades under the impact of ad- . 
vances in technological and other as- 
pects of know-how, the recent record 
does not compare favorably with 1922- 
1929 or with 1947-1953. Even more 
important, the growth rate since 1960 
has been very uneven. From 1966 to 
1967, it was only 2.5 per cent, And 
despite a rapid but not excessive (claims 
to the contrary notwithstanding) up- 
ward spurt during first-quarter 1968, 
the consensus of responsible forecasts 
at the time of writing is that the real 
economic growth rate for 1967~1968 
will hardly exceed 4.0 per cent. Indeed, 
the Council of Economic Advisers em- 
braces this not only as a forecast, but 
also as a desideratum, contrasted with 
the growth rate of 6.0 per cent or better 
which we nzed annually for at least two 
years to restore full production and 
employment. 

The difference between a 4.0 per cent 
and even a 5.0 per cent average annual 
economic growth rate would come to a 
difference in real terms in the size of 
our gross national product of about 100 
billion dollars ten years hence, or an 
average annual difference of about 56 
billion dollars over the ten-year period. 
One way of measuring the impact of 
this difference upon our great national 
priorities is this: the income and con- 
sumption of our thirty-odd million poor 
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would need to be increased by only 
11--13 billion dollars on an annual basis 
to lift all of them out of the poverty 
cellar. 


THE CRUCIAL ISSUE oF EXCESSIVE 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


A deficient economic growth rate 
means, in the long run, a sharp rise in 
unemployment, which is even now peri- 
lously high among vulnerable and res- 
tive groups. Besides, a full-time un- 
employment rate close to 4.0 per cent 
means a true level of unemployment 
close to 6.0 per cent, taking into ac- 
* count (a) the full-time equivalent of 
part-time unemployment and (b) the 
concealed unemployment of those who, 
because of scarcity of job opportunities, 
are not regarded in the official statistics 
as participating in the civilian labor 
force nor as being unemployed. And 
because unemployment hits different 
people at different times within the year, 
a true level of unemployed close to 6.0 
per cent means that somewhere in the 
range of 24 per cent of the potential 
civilian labor force, or about 19 million 
people, suffer enough unemployment 
during the course of a year to drag the 
incomes of the consumer units to which 
they belong below or close to the pov- 
erty-income level. Thus, allowing for 
various other factors, about 40 per cent 
(about 12 million) of all the poverty in 
the United States today is attributable 
to some form of unemployment. An- 
other 20 per cent of United States pov- 
erty is due to substandard pay when 
employed, and this, especially at the 
lower end of the wage scale, is consid- 
erably aggravated by excessive unem- 
„ployment. 

The Council of Economic Advisers 
seems to be telling us that the current 
‘unemployment is not too high in the 
over-all, that it is due to “structural” 
causes such as the “unfitness” of the 


currently unemployed for jobs which 
allegedly would be available to them if 
they were made “fit” by appropriate 
training and education, and that the re- 
duction of unemployment among the 
vulnerables does not depend upon speed- 
ing up the growth rate in aggregate 
spending, that is, the growth rate in 
total national production. But com- 
parison of 1943 with 1939 reveals that 
most of the “unfit” move into jobs and 
perform well when the nation creates the 
program and demand which pull them 
into the jobs. Even ef the tendentious 
rattonalizations of current unemploy- 
ment had more merit, any jobs the un- 
employed may get (uuless they take 
them away from those now employed), 
involve pro tanto additional spending 
and a more rapid rate of economic 
growth. The optimum-growth problem 
and the full-employment problem, prop- 
erly analyzed, are one problem. 


Ter Massive Tax REDUCTIONS: 
TOWERING ERROR IN FISCAL 
Pouicy 


The thesis underlying the tax reduc- 
tions of 1961-1966 (mainly 1964), hav- 
ing initially an aggregate annual value 
of about 19 billion dollars,? was that the 
economy was growing so slowly and the 
rate of unemployment was so excessive 
because aggregate spending was too low, 
and that aggregate spending would be 
increased if taxes were reduced without 
comparable reductions in public spend- 
ing. This thesis was in error because 
the real difficulty was not inadequacy 
of total purchasing power, but rather 
inadequacy of total spending—an en- 
tirely different thing. Each of the eco- 
nomic slowdowns and recessions of 
1953-1960 came about when relatively 
excessive private investment in the pro- 
ducers’ facilities which add to produc- 


2? Including administrative tax concessions 
such as more rapid depreciation and the like. 
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tive capabilities, fed by relatively ex- 
cessive availability of income and other 
funds, raced far ahead of demand for 
ultimate products in the form of private 
consumer spending (restrained by in- 
adequate consumer income after taxes) 
plus public outlays for goods and ser- 
vices. When these disparities became 
glaringly apparent, those making the 
private investment decisions cut back 
very sharply on their investment pro- 
grams. These cutbacks, together with 
the more chronic deficiencies in ulti- 
mate demand, breught on the economic 
slowdowns and recessions. 

This empirical evidence should have 
guided the fiscal policies of the “New 
Economics.” But, instead, an im- 
metisely excessive portion of the tax 
reductions and concessions were made 
available to those who suffered not from 
insufficiency of funds, but rather from 
insufficiency of ultimate markets for 
their products. A grossly deficient por- 
tion of the tax reductions were made 
available to private consumers, and the 
need for less total tax reduction and 
larger increases in public spending was 
ignored. ‘The results were precisely as 
I had forecast circa 1964: the shot-in- 
the-arm seemed to work for a couple of 
years. But the fundamental disequi- 
librium, aggravated by further misallo- 
cation of resources, sparked a renewed 
investment “boom” of nonsustainable 
proportions in 1964-1966, and thus led 
into another period of very inadequate 
real economic growth thereafter (see 
discussion above). 


Gross NEGLECT OF THE GREAT 
NATIONAL PRIORITIES 


Even 7f, through the massive tax re- 
ductions, we had been able to restore 
and maintain full production and em- 
ployment by more jobs for attendants 
at filling stations, more porters and 


A 
chamber maids at luxury hotels, more 
salesmen of tobacco and other deleteri- 
ous products, and more people working 
in our automobile factories and other 
basic industries, what of it? We do not, 
as a nation and a people, need these 
increments nearly so much as we need 
more people working in the public sec- 
tor, toward eradicating the slums in 
which one-fifth of our people still live; 
rebuilding our decaying cities; renovat- 
ing our obsolete transportation systems; 
conserving and replenishing our natural 
resources; extracting the poisons from 
our airs and waters; overcoming the 
shortages in medical facilities and per- 
sonnel and their umeven distribution 
throughout the nation (due largely to 
these shortages, and even with Medi- 
care and related advances, there are still 
about 40 per cent of our people who 
cannot obtain modern medical care at 
costs within their means); and removing 
the conditions which prevent hundreds of 
thousands of our young people each year 
from pursuing education to the limits of 
their abilities and ambitions and the 
nation’s needs, because of their lack of 
financial means, and also because of 
shortages of educaticnal facilities and 
personnel. And we need, through these 
efforts and others, a veritable war 
against poverty which depends infinitely 
more upon public spending than upon 
tax reductions. 

During the fiscal year 1953, which 
included the Korean war, total expendi- 
tures within the federal budget came to 
20.65 per cent of total national produc- 
tion. In fiscal year 1968, this ratio was 
reduced to 16.67 per cent (estimated at 
start of the fiscal year). Outlays in 
the federal budget for all domestic pro- 
grams rose only from 5.96 per cent of, 
total national production in fiscal year 
1953 to 6.10 per cent in fiscal year. 
1968, compensating only in small part 
for the declining ratio to total national 


‘`| 
production of federal budget outlays for 
national defense, other international 
programs, and space research and tech- 
nology. This 6.10 per cent ratio in 
fiscal year 1968 contrasted with an 
average of 6.92 per cent during 1947- 
1953. In the federal budget proposed 
for fiscal year 1969, the ratio continued 
the long-term downward trend, when 
allowance is made for the fact that this 
latest budget for the first time included 
immense trust funds and some other 
items not previously included in the 
federal budget. 

By 1967-1968, the “New Economists” 


„were being hanged on their own gibbet. — 


Having argued in 1964, and subse- 
quently, that tax reductions or increased 
public spending were equally effective 
toward stimulating the economy and 
meeting our national needs, they have 
found themselves more recently arguing 
that tax increases or cuts in vital public 
spending are equally effective in the face 
of what they deem (erroneously) to be 
an overheated economy. To cap the 
climax, some of the “New Economists,” 
both inside and outside the government, 
have most recently been arguing that 
cuts in vital public spending are a fair 
price to pay for increased taxes. This 
brings them close to the ridiculous prop- 
osition that an economy at a lower level 
of federal spending will need the same 
tax Increases that it would need if fed- 
eral spending were not cut. 


Towarp A New CONCEPT or FISCAL 
Poricy 


To get back on the right track, it is 
essential to recognize that the “New 
Economics” and its allies have forgotten 
almost entirely the real purpose of a 
federal budget. Having learned the les- 


-gon that the federal budget can and 


should assist in the stabilization of the 
economy, they have forgotten entirely 
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that this is not its raison d’éfre. Ti 
it were, we should have federal ex- 
penditures at zero and a federal tax- 
take of 10 to 25 billion dollars when 
the economy required substantial re- 
straint, and federal expenditures at 10 
to 25 billion dollars and zero taxation 
when the economy needed substantial 
stimulation. 

Broadly speaking (subject to some 
modifications which there is no room to 
detail here), the spending side of the 
federal budget should not depend upon 
the condition of the national economy. 
The spending side should be determined 
by asking what portion of that total na- 
tional production which would result 
from full resource use should be alo- 
cated through the federal budget to 
those national purposes which other 
instrumentalities cannot serve. Spend- 
ing so determined should not be cut if 
economic slack is having an unfavorable 
impact upon federal revenues; for what 
we can afford, in an economic.sense, to 
allocate to these priorities is a function 
of what we are able to produce under 
optimum policies, not what we are pro- 
ducing under deficient policies. Alter- 
natively, if federal spending, so deter- 
mined, offers prospect of an overstrained 
economy, it is not federal spending which 
should be cut back, because we should 
not abandon first the priorities which 
the federal budget should always reflect. 
Instead, nonessential or superfluous 
spending in the private economy should 
be cut back first. 

In other words, it is the tax side, 
rather than the spending side, of the 
federal budget which should be used to 
help stabilize the economy, and to pro- 
tect it from deflation or inflation by 
running a federal deficit or surplus as 
the need may be. The tax and spending 
sides of the federal budget are not inter- 
changeable, and we have gotten into an 
awful mess by assuming that they are. 
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EconoMIc-PuRPOSE GOALS FOR THE 
YEARS AHEAD 


We should, under the Employment 
Act of 1946, develop a long-range na- 
tional budget or our needs and resources, 
prepared both as an economic model 
for equilibrium at full resource use and 
as a social model for meeting the pri- 
orities of our needs both domestic and 
international.* Guided by these quan- 
tifications, we could more effectively 
promote an optimum blend of private 
and public efforfs. We could develop 
harmonious and purposeful relationships 
among the main elements in national 
policies of an economic-social nature, 
instead of developing them haphazard 
and at cross-purposes, responsive in 
large degree to those who need help 
least at the expense of- those who need 
help most. 

Measured in fiscal year 1969 dollars 
(the price level apparently assumed in 
the federal budget of the President as 
of January 1968), our total national 
production, if we commit ourselves to 
the full use of our resources, should rise 
from 820 billion dollars in calendar 1967 
to 1,222~1,262 billion dollars in calen- 
dar year 1975, In that case, our total 
national production during the eight 
years 1968-1975, inclusive, would av- 
erage, annually, 227 to 246 billion dollars 
higher than the actual 1967 level. For 
the eight vears as a whole, our total 
national production would aggregate 
1,817-1,967 billion dollars more than it 
would aggregate during these eight years 
if it were to remain constant at the 1967 
level. I refer to these differentials as 
the “economic growth dividend.” 


3 See A “Freedom Budget” for AN Amer- 
icans, published by the A. Philip Randolph 
Institute, 217 West 125 Street, New York, 
New York, in late 1966 (also available from 
Leon H. Keyserling, 1001 Connecticut Avenue, 
N.W, Washington, D.C.). 
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How much of the 227 to 246 billion 
dolar “economic growth dividend” 
(average annual size) would be re- 
quired to meet the great priorities of 
our national needs as I have defined 
them? Only about six billion dollars a 
year would be required for the type of 
federal guaranteed-mcome program 
which I advocate for the 40 per cent of 
the poor who cannot be helped directly 
by sustained full employment. This 
guaranteed income should be substituted 
for the current ragbag of conflicting, 
cumbersome, bankrupt, degrading, and 
pauperizing so-called welfare programs 
which provide some monetary and non- 
monetary benefits to a portion of those 
in need.* As I have indicated, this pro- 
gram, plus other programs of income- 
supplementation (substantially in the 
form of employment and enlarged social 
security benefits) required to lift more 
than 30 million Americans out of the 
poverty-income cellar, would entail only 
about 11 to 13 billion dollars annually. 
Only about 50 to 60 billion dollars a 
year (including the  above-cited 
amounts), or somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of one-fourth of the “economic 
growth dividend,” would be required to 
set in motion programs which, within a 
decade, would achieve reasonable ade- 
quacy with respect to all of the great 
priorities which I have specified. 

This imports that the preponderance 
of the “economic growth dividend” 
would remain available for much further 
income progress on the part of those 
who are already well off, and for other 
aspects of national economic progress. 
Besides, as stressed earlier, the servic- 
ing of the great priorities is not only 
a by-product of economic growth; it is 

*For a fuller description, see my articles, 
“Guaranteed Incomes,” New Republic, March . 
18, 1967; and “Something for Everybody,” 


New York Times Sunday Magazme, February 
27, 1966 
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‘ TABLE—GOALS FOR THE FEDERAL BUDGET . 
(ALL Irems IN Fiscat 1969 Dotrars) ° 


FISCAL YEAR, 1969 
(PROPOSED BY PRESIDENT 
IN JANUARY 1968)® 


FEDERAL OUTLAYS 
ea § Per % of 
Bılhona)| Capita P 
Totalt 186,062 | 915.66 | 21 39 
National Defense, Space 
Technology, All Inter- 
national 89 515 | 44053 | 10.29 
All Domestic Programs 96.547 | 475.13 | 11.10 
Economic Opportunity : 
P 1 997 9 R3 0 23 
Housing and Community 
Development 2 784 13 70 0 32 
Agnicelture; Natural 
eSOUrCeS 8.099 | 39.86 0 93 
Education 4.699 23.12 0 54 
Health Services and : 
and Research¢ 4.895 | 2409 0.56 
Public Assistance; 
Labor, Manpower, 
and Other Welfare 
Services 6.276 30.89 0.72 


CALENDAR YEAR, 1970 CALENDAR YAR, 1975 
(Goats) ( 


GOALS) 


Total 











ae | TN) ie | Bat 
Billions) Capita NP 
20,22 } 250 000 | 1,117.07 | 19 81 
940 | 100 000 446 83 7.92 
107.000 | 516 16-| 10.82 | 150,000 670 24 | 11.89 
3 500 16.88 035 4,800 21.45 0 38 
5500] 26.53 0.56 7.000 31 28 0.55 
12.000 | 57.89 1,21 13,750 61.44 1.09 
9.800 | 47.27 0.99 129900 53.62 0.95 
5.500 | 26.53 0.56 8.500 37.98 0.67 
9 200 44,38 0.93 12.250 54.74 6.97 


s Beginning with fiscal 1969, the Budget imeludes the immense trust funds, net lending, and other relatively 


minor new items, 


b The goals include large federal contributions to increase old-a 
e Exclusive of the Medicare trust funds, which are included m 


also a prime stimulant to economic 
growth. 


A FEDERAL Fiscat POLICY FOR THE 
YEARS AHEAD 


The accompanying table contains a 
Model Federal Budget (spending side) 
consistent with the integrated goals set 
forth above. The allowed-for increases 
for national defense, other international 
programs, and space technology are not 
to urge the need for these levels, but 
merely to demonstrate that our domes- 
tic purposes can be served even if these 
levels should appear necessary or, in 
fact, be reached. 

This model for federal spending does 
not call for drastic changes in the rela-- 
tionship between private enterprise and 
government, nor for excessive concen- 
tration of responsibility at the federal 
level. In calendar year 1967, private 
eonsumer outlays were 62.6 per cent of 
total national production; gross private 


“mivestment, 14.9 per cent; and public 


outlays at all levels for goods and ser- 


insurance benefits. 
domestic programa, but including Medicaid. 


vices, 22.5 per cent. By 1975, under 
the goals set, private consumer outlays 
would be 62.8 to 63.0 per cent of total 
national production; gross private in- 
vestment, 16.5 to 17.0 per cent; and 
public outlays at all levels for goods 
and services, 20.7 to 20.0 per cent. All 
federal outlays, in ratio to total national 
production, would decline from 21.395 
per cent in fiscal year 1969 to 20,22 per 
cent in calendar year 1970, and 19.81 
per cent in calendar year 1975. 

The proposal (as of time of writing) 
for a 10 per cent across-the-board fed- 
eral tax increase is highly undesirable 
because the economy now needs stimula- 
tion rather than restraint, and is doubly 
undesirable if coupled with net reduc- 
tions in federal spending. Any federal 
tax increase, when needed, should be 
very progressive, and an across-the- 
board increase is rather regressive. 

If federal spending were increased to 

5 Higher than the earlier cited figure for 


fiscal year 1968 because of inclusion, for the 
first time, of the immense trust funds. 
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the extent I urgs, the revenues of the 
federal’government at existing tax rates 
would be sufficient in the long run, for 
(as indicated above) in the long run, the 
greatly increased public spending would 
represent a declining portion of total 
national production. But in the short 
run, when the rate of acceleration of 
federal spending should be more rapid 
than later on, in view of the critical 
nationwide problems which demand it, 
large increases in federal tax rates would 
be essential to curb inflation. 

On both econqmic and social grounds, 
these increases should be highly pro- 
gressive. In 1960, those consumer units 
with incomes under $2,000 paid almost 
40 per cent of their incomes in taxes of 
all-types at all levels of government, in- 
cluding social security taxes. Those 
with incomes between $3,000 and $5,000 
showed about tne same tax-income ratio. 
But those with incomes between $5,000 
and $7,500 showed a tax-income ratio of 
only 30 per cent, and those between 
$7,500 and $10,000, of only somewhat 
more than 2C per cent. Those still 
higher up were probably even more 
lightly treated, when account is taken 
of loopholes, evasions, and “legitimate” 
avoidances.® 

The first step toward needed tax in- 
creases, assuming appropriate elevation 
of federal spending, should be to close 
the immense tax loopholes, which would 
increase federal revenues by at least 
twelve billion dollars. The second step 
should be to restore the corporate tax 
rates to the levels pertaining before the 
1964 cuts, which were unwise, or at 
least of low priority, ab initio. The 
third step should be to move federal 
income tax rates upward toward the 
more progressive pre-1964 levels, com- 
mencing somewhere around the middle 


8 From 1960 to date, state and local trends, 
and the federal tax cuts discussed above, un- 
doubtedly have added greatly to the regressive 
nature of the nationwide tax structure. 


+ 


of the income structure. Even while 
adding to federal revenues in these ways, 
the exemptions should be raised from 
$600 to $1,209 or even to $1,800, which 
would help to lighten the tax burden 
where it is new too heavy. 

I am unalterably opposed to sharing 
iax revenues with the states “without 
strings,’ even though the proposals 
which I have set forth import large in- 
creases in federal grants to the states 
and localities for specific purposes. It 
seems to be fundamentally wrong, in 
terms of public responsibility, to have 
hundreds of units of government spend- 
ing, as they see fit, the revenues which 
one government assumes the responsi-° 
bility to exect. Even more important, 
increased utilization of public funds in 
a unified national perspective is by far 
the best way to assure focus upon the 
great priorities which are essentially 
nationwide in character.’ 


THE PROBLEMS OF INFLATION, GOLD, 
AND THE BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


The programs which I advocate are 
resisted most frequently on the ground 
that they would increase inflationary 
pressures, Looking at the specific con- 
tent of these programs, this resistance 
begs the whole question of priorities, 
and even of morality. Even if it were 
true that these programs would add 
somewhat to inflationary pressures, it is 
shocking to insist that the poor, unem- 
ployed, ill-housed, and otherwise ne- 
glected, should bear the cost of shielding 
the affluent and rich against marginally 
higher prices paid for their second or 
third cars, fur coats, and fancy vaca- 
tions. If the needed programs so re- 
quire, we should cut back at the top, 
rather than at the bottom, by properly 
selective tax increases. i 

But I challenge the entire thesis that. 

TFor further discussion, see my article 


“Revenue Sharing With the States,” New 
Republic, March 25, 1967. 
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a considerably higher rate of economic 
growth, and a much lower level of un- 
employment, would add to inflationary 
pressures. During 1955-1958, when our 
average annual rate of real economic 
growth was only 0.2 per cent and when 
the average unemployment rate was 5.1 
per cent, the average annual rate of in- 
crease was 3.1 per cent in consumer 
prices, 2.2 per cent in wholesale prices, 
and 1.5 per cent in industrial prices. In 
vivid contrast, during 1960-1967, when 
the average annual rate of real economic 
growth was 4.6 per cent and when tbe 
unemployment rate (although averaging 
5.1 per cent for the period as a whole) 
was brought down from 5.5 per cent in 
1960 to 3.8 per cent in both 1966 and 
1967, the average annual increase was 
only 1.7 per cent in consumer prices, 
0.7 per cent in wholesale prices, and 0.7 
per cent in industrial prices. The rela- 
tively high rate of price inflation during 
1966-1967 came with the approach and 
advent of economic stagnation. Dur- 
ing 1966-1967, with the rate of real 
economic growth declining very severely 
to 2.5 per cent and with the unemploy- 
ment rate no lower than in 1966, the 
annual Increase in consumer prices was 
2.8 per cent, and in industrial prices, 1.5 
per cent. 

In an economy characterized in large 
measure by administered price decisions, 
there is a pronounced tendency to at- 
tempt to compensate for inadequate ex- 
pansion of volume (that is, low economic 
growth) by initiating price increases so 
as to Increase per unit returns. Some of 
the other price increases which have been 
most conspicuous in recent years, such 
as in medical care and housing costs, 
have no appreciable relationship to the 


rate of economic growth or the rate of 


unemployment.. The unusually rapid 


. price increases in these areas have been 


due to deficiencies in public outlays, 


which have been inflicted in a futile 
effort to stop inflation thereby. 
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Even less worthy than the use of 
wrongful analysis of the problem of in- 
flation to estop vindication of the three 
great purposes of our economic system 
has been the recent and current treat- 
ment of the gold and balance-of-pay- 
ments problems. ‘These problems, which 
I cannot treat at length here, call for a 
long-overdue modernization of the mech- 
anisms of international exchange, ac- 
companied by abandonment of the 
anachronistic use of gold as a means of 
international settlement.® 


e 
RELATED ISSUES OF MONETARY POLICY 


Monetary policy since 1953, with few 
exceptions, has been atrocious. It has 
stultified economic growth; repressed 
those priority activities we need most, 
such as housing; and achieved little if 
any restraint upon excesses in some 
other sectors. During the past fifteen 
years, rising interest rates have dis- 
tributed far more than 100 billion dol- 
lars of national income from borrowers 
to lenders, and are currently doing so at 
15 to 20 billion dollars a year. This 
manifestly redirects income in the wrong 
direction; instead of restraining infla- 
tion, it has fed the fat and starved the 
lean. 

Repeatedly, we have been told that 
the 1968 tightening of the money supply 
and further driving upward of interest 
rates have been compelled by the un- 
willingness of the Congress (as of time 
of writing) to enact the 10 per cent 
across-the-board tax increase. Whether 
or not the congressional decision has been 
right or wrong on substantive grounds, 
the response of the Federal Reserve 
Board has sought to nullify the decision 
of the Congress, and thus to make that 
Board the ultimate arbiter, not only of 
monetary policy, but of a fiscal and 


8 For a fuller discussion, see my Statement 
in US., Congress, Hearings of the Congres- 
sional Joint Economic Committee on the 1968 
Economic Report of the President. 
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economic policy also. This is pro- 
foundly* undemocratic, besides being 
wrong on other grounds. There can be 
no effective rationalization of national 
economic and social policies, so long as 
the vital ingredient of monetary policy 
remains as free-wheeling as it has 
usurped the prerogative to be in recent 
years. I can see no satisfactory solution 
to this problem, except to bring mone- 


cary policy under more effective legis- 
lative standards, and also to give the 
President a much stronger hand in the 
determination of monetary policy. 

The many approaches which J suggest 
require vigor and courage. But they are 
neither alien to our traditions nor avoid- 
able in terms of our needs. If we would 
guide by the light of reason, we must 
let our minds be bold. 


An Appraisal of Federal Fiscal Policies: 1961-1967 


By RAYMOND J. SAULNIER 


ABSTRACT: With few exceptions, 1961-1967 was marked 
by heavy and continuous expansionism in fiscal and monetary 
policies. Because expansionism was continued and intensified 
after the economy reached practical full employment in mid- 
1965, the result has been cost and price inflation; interest rates 
at century-high levels despite money-supply increases permit- 
ting 4 per cent a year inflation; a reduced foreign-trade bal- 
ance; and a weakened international monetary system. More-, 
over, despite uninterrupted expansionism and the addition of 
a half-million men to the Armed Forces since 1965, there has 
been little reduction in unemployment rates since early 1966 
and near-recession in 1966-1967. Two aspects of these devel- 
opments are particularly unfortunate: one is that they leave 
the United States, as it faces the inevitably difficult problems 
of the 1970’s, with an economy seriously unbalanced, domesti- 
cally and internationally; the other is that hard-to-answer 
questions have been raised concerning the practicability of us- 
ing fiscal policy, particularly tax policy, as an economic stabi- 
lizing device. Although a good part of the fiscal record may 
be regarded as misadventure, the expenditure explosion that 
began in 1965, and which was at the root of the trouble, was 
consistent with executive-branch recommendations for sharp 
increases in spending authorizations—for nondefense as well 
as for defense purposes. 
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College, Columbia University. He has been a member of the Columbia and Barnard 
Jaculties since 1934. For eight years (1946-1953) he was Director of the Financial 
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- miiteas and represented the United States on the Economic Policy Committee of the 
Organization for European Economic Co-operation. His most recent book—The Strategy 
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HERE are two bases on which one 

can appraise the fiscal policies of a 
period: one is to examine what actually 
happened in the relation between federal 
expenditures and federal receipts, and 
ask whether the consequences were good 
or bad; the other is to identify and 
evaluate, as best one can, the policies 
that specific policy-making centers ini- 
tiated and sought to carry out. 


THE PROBLEM oF “APPRAISING” POLICY 


The first of these approaches is a 
perfectly legitimate and potentially use- 
fil one, but it can be completely irrele- 
vant, not to say grossly unfair, in that 
fiscal events may not, and typically do 
not, represent what any of the parties 
to the making of fiscal policy—the ex- 
ecutive branch, on the one hand, or the 
Congress, on the cther—desired to have 
happen. Yet, to appraise policy in the 
sense of evaluating what specific policy- 
makers hoped and tried to achieve is 
obviously impractical. A good many 
policy-making efforts go unrecorded, 
perhaps fortunately; and even where 
they are known, many fail to be adopted 
or are adopted only in modified form, in 
which case one can only speculate as to 
what might have been the consequences 
had they been carried out as originally 
desired. 

Actually, the relation between federal 
expenditures and federal receipts, as it 
can be detected in events, is a compli- 
cated netting-out, through time, of im- 
pulses and reactions that originate in 
not one but several different, and pos- 
sibly deeply opposed, policy-making 
centers. The 1964 tax cut is a case in 
point. As enacted, the reduction was 
about the same amount as originally 
proposed by President Kennedy, but it 
became effective six months later than 
he proposed; the structural reforms ac- 
companying it were different in a great 
many ways than those first recom- 
mended; and, most important of all, tax 


rate reductions were accompanied by a 
very different expenditure policy than 
had been in prospect when the bill was 
first debated. What would have hap- 
pened if tax rates had been cut with- 
out expenditure-limitation must remain 
an open, and essentially unanswerable, 
question. All that can be done, as the 
1964 tax cut illustrates, is to take 
events as they happened and try to ap- 
praise their consequences. 


Tre RECORD or FISCAL Events: 
1961—1967 


Let us begin, therefore, with an ac- 
count of events in 1961-1967 in the 
relation between federal spending and 
federal taxing. Briefly, the history is 
as follows: regardless of which budget 
account one looks at—administrative 
budget, cash consolidated statement, 
federal sector of the national income 
and product accounts, or unified budget 
—the federal budget showed a surplus 
in calendar year 1960;! beginning in 
1961, however, and continuing through 
1966, federal expenditures ran consist- 
ently ahead of receipts, with a cash 
deficit every year that averaged, on an 
annual rate basis, around $5.5 billion. 
Then, in 1967, the situation changed 
abruptly: federal cash receipts remained 
unchanged at just under $160 billion 
while federal cash payments rose to just 
under $180 billion, and in the second 
half of 1967 a cash deficit emerged of 
close to $20 billion on an annual rate 
basis. By the end of the first eight 
months of fiscal 1968, the cumulative 
deficit in the unified budget had reached 
S25 billion; although this cannot—for 
lack of relevant official figures—be com- 
pared with the same months of fiscal 
1967, it appears that there has been, 
an increase, year to year, of about 
40 per cent. ; 

That something unusual and essen-` 

1 Unless otherwise noted, all references are 
to calendar years. 
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tially nonsustainable was happening to 


the relation between federal spending . 


and federal taxing should have been 
evident-in 1965 in the fact that federal 
purchases of goods and services in the 
national income and product accounts 
were increasing at a 15 per cent annual 
rate while the economy was increasing— 
in terms of current price gross national 
product (GNP)—by 8 per cent or less. 
Moreover, there was advance notice of 
an impending expenditure explosion in 
what was happening to the volume of 
new obligational authority (NOA) en- 
acted by the Congress. The latter 
jumped by $25 billion (18 per cent) 
in fiscal 1966, after having risen only 
$6 billion (less than 5 per cent) in 
fiscal 1965. However, the implica- 
tions of this change in the fiscal situa- 
tion were not publicly acknowledged 
until the August 1967 Budget Review. 
In that statement? the fiscal 1968 
cash deficit was projected at $11.5 
billion—~assuming the acceptance of tax- 
change recommendations that would 
add $7.4 billion to federal receipts in 
that fiscal period; only one month be- 
fore, the official projection had been 
$4.3 billion—again assuming acceptance 
of recommended tax changes. As things 
are turning out, the deficit will be even 
larger than the August 1967 estimate 
suggested it would be. 

Defense spending had a lot to do. with 
this expenditure explosion, but it was 
far from entirely responsible. After 
1965, defense spending did increase 
more rapidly than spending for non- 
defense purposes—at a .20.4 per cent 
annual rate in 1966-1967 compared 
with 11.7 per cent for nondefense spend- 
ing—but for 1961-1967 as a whole, 
nondefense spending grew faster, rising 
at a 9.1 per cent average annual rate 
_ compared with a 7.2 per cent rate for 

- defense programs. 


? U.S., Bureau of the Budget, Summer Re- 
view of the 1968 Budget, August 17, 1967. 


EFFECTS ON THE ECONOMY 


One would expect an expenditure in- 
crease of this magnitude to have far- 
reaching effects on the economy, espe- 
cially when one considers how quickly it 
built up and the relatively high utiliza- 
tion of resources which existed at the 
time, but the weight of impact was 
actually greater than can be seen di- 
rectly in the budget figures. For one 
thing, there was a substantial increase 
in seigniorage receipts, which are the 
profits earned by the United States 
Treasury in the minting of coins at a 
monetary value in excess of production 
costs. . Those swelled receipts in fiscal 
1966 and 1967-by $650 and $813 
million, respectively; earlier, they were 
hardly more than a tenth that amount. 
This meant, of course, that a much 
larger volume of federal spending was 
being financed by direct money-creation. 
And it came precisely at a time when 
the impact on costs and prices was 
destined to be greatest. 

In addition, there was a very large 
increase in sales of participation certifi- 
cates (PC’s), under which the federal 
government sells an interest in financial 
assets which it has accumulated under 
various lending programs. Proceeds of 
these sales have the effect of reducing 
recorded budget expenditures, dollar for 
dollar, and thus reducing the size of the 
recorded budget deficit. They do not, 
however, reduce the volume of federal 
financing requirements, since PC’s ab- 
sorb funds from capital markets in the 
same manner as sales of direct federal 
debt securities. Net sales of PC’s rose 
from about $5 billion in fiscal 1965 
to $2.2 billion in fiscal 1966 and 
to $3.5 billion in fiscal 1967, with 
the result that the budget figures 
typically cited seriously understated fi- 


“nancing requirements, This has a criti- 


cal bearing on our analysis because the 
Treasury’s financing requirements are a 
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major factor in appraising the impact 
of fiscal: policies on the economy. 

Finally, it is crucial in assessing the 
economic consequences of the rising tide 
of federal expenditures and deficits to 
note that it was accompanied by a very 
expansive monetary policy. From De- 
cember 31, 1961, to the end of 1964, 
the stock of money (defined to include 
only currency anc demand deposits) 
grew 3.1 per cent a year; defined also 
to include time deposits of com- 
mercial banks, it grew annually at a 
5.8 per cent rate. Through most of 
1965 and until April 1966, however, 
rates of increase rose to 6 and 9.6 per 
cent, respectively. There was a period 
from April 1966 to January 1967 when 
rates of increase fell to minus 0.2 and 
plus 3.7 per cent, respectively; but then 
monetary expansion began anew, if any- 
thing, more vigorously, with rates of 
increase reaching 7.7 and 11.9 per cent, 
respectively, in the period January 
through November 1967. 

What makes this sequence of events 
such an outstanding example of destabi- 
lizing fiscal policy—potentially a text- 
book example—is that the 1965 burst 
of expenditures, and after that the rap- 
idly rising budget deficit, came just as 
the economy reached a point beyond 
which continuous fiscal and monetary 
expansionism was certain to create cost 
and price inflation. In mid-1965 the 
over-all unemployment rate had reached 
4.5 per cent; the average weekly rate of 
unemployment in jobs covered by un- 
employment insurance was 3 per cent; 
subsequently, these rates fell farther. 
On almost the same time-schedule, the 
utilization of industrial capacity in 
manufacturing reached, and then rose 
above, 90 per cent. 

Whether it was inevitable that cost 
and price inflation would begin when 
expansionism was carried beyond the 
mid-1965 levels of resource-utilization 
is a debatable point. What is crucial 
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in determining how well the economy 
can make the necessary adjustments 
depends, in all such cases, on how rap- 
idly aggregate demand is increasing. 
The worst possible situation, however, is 
to have expansionism rapidly intensified 
-—as it was in’ 1965——just as the econ- 
omy reaches the inflation-breakout point. 

It should have been clear from recent 
history that inflation would break out 
if expansionism continued unabated. It 
broke out in 1955 at almost exactly the 
same levels of resource utilization as in 
1963. But whereas policy in the mid- 
and late-1950’s was deliberately nonin- 
flationary, fiscal and monetary expan- 
sionism in the mid-1960’s was not only 
continued but intensified. From mid- 
1965 to 1967, the “full employment 
budget” moved from surplus (that is, 
from a position of being restrictive) to 
deficit (that is, to a position of being 
stimulative) in a swing of nearly $20 
billion, on an annual rate basis. In- 
deed, if the value of the “full employ- 
ment budget” as a fiscal timing instru- 
ment is even half what it has been re- 
puted to be, fiscal policy after mid-1965 
must be appraised as a classic example 
of bed timing. 

Cost and price inflation emerged very 
much as might have been expected. 
Wholesale prices, which had been stable 
for five years, began to rise first. Farm 
prices rose sharply early in 1965, but 
the over-all index was soon moving up 
2 per cent or more a year. ‘The con- 
sumer price index was next. It had 
been rising by about 1.25 per cent a 
year for nearly six years—a rate of in- 
crease often evaluated as merely reflect- 
ing an improvement in quality of goods 
—~but beginning in mid-1965 its up- 
trend accelerated to about 3 5 per cent 


a year. Currently, the rate of increase ° 


is between 4 and 5 per cent. 


Naturally, this increase in living costs ) 


(jointly with the pressure on labor 
markets implied by declining unemploy- 


+ 
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ment rates) stimulated demands for 
larger wage increases. In 1962-1964, 
increases in average hourly earnings in 
manufacturing industries had been 
under 3 per cent a year, exclusive of 
fringe benefits, but they rose to 3.2 per 
cent in 1965 and 4.2 per cent in 1966. 
Currently (year-end, February 1968), 
the rate of increase is 5.7 per cent. 
Annual increases in average hourly 
compensation in the private sector of 
‘the economy (a figure that includes 
fringe benefits as well as wages) rose 
from 3.7 per cent in 1965 to 6.0 per 
cent in 1966. It rose farther in 1967; 
. and the upward trend continues in 1968. 
Although this particular development 
cannot be attributed to fiscal and mone- 
tary expansionism, it is relevant to an 
appraisal of the total economic impact 
of fiscal policy that productivity im- 
provement rates declined significantly 
at the same time that money labor costs 
began to rise at unusually high rates. 
As a result, cost per unit of output for 
manufacturing has been rising since 
1966 at about 4.5 per cent a year. A 
similar trend is visible in the index of 
cost per unit of real corporate GNP. 
Cost and price inflation do not, how- 


ever, exhaust the list of consequences of — 


fiscal policy in this period. An addi- 
tional major consequence was the sharp 
rise in interest rates, caused by heavy 
federal financing requirements. As re- 
flected in the “unified budget,” federal 
financing requirements rose from $3.7 
billion in fiscal 1966 to $8.8 billion 
in fiscal 1967 and were projected 
in the January 1968 budget message at 
$19.8 billion for fiscal 1968—even 
after assuming the tax increase. It is 
not surprising that such a rapid bal- 
*looning of financing requirements should 
congest capital markets, as it did, and 
` cause interest rates to rise. Moreover, 
the magnitude of federal financing re- 
quirements forced a monetary expansion 
which—in order to avoid a disastrous 


escalation -of interest rates—vwas such 
as to accommodate price inflation at 
4 per cent a year. 

One might think that this determined 
expansionism—~fiscal and monetary— 
would have held the growth rate to a 
very high level. Certainly, much that 
has been said in the tradition of the 
“new economics” would lead one to ex- 
pect this to have been the case. But 
the facts are different. Indeed, reces- 
sion was avoided in 1966-1967 by only 
the narrowest margin. By conventional 
standards, it requires two successive 
quarters of decline in real GNP to make 
a recession, whereas in this case there 
was only one. After growing by 5.6 per 
cent a year on the average in 1961- 
1966, real GNP growth slowed to 2.6 
per cent in 1967, and there was a small 
decline from the fourth quarter of 1966 
to the first quarter of 1967. Measured 
by the index of industrial production, 
the economy was 1.3 per cent lower in 
October 1967 than it had been a year 
before. And in February 1968 (the 
most recent date for which data are 
available at this writing), industrial out- 
put was only 1.5 per cent higher than 
in October 1966. 

Finally, it is one of the truly remark- 
able aspects of this period that, despite 
money-supply increases that have—ex- 
cept for a period in 1966—been clearly 
inflationary, and despite an increase of 
a half-million men in the Armed Forces, 
there has been only a relatively small 
reduction in unemployment rates since 
early 1966. In other words, what we 
have is a syndrome that involves not 
only large federal budget deficits, 
high interest rates and cost and price 
inflation, but slow growth as well. 

An appraisal of fiscal policies in this 
period must also take account of their 
impact—through cost and price inflation 
and through a rising concern abroad as 
to the position of the dollar—on the 
United States balance of international 
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payments and on the nation’s gold sup- 
ply. The effects, as is well known, have 
been seriously adverse. Early in 1965, 
the monthly merchandise trade bal- 
ance began to drop from the $500 
million level that had been held 
with relatively small variance since 
early 1961. By the close of 1967 it had 
dropped to $200 million, and in March 
1968 it turned negative. Coming at a 
time when government expenditures 
abroad were rising sharply, this shift 
from trade surplus to trade deficit has 
caused a huge deficit in international 
payments. In the final quarter of 1967 
it reached $7.4 billion, on an annual 
rate basis, on the liquidity method of 
calculating international payments, and 
$4.8 billion on the official reserve trans- 
actions method. Concurrently, a gold 
crisis was precipitated that continued 
into the early months of 1968. 

The full consequences of these inter- 
national monetary developments have 
not as yet been seen, but it is evident 
that there has been a serious impair- 
ment in the position of the dollar in 
international markets, for which fiscal 
policy must bear the major share of 
responsibility. It is pertinent to this 
appraisal of fiscal policy that at the top 
of the list of corrective measures being 
urged on the United States by foreign 
central bankers and economists is a tax 
increase designed to reduce the budget 
deficit by a sizable amcunt. Indeed, 
‘t seems to have been precisely the pres- 
sure from these sources that, in the end, 
forced a reappraisal of fiscal policies. 


Poticy-DECISIONS OR MISADVENTURE? 


So much for the record of fiscal 
events in 1961-1967. To determine the 
extent to which they resulted from ex- 
plicit policy-decisions, and the extent to 
which they reflect misadventure, is a 
very difficult matter. Certainly, there 
is a good deal of pure misadventure in 
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what has happened. This is not ‘to 


a ae 


say, however, that there are no impor-_ 


tant respects in which explicit policy- 
decisions are responsible for things 
having developed as they did. 

First, the burst of spending that 
began in the first quarter of 1965, 
and which is responsible not only for 
the consequences described above but 
also for the legislative impasse that 
blocked corrective tax changes until 
June 1968, was completely consistent 
with executive-branch policy-recommen- 
dations. This can be seen by comparing 
the amounts actually authorized for par- 


ticular fiscal years, and accepted by the . 


President in signing authorization legis- 
Jation, with the expenditure recommen- 
dations made in the preceding January 
budget and in supplemental budget mes- 
sages. Normally, the amounts author- 
ized for a given fiscal year do not 
vary significantly from the amounts re- 
quested in the budget message of the 
preceding January, but there was an 
unusually large discrepancy in fiscal 
1966, the year in which the ex- 
penditure explosion began. The Janu- 
ary 1965 budget message requested 
expenditure authorizations of $140.9 
billion for fiscal 1966 ($2 billion less 
than authorized for fiscal 1965), but, as 
things turned out, a $163.1 billion spend- 
ing authorization was voted and accepted 
by the President. However, this excess 
of nearly $25 billion of NOA over 
what was originally asked can be traced 
to supplemental authorization requests, 
mainly for Vietnam, which were made by 
the President in January 1966 when 
fiscal 1966 was already half com- 
pleted. Thus, the rise in expenditure- 
authorizations between fiscal 1965 and 
fiscal 1966, and the burst of spending to 
which this led, must be attributed to 
explicit policy-decisions. 


Second, roughly the same sequence of 


events characterized the fiscal 1967 
budget. When it was presented in 


A 


Jánuary 1966, the President requested 
a total of $164.5 billion of NOA, only 
$3.5 billion more than what was at that 
time being estimated as the spending 
authority available for fiscal 1966. 
By the time the books were closed, how- 
ever, the amount of spending author- 
ized for fiscal 1967 had increased 
to $182.6 billion, again mainly due 
to a supplemental request for Vietnam 
expenditures. Thus, the second great 
leap forward in NOA, and the further 
increase in expenditures to which this 
led, must be regarded as an explicit 
policy initiative of the executive branch. 

Third, it should be clear from the 


* foregoing that fiscal policy-planning was 


seriously handicapped in this period 
by repeated underestimation of future 
spending. Indeed, a significant part of 
the fiscal disorder that resulted after 
1965 must be attributed to administra- 
tion failure to make even reasonably 
close projections of future spending. In 
fiscal 1966, actual expenditures ex- 
ceeded initial projections by over $10 
billion, and approximately the same dis- 
crepancy existed in fiscal 1967. 
When the fiscal 1967 budget was 
presented to Congress, it was on the 
assumption that the Vietnam war would 
be over by June 30, 1967. Although the 
chances of this assumption being borne 
out were slim when it was first made, 
it was clearly untenable in the summer 
of 1966. Still, it was not until January 
1967, when $15 billion was added to 
estimated fiscal 1967 spending, that 
official public cognizance was taken of 
the relevant facts. Obviously, it is im- 
possible to do adequate fiscal planning 
when such underestimates of federal 
spending are made. 


. Fourth, the period 1961 to the pres- 


ent has been marked by much activity 


- affecting tax rates and the tax struc- 


ture, some of which was well conceived 
and constructive in effect, but much of 
which is open to severe criticism. 
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1. Treasury department guidelines 


on depreciation were liberalized 
in July 1962, and an investment 
tax credit was enacted (signed 
by the President on October 16, 
1962). Both these actions were 
intended to stimulate new in- 
vestment expenditures by busi- 
ness; jointly, they had the ef- 
fect of increasing the cash flow 
to corporations—according to 
Council of Economic Advisers 
(CEA) estimates—by $2.5 bil- 
lion, on an annual rate basis. 


. Discussions of the need for gen- 


eral tax reduction began early 
in 1962, but in the*late summer 
of that year President Kennedy 
decided to defer making specific 
proposals (correctly, in the 
judgment of this writer), on the 
ground that the economy did 
not need stimulation. However, 
he promised to offer proposals 
the following year, and did so 
early in 1963. It was not 
until February 26, 1964, how- 
ever, that tax legislation was 
enacted—the delay being due 
to congressional insistence on 
expenditure-limitation which the 
White House was loath to give 
but eventually did give. At 
1964 levels of income, the joint 
effect of these tax changes, when 
fully effective, was to reduce 
federal tax revenues by approxi- 
mately $14 billion, on an annual 
rate basis. 


. In the belief that the economy 


needed further fiscal stimulus, 
excise tax reductions were en- 
acted in 1965 which called for 
cuts of $4.6 billion in stages 
extending to 1969. The first 
stage came in mid-1965 and re- 
duced taxes, on an annual rate 
basis, by $1.75 billion, with an 
impact mainly on the demand 
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for consumer durables. The 
CEA has estimated that these 
fiscal actions, plus social secu- 
rity modifications and concur- 
rent revenue increases from eco- 
nomic growth, meant that the 
economy in the second half of 
1965 was receiving a net fiscal 
stimulus of $7 billion. Coming 
directly after the general tax 
reduction, simultaneously with 
the expenditure explosion, and 
just as the economy began to 
reflect cost ‘and price inflation, 
this additional stimulus could 
hardly have been less well- 
timed; indeed, the January 1966 
Economic Report both recorded 


' the stimulative effect of these 


fiscal actions and called for cer- 
tain further changes—mainly to 
put individual and corporate in- 
come taxes on a more nearly 
pay-as-you-go basis but also to 
reschedule excise tax reductions 
—to moderate the growth of 
private spending! 


. The next two years saw a vari- 


ety of tax actions: (1) the 
investment tax credit was sus- 
pended (October 10, 1966), on 
the ground that business invest- 
ment expenditures were too high 
and rising too rapidly; (2) it 
was then reinstated (June 13, 
1967), on the ground that a 
renewal of the stimulus was 
needed to forestall recession- 
generating effects; (3) in the 
meantime (January 1967) an 
income tax surcharge of 6 per 
cent was requested; and then 
(4) the surcharge proposal was 
raised (August 3, 1967) to 10 
per cent. Action on the sur- 
charge was stalled for nearly 
eleven months, primarily þe- 
cause of the unwillingness of the 
executive branch to give called- 


for assurances on the redirection’ 
of planned spending. The re- 
sult was to put the burden of 
restraining the economy on 
monetary police, with an escala- 
tion of interest rates. Moreover, 
the legislative stalemate on fiscal 
policy raised doubts elsewhere in 
the world about future costs and 
prices in the United States, and 
thus about its balance of inter- 
national payments. 


SIGNIFICANCE FOR THE FUTURE 


If fiscal policy is to be assigned the 
significance in economic developments 
which it deserves, it must be said that ` 
fiscal policies which were the principal 
cause of (1) 4 per cent a year cost-of- 
living inflation; (2) 6 per cent a year 
wage inflation; (3) 5 per cent a year 
labor cost inflation; (4) a budget deficit 
of $25 bilion; (5S) federal financing re- 
quirements that siphoned off 25 per cent 
of funds raised in capital markets; 
(6) century-high interest rates; (7) a 
seriously eroded gold supply; (8) a 
greatly weakened international position 
of the dollar; and (9) the danger of 
financial crisis, domestic and interna- 
tional, must be regarded as a failure. 
The recently enacted bill to raise taxes 
and limit expenditure increases promises 
to correct some part of this failure, and 
it is critically important that corrections 
be found. The United States economy 
is at a point where—because of demo- 
graphic changes implying a sharp up- 
coming increase in the labor force—an 
acceleration of growth rates will be 
needed. Not only ideally, but as an 
urgent practical necessity, our economy 
should be entering the decade of the 
1970's with costs and prices stable, with, 
the federal budget balanced, and with 
the nation’s international economic and . 
financial position entirely secure. But 
not all these conditions prevail, by any 
means. This suggests that only part 
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—and only a small part—of the un- 
happy consequences of the fiscal poli- 
cies of 1961-1967 has so far been seen. 

One point remains to be noted, 
namely, the connection, as a legislative 
matter, between tax policy and expendi- 
ture policy. It is clear now that if the 
tax reduction of 1964 was beneficial, it 
was beneficial because it was carried out 
jointly with a tight rein on federal 
expenditure increases. Expenditure- 
limitation did not last long, however, 
and, in any case, there is no indication 
that it was part of the original tax- 
reduction plan. As pointed out above, 
the tight rein on expenditure increases 
happened only because it was a pre- 


condition of gaining legislative accept- 
ance of the tax-reduction bill. 

What this experience shows, and 
what was shown by congressional and 
public reaction to toe proposal to in- 
crease taxes, is that tax policy and ex- 
penditure policy must be considered 
jointly, as a package. It also shows 
that it is distinctly easier to gain 
acceptance of a tax-cutting bill than of 
a bill that increases taxes. Indeed, 
in the circumstances, it may well be 
that one of the consequences of fiscal 
policy in 1961-1967 has been to reduce 
the acceptability of tax adjustments as 
a stabilization measure. All in all, not 
a fruitful harvest. 
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ABSTRACT: Our age is one of rapid and radical changes in 
technology, urban growth, and race relations. Vast social 
needs have been accumulating. Public apathy has kept down 
the government expansion and increased appropriations re- 
quired to meet these needs. No quick and easy solutions are 
available to cope with our national needs. Social investments 
are needed in a wide range of activities, such as education, pub- 
lic facilities and low-rent housing for the poor, which cannot 
bring in businesslike profits. The key to the national complex 
of social and economic problems is federal government policy. 
The government must be the employer of the last resort for the 
unemployed and underemployed in providing needed public 
services. The government must also be the landlord of last 
resort—to build and rehabilitate housing that poor families 
can afford. To meet the national social and economic chal- 
lenge confronting us, increased funds, primarily from taxes, 
must be found. To avoid unnecessary taxes, continuing ef- 
forts should be made to eliminate the types of wasteful ex- 
penditures that develop in all large enterprises, both private 
and government. But essential domestic programs must be 
maintained and expanded. As our economy grows, tax reve- 
nues will increase. Much of the increased revenue should go 
for social investment purposes. Public support is required for 
necessary appropriations. Such support, in turn, hinges on 
the development of a fair and adequate tax system. More 
emphasis should be placed upon the ability to pay taxes. 
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APID and radical changes in tech- 
nology, urban growth, and race 
relations have posed growing challenges 
to American society since World War II. 
Workable solutions and adjustments to 


- these changes will require public com- 


mitment, planned programs, and large 
amounts of social investment in the 
period ahead. 


A technological revolution has been’ 


changing labor and skill requirements 
and industry location in most parts of 
the economy. Millions of people have 
been -leaving depressed rural areas of 
declining job opportunities to seek their 


. future in the cities. Additional millions 


have been moving from cities to sub- 
urbs. Industry, too, has been leaving 
the cities for suburbs and outlying 
areas. 


about one per cent of the country’s Jand 
surface, now account for approximately 
70 per cent of the population. In the 
mid-1950’s, about 60 per cent of the 
population lived m these areas and by 
the 1980’s, it is expected to reach 80 


per cent. While middle-income families - 


have been moving to the suburbs, the 
cities are being left with a minority of 


~ wealthy people and large numbers of the 


poor, the deprived, and new migrants. 
The need for adequate housing, com- 
munity facilities, and services in the 


cities has soared, while-their tax base. 


has narrowed. 
After 350 years of slavery, segrega- 
tion, and discrimination, Negroes have 


been demanding full and equal oppor- - 


tunity and, in the past several years, 


‘they have begun to make significant. 


headway toward its achievement. 


Our ‘Great Soctar NEEDS 
Pressures of a growing and increas- 


‘ingly urban population for improved 


and expanded public facilities and ser- 
vices have been only partly met in the 
past quarter of a century. Vast num- 


The metropolitan areas, which occupy 
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bers of schools, hospitals, roads, streets, 
sewage systems, and other facilities have 
been built and expanded. However, 
this outpouring of billions of dollars of 
government funds—state and local, as 
well as federal—has not been enough to 
meet both the great backlogs of unmet 
needs that’ accumulated during the de- 
pression and World War II years and 
the impact of the radical, rapid changes 


` of the past quarter of a century. 


In the city sections of metropolitan 
areas, some facilities and services have 
actually- ‘deteriorated——education and 
public transportation, for example. Air 
and water pollution have become major 
problems in many parts of the nation. 
Rapid urban growth and increased lei- 
sure have pressed’on limited recreational 
facilities and services, ‘particularly those 
that are in or near metropolitan areas. 

About thirty-two million housing units 
have been built since World War II. 
However, only several hundred thou- 
sand low-cost dwelling units have been 
built for poor people, who account for 
as much as 20 to 25 per cent of the 
population of the cities. In addition, 
there has been only little construction 
of housing that lower-middle-income 
families can afford. 

Many of the migrants to the cities 
of the past quarter of 4 century are 


“Negroes, and have brought with them 


a history of, slavery, segregation, lack 
of education,’ and, frequently, poor 
health, as well as suspicion of govern- 
ment authorities. On coming to the 


‘cities of the North and West, these 


migrants have faced the discriminatory 
practices of those areas, lack of ade- 
quate housing, and the impact of auto- 


_ mation on job opportunities for un- 
educated, unskilled workers. 


The 
northern and western cities are suffering, 
in part, from the social ills of the South. 

Much of the -great volume of long- 
delayed legislation of the 1960s to 
achieve adjustments to the rapid 
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changes jn American life were first steps 
—often with little, if any, previous 
experience, precedents, and trained per- 
sonnel. Morever, public apathy has 
kept down the expansion of government 
appropriations for these purposes. Yet 
their adoption aroused expectations of 
overnight solutions that were impossible 
to achieve. 

There are no instant solutions or cut- 
rate panaceas for these problems. Gim- 
micks and slogans can achieve news- 
paper headlines, but no positive and 
lasting results. * 

These problems, which festered in the 
1°50’s, came to the fore in the 1960’s. 
This has been a period of rapid eco- 
nomic growth, rising employment, and 
increasing incomes, when almost all of 
the population has received some of 
the benefits of economic expansion. 


However, a small minority has not been 


reached at all by the growth of the 
economy, and a larger group has re- 
ceived only a small share of its fruits. 

These issues are a national complex 
of nationwide social and economic prob- 
lems, rather than simple problems of 
individual communities. No city or 
state government can solve them in 
isolation. 

Neither can private enterprise alone 
achieve workable solutions and adjust- 
ments, even with the promise of tax sub- 
sidies, Social investments are needed in 
a wide range of activities—such as edu- 
cation, public facilities and services, 
and low-rent housing for the poor— 
which cannot bring businesslike profits 
Moreover, in a democracy, such invest- 
ments require political decisions, rather 
than decision-making, by business exec- 
utives who are not subject to the politi- 
cal process and the will of the electorate. 

The key to the national complex of 
social and economic problems is federal 
government policy, funds, and planned 
programs over the next ten to twenty 
years—-with state and local government 


initiative and additional funds to carry 
through the nationwide efforts at the 
local level. Private funds, productive 
capatity, and managerial ability will 
undoubtedly respond, as in the past, to 
the numerous potentials for profitable 
private investments that will develop 
under the operations of these govern- 
ment programs. 

The government must be the em- 
ployer of last resort—to create jobs for 
the unemployed and seriously under- 
employed in providing needed public 
services, The government must also be 
the landlord of last resort—to build and 
rehabilitate housing that poor families 
can afford. 

With long-range government efforts 
and expenditures as the cornerstone, a 
critical need is for government funds. 
Part of these funds will come, as in the 
past, from bond issues, particularly at 
state and local government levels. 
However, the major source of funds 
for these government expenditures, in- 
cluding interest payments on bond 
issues, Obviously will be tax revenue. 


Our REVENUE PROBLEM 


Public commitment to such govern- 
ment programs, therefore, requires more 
than belief in their necessity. It also 
requires a widespread, popular convic- 
tion that the tax system is fair and 
equitable. 

The key decisions affecting the needed 
nationwide efforts will be the federal 
government—determining the existence 
and nature of programs, as well as their 
pace of forward movement. Federal 
funds, therefore, are a ‘key factor in 
moving ahead towards workable solu- 
tions and adjustments to the rapid 
changes in American society. 

In connection with the availability of 


federal funds, I am convinced that. ` 


America can afford to achieve both an 
honorable settlement of the conflict in 
Vietnam and adoption and expansion of 


ee 


needed domestic programs. Obviously, ` 


some government expenditure-reductions 
are possible, because they involve post- 
ponable or less urgent needs. Continu- 
ing efforts should be made to eliminate 
the types of wasteful expenditures that 
develop in all large enterprises, both 
private and governmental. But essen- 
tial domestic programs must be main- 
tained and expanded. 

To permit the operation of such a 
policy, a fair and equitable temporary 
wartime tax increase was needed by 
1967. 
increase could absorb part of the cost 
of the Vietnam conflict and permit 
- progress in essential domestic programs. 
An economy that is producing over $800 
billion of goods and services in 1968 can 
surely afford such a policy. In fact, it 
can afford no less. Moreover, termina- 
tion of the temporary tax increase, after 
achievement of an honorable settlement 
of the Vietnam conflict, would provide 
additional private funds for consumer 
spending and business investment, to 
offset the decline of military spending. 

As we look ahead, economists predict 
that America will probably produce 
well over a trillion dollars of goods ‘and 
services in the mid—1970’s. Growing 
incomes will mean increasing federal 
revenues. Under such conditions, ac- 
cording to the estimates of various 
experts, federal revenues will increase 
by about $10 billion to $15 bilion. a 
year in the next ten years. The in- 
creasing number of retirees and opera- 
tion of other fixed federal government 
commitments, including wage boosts for 
federal employees, it is estimated, will 
increase federal expenditures for social 
security benefits and other commitments 
in the neighborhood of $3 billion to $5 
‘billion a year. Such rough estimates 
_about the next ten years, according to 
the experts, would leave about $7 billion 
to $12 billion a year for other purposes. 

However, the great uncertainties of 


Such temporary wartime tax 
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international conditions in the next ten 
years may require more or less expendi- 
ture for national defense. The experi- 
ence of the past several years indicates 
that, in the event of new military con- 
flicts, it probably would be best to. 
adopt a temporary wartime tax increase 
of a fair and equitable nature. If 
international tensions ease, it may be 
possible to level off expenditures for 
national defense or obtain some reduc- 
tion. Unfortunately, to count on great 
cuts of defense spending does not seem 
realistic .in the penod immediately 
ahead. 
- Nevertheless, if America is fortunate 
enough to avoid an all-out war, there 
should be the growth of sufficient federal 
revenue, in the next ten years, to make 
substantial strides towards solving our 
problems at, home. Most of such in- 
creased revenue should go for such social 
investment purposes. It is essential to 
begin long-range, planned programs, 
with increasing outlays and visible step- 
by-step achievements towards workable 
solutions and adjustments to the radical 
changes in American life. 

I agree with Professor Alvin Hansen, 
who said: “Social priorities unmistak- 
ably tell us that we should rely more 


` heavily on increased expenditures than 


on tax cuts, if we wish to pursue the 
national road to full employment and 
our potential growth goals.” 

Increased federal outlays for social 
investment will take various forms, de- 
pending on the nature of individual pro- 


. grams—~such as direct federal programs, 


repayable loans, interest-rate subsidies 
and grants-in-aid to states and local 
governments. 


- Tax Rerorm Is ESSENTIAL 


Continuing -public support for such 
efforts—-which is needed to obtain con- 
gressional approval and necessary ap- 
propriations—requires reform of the 
federal tax structure in the coming 
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years. J am not referring to elimination 
of .the lack of neatness that seems to 
bother so many tax experts. What I 
am suggesting is elimination of those 
gross inequities that impose full tax 
. Yates on workers’ earnings, while there 
are various loopholes that permit 
wealthy people and corporations to es- 
cape payment of full tax rates, and, in 
some cases,-to escape from paying any 
federal taxes at all. A fairer and more 
equitable federal tax structure—more 
fully based on ability to pay—is needed. 

Increases in state and local reve- 
nues—to support the needed expansion 
of social investment—-pose somewhat 
greater difficulties. State and local 


taxes, as well as bond issues, have risen. 


sharply since‘ 1946. l 

In the process of developing and 
expanding public facilities and services, 
state and local government initiative 
and follow-through, as well as increased 
funds, are needed. However, there are 
fifty different state governments and 
tens of thousands of different local gov- 
ernments—including large cities, small 
towns, counties, and school districts— 
with varying requirements and constitu- 
tional provisions.. Consolidation and 


co-ordination of the numerous, small | 
local-government jurisdictions, to the’ 
extent that it is possible to achieve, | 


would be helpful. 
_ Unfortunately, state and local govern- 


ments depend greatly on indirect sales” 


and property taxes that tend to bear 
heavily on low- and moderate-income 


people. In addition, revenues from such . 


sources do not respond as rapidly to 
economic expansion as the federal tax 
structure. 

A careful review and reform of the 
tax structure by each state and local 
government is needed—to improve their 
abilities to meet rapidly rising revenue 
needs and to make their tax structures 
more fair and equitable. The federal 
government can encourage such trends 


by providing a federal tax credit for 
state income tax payments. 

In addition, federal aid to states and 
local governments, through grants-in- 
aid, will undoubtedly increase in the 
coming years. Such grants-in-aid for 
specific programs of national priority— 
under federal performance standards, 
established by Congress—soared’ from 
$2.9 billion in 1953 to $15.2 billion in 
the year ending June 30, 1967, and an 
estimated $20.3 billion in fiscal year 
1969. By 1967, this type of federal aid 
amounted to 17 per cent of the revenues 
raised by the states and local govern- 
ments themselves. As nationwide pro- 


grams ‘to improve and expand public - 


facilities and services move ahead, 
federal grants-in-aid will continue to 
rise sharply. In this way, the federal 
government assists the states. and 
local governments to expand facilities 
and services and eases’ their financial 
burdens. 


UNCONDITIONAL BLOCE 
GRANTS OPPOSED 


- Some people, however, have proposed 
, that the federal government transfer 


funds to the states each year, in the 
form of block grants, with no conditions 
or standards. The AFL-CIO Executive 
Council has strongly opposed “any in- 


discriminate rebate of federal taxes to’ , 


tae 


a 


the states, with no restrictions on the ` ` 


use of such funds.” i 

Adoption of such unconditional block 
grants to the states, with no strings, 
would retard the growth of grants-in- 
aid to both states and local governments 
for specific programs of national prior- 
ity. It could also retard the develop- 
ment of more effective tax structures in 
many states. Since unconditional grants 
would not be tied to specific programs, 


there is no assurance that they would not | 


be used for less urgent or even wasteful 
purposes. Enforcement of federal stan- 
dards—civil rights standards, for ex- 
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ample, or labor standards, which now 
apply to federally supported expendi- 
tures—could no longer be assured under 
unconditional grants. With uncondi- 
tional block grants to the states, author- 
ities of the state governments could 
partly or entirely bypass the cities, 
which urgently need financial assistance. 

The spread of numerous grant-in-aid 
programs poses some administrative 
problems for state and local govern- 
ments that can be overcome by co-ordi- 
nating or centralizing their administra- 
tion within the federal government. 
However, this essential form of federal 
aid to both states and local govern- 


" ments should be expanded, rather than 


destroyed or retarded. 

In addition, new forms of federally 
initiated co-operation—like the federal 
program of assistance to the eleven-state 
Appalachian region—-are increasingly 
important in handling problems that 
affect several states. Similarly, the de- 


velopment of improved state ¢o-opera- 
tion with the local governments would 
be helpful in financing needed improve- 
ments. Just as the federal government 
cannot ignore its obligation to aid the 
states and local governments, the states, 
too, should use their greater resources 
to assist local governments. Such 
forms of co-operation can be a major 
factor in strengthening the American 
system of separate federal, state, and 
local functions. 

America has the manpower, skills and 
productive ability to°achieve solutions 
and adjustments to the rapid, radical 
changes in our social order. The major 
difficulty has been and remains achieve- 
ment of a solid political base, with 
majority support of the electorate and 
representatives in government. Orga- 
nized labor works on these issues, 
day-in and day-out, in its continuing 
efforts to improve the conditions of life 
of all the American people. 


Fiscal and Monetary Policy 


By C. CANBY BALDERSTON 


ABSTRACT: The successful use of financial policy by democ- 
racies depends largely upon timing of money and credit deci- 
sions. Legislators tend to respond promptly to suggestions 
from the Executive that taxes be lightened and spending in- 
creased; the opposite decisions tend to be made tardily, if at 
all. Fiscal policy is often inflexible if it is needed to restrain 
excessive speculation and price rises. At such times, the 
‘burden falls upon monetary policy. Changes in the direction 
at which monetary policy is aimed can be made quickly. In 
a democracy, the freedoms held to be most precious are associ- 
ated with free markets. ‘These freedoms are looked upon as 
being fostered by democratic institutions, which remain most 
healthy and untrammeled if credit control is general, rather 
than selective. General control has the virtue of promoting the 
fragmentation of decision-making. Millions of transactions 
are characteristic of an economy that is democratic. Such 
fragmentation is an element of strength because errors in busi- 
ness judgment, though numerous, tend to be offset by correct 
decisions. It is this strength that creates for democracy the 
problem of how to bring a large citizenry to an understanding 
and acceptance of the hard decisions needed. Only economic 
literacy and the tradition of prudence will provide the atmos- 
phere in which a country can achieve economic growth without 
inflation. 
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HE central problem of a democ- 

racy’s use of fiscal and monetary 
policy is to make the right decision at 
the right time, especially if the decision 
be unpopular. If made at all, unpopu- 
lar decisions tend to be delayed so long 
as to be ineffective. Of course, decisions 
by government to increase its spending 
or to reduce its tax burdens have often 
been made and implemented quickly— 
not so their opposite numbers. Herein 
lies the weakness in the theory of con- 
tracyclical fiscal policy: it tends to be a 
one-way street. 


COMPARISON OF FISCAL AND 
MONETARY POLICY 


Fiscal policy, since it relates to the 
power to spend government funds, and 
to finance that spending by either tax- 
ing or borrowing, is the initial responsi- 
bility of the executive branch, but the 
ultimate responsibility of the legislative 
branch. How much to spend, and on 
what projects, involves many govern- 
mental departments. The decisions 
must take into account the volume of 
tax receipts, the ability to borrow, and 
the extent to which the government in- 
tervenes in social and economic affairs. 

There is a world-wide tendency for 
governments to increase their control 
over their economies. Part they own 
and operate; part they leave under pri- 
vate ownership but direct and regulate; 
part they leave under private owner- 
ship for the owners to operate within 
certain rules of the game. In order that 
a government may have available the 
funds needed to function, especially in 
crises like war, it likes to control the 
availability and price of money. When 
taxes are resisted and government bonds 

“are relatively unwanted, heads of state 
relish the authority to create additional 


` ecredit, as well as to speed up the print- 


ing of currency. 


_market place. 
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This brings us to monetary policy, 
the immediate responsibility of the cen- 
tral bank. In the United States, this is 
the Federal Reserve System. To do its 
job effectively, it needs freedom, not 
from government, but within govern- 
ment. That freedom is best protected 
when a people and their elected repre- 
sentatives accept the tradition that cen- 
tral bank officials should have the op- 
portunity and responsibility to decide 
monetary policy solely in accordance 
with their view of the interest of the 
public generally. ‘ 

Though it does not manage the fed- 
eral debt, our central bank has a respon- 
sibility to keep the capital market or- 
derly while the Treasury is in the midst 
of selling an issue. But the bank shduld 
not buy that new issue directly, because 
what funds the Treasury does not obtain 
by taxation, it should raise by tapping 
the real savings of citizens. This means 
by competing for those savings in the 
For the government to 
reach into the banking system of the 
country to finance its deficits is a step 
toward inflation. The test of an infla- 
tionary drift is not whether the country 
is running a deficit at a given time, but 
how that deficit is financed. The gov- 
ernment should have to compete with 
the private sector for any money it 
borrows to meet its deficits. To protect 
the central bank from being forced to 
provide the government with the money 
it wishes to have so that the party in 
power may avoid meeting the test of the 
market place is at the heart of the de- 
bate over the “independence of the Fed.” 
To this point must be joined, of course, 
the desire of borrowers generally to 
have money made more plentiful so 
that, regardless of the soundness of the 
loan, they can borrow more readily and 
cheaply. Cheap money had political 
lure long before Bryan’s “Cross of Gold” 
speech | 
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Central banks and government structure 


Dr. J. Z. Rowe has raised an interest- 
ing point regardinz the impact of a gov- 
ernment’s structural design upon central 
bank independence. The basic point is 
whether a country’s central bank should 
report to the legislative branch or the 
executive branch. He observes that in 
most foreign countries, the resolution of 
conflicts in monetary policies has gravi- 
tated to the executive branch of govern- 
ment, while in the United States a sys- 
tem of checks amd balances and other 
constitutional arrangements was ex- 
pressly designed to assure that Congress 
would exercise: the greater degree of 
control over policies affecting the na- 
tion’s economic welfare. ‘The power to 
coin money and regulate its value is 
specifically a congressional responsibil- 
ity.? 

Our government of checks and bal- 
ances thus makes congressional over- 


sight and ultimate control seem rational , 


for the United States. We must remem- 
ber, however, that, just as the Congress 
has tended to become subordinate to the 
executive arm in wartime, so has the 
central bank. For example, during 
World War II, and until the “accord” 
reached between the Treasury and the 
Federal Reserve in'1951, the Treasury 
rode herd over the latter. In the words 
of Marriner Eccles, Chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board during much of 
that period, the central bank functioned 
as an “engine of Inflation.” Sir Theo- 
dore Gregory has remarked, with respect 
to both the United States and his own 
United Kingdom: ‘‘The Central Banks 
were in fact reduced to nothing more 
than superior printing house establish- 
1J. Z. Rowe, The Public-Private Character 
of United States Central Banking (New Bruns- 
wick, N.J.: Rutgers University Press, 1965), 
. 124. 
P 2U.S., Constitution, Article I, Section 8, 
Subsection 5. 


ments.” 3 Despite the disturbance cre- 
ated by war, it would appear that sub- 
ordination to a responsible legislature 
may be less risky to the integrity of a 
country’s monetary unit than subordi- 
nation to the executive branch. 

If monetary policy is to be effective 
in promoting the economic health of a 
nation through recurrent seasonal and 
cyclical expansions and contractions, the 
central bank must be free to make the 
right decision at the right time. It is 
the task of the stewards of monetary 
policy to help create financial conditions 
that fit the needs of the economy and 
encourage the kind of spending decisions 
that will maximize employment and sus- ° 
tainable economic growth without infla- 
tion. It is essential to stimulate the 
will to venture without producing: the 
ebullience that leads to speculation 
and overcommitment. Whether or not 
those responsible for monetary decision- 
making will have the wisdom and tech- 
nical skills to make sound decisions, the 
freedom to decide is the essence of 
proper timing. This freedom means the 
ability to act undeterred by political or 
private pressures. 

Fiscal and monetary policy are both 
essential members of the same team. 
Fiscal policy has the greater brute 
strength to propel the economy toward 
expansion or contraction. It is the full- 
back of the team. Although monetary 
policy is possessed of less power, in that 
it operates upon the “margin,” it is 
much the more Aexible. . What is mone- 
tary policy’s basic role? Dr. Karl R. 
Bopp once suggested that “an appro- 
propriate measure of a central bank’s 
influence is its ability to make the 
‘terms of credit’ conform to the ‘current 
needs of the economy.’ The concept, 
‘terms of credit’ has many related facets 


3 Sir Theodore Gregory, The Present Posi-- 
tion of Central Banks (London: University of 
London and Athlone Press, 1955), p. 17. 


but they consist essentially of cost and 
availability.” ¢ 


Incomes policy 


Dr. Robert V. Roosa would add to 
this team a third member—incomes pol- 
icy. It is significant that the last of 
these is prominent in the thinking of 
both Britishers and Americans who are 
concerned about strengthening the com- 
petitiveness of their respective econo- 
mies and curbing the inflationary illness 
of each. 


Domestically, this means that fiscal policy 
and incomes policy will henceforth function 
alongside monetary policy—fscal policy, 
primarily to generate stronger growth; in- 
comes policy, primarily to avert cost-infla- 
tion; and monetary policy, primarily to 
moderate cyclical swings.’ 


CO-ORDINATION OF POLICIES 


Of these three instrumentalities men- 
tioned by Dr. Roosa, fiscal and mone- 
tary policy present a difficult, but not 
insurmountable, problem of co-ordina- 
tion. It is a basic premise that a Trea- 
sury financing must not fail. But 
Treasury financing must not inhibit en- 
tirely the needed changes in monetary 
policy. To the central bank, a Trea- 
sury issue in periods of low business 
activity presents no real problem. In 
periods of expansion, however, the fi- 
nancing may be more difficult. Even if 
the Treasury does not have a deficit to 
finance by additional borrowing, it must 
refinance the vast volume of securities 
that may be maturing. Monetary pol- 
icy must take heavy Treasury financing 


operations into account to avoid placing ` 


t Karl R. Bopp, “Central Banking Objec- 
tives, Guides, and Measures,” Journal of Fi- 
nance, Vol. IX, No 1 (March 1954), p. 21. 

5 Robert V. Roosa, “The Place of Monetary 
Policy in the Economic Policy of the United 


- _ States,” published under the auspices of the 


Per Jacobsson Foundation, Washington, D.C. 
1965. 
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their success in jeopardy. On the other 
hand, it must not be subordinated to 
the point of futility. The pegging of 
government bond prices during and after 
World War II illustrates how costly 
such subordination may be in lifting 
the level of prices for all citizens to pay. 

Or consider the matter of timing in 
the spring of 1957, a year with boom- 
ing business, The state of the economy 
seemed to call for raising the discount 
rate. Industrial orders, loans, stock- 
prices, and material prices were ail 
buoyant. Steel, glass, and cement were 
scarce. But to make a discount change 
during the spring was complicated by 
Treasury financings in February, in 
March, in May, and in July. And so 
the discount rate increase was delayed 
until August-—far too close to the cy- 
clical peak that developed later in that 
same year. 

A more tragic instance of delay in 
taking fiscal decisions vital to sound 
war-financing, and the minimizing of 
war-born inflation, has been occurring 
between 1965 and the present time. 
The fundamental problem, of course, is 
that we have been overstraining our 
resources, human and other. The ques- 
tion as to whether to reduce “butter” to 
provide guns was settled by the decision 
that the country could afford both. 
This decision now appears unrealistic 
and costly. The failure to take unpopu- 
lar action regarding both governmental 
spending and taxing is, in retrospect, all 
the more regrettable, because the 1965 
buildup in South Vietnam indicated that 
a real war was under way. The Amer- 
ican military personnel in that country 
rose from about 23,000 at the start to 
about 185,000 at the end of 1965. Even 
though the number subsequently grew 
to over 500,000 by the end of 1967, the 
inflationary spiral appears to have be- 
gun in the fatal lack of action in 1965. 
Perhaps the monetary authorities suf- 
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fered from a lack of military informa- 
tion and were operating in a data 
vacuum. That was the year in which 
a decisive reduction of federal spending 
and the imposition of a war tax might 
have prevented the inflationary wage 
and price rise from “taking off.” 


DEMOCRACY AND WAR FINANCE 


Thus, democracy involves numerous 
voices, many of which are dissonant, 
and numerous votes, many of which are 
in dissent. But tke very freedoms that 
democracy provides tend to harbor the 
incipient weaknesses of the general 
fiscal and monetary controls that are a 
feature of a true democracy. These 
weaknesses are the lack of self-discipline 
to make the hard unpopular decisions 
in time for them to be effective. Herein 
lies the challenge to those who truly love 
democracy, enjoy its fruits, and deplore 
the threats to its health. One of those 
threats is involvement in a war of major 
proportions. 

If the fiscal and monetary controls 
of a general nature are not used with 
sufficient vigor and promptness in such 
a crisis, governments turn to selective 
controls. These include the rationing 
of scarce materials and the control of 
prices, wages, and credit. Such controls 
are resorted to as a direct attack upon 
problems created by scarcity of goods 
and manpower in the face of monetary 
expansion. But they work imperfectly 
because they impose heavy administra- 


ak 


re 


tive burdens. Regulations must be 
drafted and published; forms by the 
million must be printed and issued; and 
offices by hundreds must be set up and 
manned. The regulations become enor- 
mously complex, and adherence, despite 
whatever patriotic support can be ral- 
lied, tends to break down increasingly 
with the passage of time. Rationing 
violations do not provide prideful mem- 
ories after the country’s democratic free 
markets are restored. 

A democracy that is in crisis may feel 
that, in desperation, it must resort to 
such selective controls, but it should 
realize that their very use is the an- 
tithesis of democracy’s fundamentals of 
free markets and freedom of choice. If 
freedom is to be exercised by individual 
firms and entrepreneurs, it is vital that 
the money system be directed effec- 
tively. In fact, one of the major con- 
cerns of monetary policy is to minimize 
the destabilizing effect of imprudent 
business decisions that the free market 
permits and even encourages. But eco- 
nomic freedom, with all its flaws, is the 
well-spring of social and economic ad- 
vance. It spurs the creative process; it 
permits the experimentation that is so 
vital to progress. In the past, the 
rewards have proven well worth the 
hazards. It is prudent, however, to 
recall the admonition of Professor 
George Santayana: “Those who cannot 
remember the past are condemned to 
repeat it.” 
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N relation to national income, tax- 

ation is lower in the United States 
than in most western European coun- 
tries but considerably higher than in 
Japan and Switzerland. Taxes have 
been increasing faster than national in- 
come in the United States and the other 
countries. 


Comparisons such as these—and the 


use of the word “burden” in the title 
of this paper—may seem to imply that 
taxation represents a net subtraction 
from the income of citizens. In the 
aggregate, this is*not true. Viewed as 
a means of paying for public goods and 
services, taxes are a burden only in the 
sense that, for example, consumers’ ex- 


penditures for food are a burden. Peo-_ 


ple would be glad to obtain public ser- 
vices and food without paying for them, 
but if that is not possible they may 
prefer paying taxes and spending for 
food to doing without these items. 
Both outlays promise a quid pro quo. 
Fundamentally, the costs of public 
services, like the costs of food, are op- 
portunity costs which are incurred when 
scarce resources are used to produce 
these services and goods and thus are 
made unavailable for other purposes. 
The opportunity costs of public services 
are not caused by taxation—and would 
not be avoided by failure to impose 
taxes. Taxes are an orderly means of 
allocating the costs among individuals; 
they also allow income to be redistrib- 
uted in the form oi transfer payments 
such as social security benefits. 
Despite some similarities, there are 
important differences between taxes and 
ordinary consumer expenditures. Taxes 
are determined by political decisions 
rather than market processes, and tax 
payments are compulsory. Moreover, 
the relationship between taxes paid and 
benefits received by any individual is 
not close. From the individual point 
of view, taxes may, indeed, appear as 


a burden, and this may affect political 
attitudes and economic behavior.* 


OVER-ALL TAX RATIOS” 


Ratios of total taxes to gross national 
product (GNF) for the United States 
and a number of other countries that 
are members of the Organisation for 
Economic Co-operation and Develop- 
ment (OECD) are shown in Table 1. 
The table covers most of the high- 
income, more developed countries—-con- 
spicuous exceptions are Australia and 
New Zealand—and includes two coun- 
tries (Ireland and Greece) at distinctly 
lower economic levels. This coverage 
allows the most relevant comparisons of 
tax burdens to be made, and it has the 
great convenience of being derived from 


-OECD statistical publications which 


refiect adjustments required to put 
national data on a comparable basis. 

In 1963-1965, the ratio of total taxes 
to GNP of the United States was lower 
than that of twelve other countries in- 
cluded in the table and higher than that 
of five countries. The absolute level 
of the United States ratio was only 
moderately lower than the median for 
the group (28.8 per cent), but it dif- 
fered considerably from the extreme 
values represented by Japan at the 
bottom of the range and France at 
the top. 

In the United States and a number of 
other countries, there is a more direct 
relationship between amounts paid and 
benefits received in the case of social 
security contributions than in the case 
of most other taxes. Although evidence 
on the subject is sketchy, it is plausible 

1 See James M. Buchanan, Public Finance in 
Democratic Process (Chapel Hill, N.C.: Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1967); or, as 
for a brief statement, James M. Buchanan and 
Richard E. Wagner, Public Debt in Democratic _ 
Society (Washington, D.C.: American Enter-- 
prise Institute for Public Policy Research, 
1967), p. 28 
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‘TABLE 1—Ratio or Taxes To Gross NATIONAL Propvuct in SELECTED OECD COUNTRIES, 


1963-1965, 1955-1957 (IN PER CENT)" 


1963-1965 







——— 






{955-1957 


COUNTES ALL TAXES EXCEPT ALL TAXES EXCEPT 
TOTAL SOCIAL SECURITY TOTAL SOCIAL SECURITY 
CONTRIBUTIONS CONTRIBUTIONS 

Japan 19.4 16.2 18.2 15.9 
Switzerland 21.2Þ 16.45 18.79 14.5° 
Greece 21.54 16.24 18.6° 14 9° 
Ireland 23 8d 22,24 — -— 

Canada 26 6 24.7 23 8 22.1 

United States 27.5 23 2 25.4 225 

Iceland 28.44 26.04 27.9° ° 25.6° 
Denmark 28.7 27.0 24.2 22.8 
Belgium 28.7 20.7 23.2. 17.7 

United Kingdom 28.9 24.4 28.1 25.0 
Italy 29.6 18.9 259 3 18.2 
Luxembourg 30.8! 21.3! — — 

Netherlands 32.9 22.4 28.5 22.7 
Austria 34.5 27.3 30.2 24.3 
Norway 34.6 28 0 30.1 27.2 
Germany 34.8 250 32.4 23.8 
Sweden 37.2 31.2 29.1 26 8 
France 37.7 23.8 32.9 22.0 





* Ratios derived from aggregates for three-year periods; gross national product at market 


prices; national income accounts basis. 
b 1964-1965, 
° 1956-1957. 
4 1963-1964. 
e 1955-1956, 
f 1963. 


Source: Derived from Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development, National 
Accounts Statistics, 1955-1964 and National Accounts Statistics, 1956-1965. 


to suppose that social security contribu- 
tions are regarded in a somewhat differ- 
ent light from other taxes. Hence it is 
of interest to examine ratios excluding 
social security taxes, and these ratios 
are given in Table 1.7 Generally, the 
ranking of countries is not greatly af- 
fected, but there are some notable 
changes. France, for example, falls 

2The OECD statistics classify all social secu- 
rity contributions, including those of employ- 
ers as well as those of employees, as direct 
taxes on households. Although the incidence 
. of the employers’ contributions may well be 
fnainly on wage earners, the psychological and 
political aspects of the two forms of contribu- 
tion would appear to be different. 


from the top of the range to the middle 
when social security contributions are 
excluded. The table brings out the high 
level of social security taxes in several 
European countries; in France, the 
Netherlands, and Italy the social secu- 
rity contributions exceeded 10 per cent 
of GNP in 1963-1965. 

The ratios presented in Table 1, it 
should be emphasized, cover the taxes 
levied by all levels of government—cen- 
tral, provincial, and local. Interna- 
tional comparisons based on data for 
central governments alone, which are 
frequently encountered, may be mis- 
leading because of differences in govern- 
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mental structure. The underlying sta- 
tistics for taxes are on a national in- 
come and product-accounts basis. The 
relationship of these data to fiscal ac- 
counts is not always clear; for the 
United States, corporate taxes are shown 
on an accrual basis and other taxes on 
a substantially cash-payments basis.° 
Except as stated in footnotes to the 
table, the ratios were computed for a 
three-year period in order to minimize 
distortions due to fluctuations In tax 
revenues and GNP, 


INCREASE IN Tax RATIOS 


Taxes have been increasing faster 
than GNP in the United States and all 
of the other countries under discussion, 
as can be seen by comparing the 
ratios for 1963-1965 with those for 
1955-1957. Excluding social security 
contributions, the tax ratio declined 
slightly in the United Kingdom and 
the Netherlands. 

The rise in the over-all tax ratio was 
particularly noticeable in Belgium and 
Sweden. In Sweden, almost half of the 
increase in GNP between 1955-1957 
and 1963-1965 was absorbed by taxes. 
Table 2 gives two measures of the 
change in taxes relative to GNP—an in- 
come elasticity and a marginal tax ratio. 
The former is the ratio of the percentage 
change in taxes to the percentage 
change in GNP; the latter is the ratio 
of the amount of increase in taxes to 
the amount of incrsase in GNP. An 
elasticity figure above 7 shows that 
taxes are increasing faster than GNP, 
end the higher the figure, the faster the 
increase in taxes relative to GNP. The 


8For some countries, death duties, gift 
taxes, and capital levies are excluded (Organi- 
sation for European Economic Co-operation, 
A Standardised System of National Accounts, 
[2958 ed.; Paris, 1959], pp 88-89). This ap- 
pears to be true for Austria, Canada, Den- 
mark, France, Germany, Iceland, Ireland, 
Icaly, The Netherlands, Norway, and the 
United Kingdom. 


marginal ratio measures the fraction of 
the increase in GNP absorbed by taxes. 
A high elasticity does not necessarily 
imply a high marginal ratio or a high 
marginal ratio a bigh elasticity, as can 
be seen by comparing, for example, the 
figures for Switzerland and Germany.* 

For the United States, both income 
elasticity and the marginal tax ratio 
were below the medians for the group. 
The income elasticity of all taxes in the 
United States, however, was only a little 
below that of France and was higher 
than that of Germany, despite higher 
over-all tax ratios and marginal tax 
ratios in the latter countries. The dif- , 
ferences are partly explained by the 
more rapid growth of GNP in France 
and Germany (see below). 


COMPOSITION OF TAX REVENUES 


In comparing tax burdens, it is help- 
ful to break down the over-all ratios by 
principal forms of taxation. One reason 
for doing so is that people are more 
aware of direct taxes than of indi- 
rect taxes; hence direct taxes may be 
psychologically and politically more 
“burdensome” than indirect taxes. 
There also may be differences in eco- 
nomic effects of taxes associated with 
differences in tax consciousness, progres- 
sivity, and other characteristics. 

Table 3 shows the percentage compo- 
sition of total taxes in 1963-1965 in 
the United States and the seventeen 
other OECD countries covered in this 
article. It is apparent that the United 
States relies more on direct taxes and 
less on indirect taxes than the majority 
of other OECD countries, but the dif- 


4 The elasticities and marginal ratios given 
in Tabie 2 reflect both (a) changes in tax 
rates and tax structure and (b) changes i 
tax yields due to changes in economic activity 
They are to be distinguished from the more - 
usual measures of elasticity, and of built-in 
flexibility, which take account only of (b), 
that is, of the automatic response of tax yields 
to changes in activity. 
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TABLE 2—Income ELASTICITY or Taxes AND MARGINAL Tax RATIO, 
SELECTED OECD Counsis, 1955-1957 to 1963-1965" 


INCOME ELASTICITY 

















MARGINAL RATIO’ 


SOUNIRY All Taxes Except All Taxes Except 
Social Security All Taxes Social Security 
Contributions Contributions 
Belgium 1,47 38.4 26.0 
Sweden 1.36 46.7 36.5 
Denmark 1.37 33.3 31.3 
Norway 1,07 41.2 29.1 
Netherlands - .97 37.9 22.1 
Greece? 1.17 24.5 17.5 
Austria 1.27 39.5 : 30.8 
Canada 1.32 31.2 29.1 
Switzerland? 1.28 * 23.8 18.5 
Italy 1.07 32.9 i 19.4 
France 1,15 41.4 25.3 
United States 1.09 31.5 24.5 
Germany i 26.1 
Japan 16.4 
United Kingdom 23.3 
Iceland , 







"Ratios derived from aggregates for three-year penods; gross national product at market prices; 


national income accounts basis. 


t Percentage increase in taxes divided by percentage increase in GNP. 
° Increase in taxes divided by increase in GNP, expressed in per cent. 


d 1955-1956 to 1963-1964. 
d 1956-1957 to 1964-1965. 


Source: Derived from Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development, National 
Accounts Statistics, 1955-1964 and National Accounts Statistics, 1956-1965. 


ference in this respect is less marked 
than many comments imply. (Direct 
taxes include taxes on income and prop- 
erty and social security contributions of 
employees and employers; indirect taxes 
include taxes on domestic sales and 
production and customs duties.) Indi- 
rect taxes account for a little more than 
a third of all tax yields in the United 
States, a figure higher than that of The 
Netherlands and roughly comparable to 
those of Luxembourg, Sweden, and 
Switzerland. In contrast, Iceland and 
Freland obtain about twice as large a 
proportion of their tax revenue from 
iadirect taxes. Direct taxes on house- 
holds (including social security contri- 
butions of both employees and employ- 
ers) represent about half of all taxes 


in the United States, but the proportion 
from this source is greater in eight of 
the other seventeen countries. Direct 
taxes on households, exclusive of social 
security contributions, however, are rel- 
atively more important in the United 
States than in the other countries except 
Sweden and Denmark. This reflects the 
emphasis on individual income taxes in 
the United States and the two Scandi- 
navian countries. Corporation income 
taxes are relatively more importarit 
in the United States than in any of 
the other countries except Japan and 
Canada, 

A comparison that may be more 
meaningful is one that takes account of 
differences both in revenue composition 
and in the over-all tax ratio. This com- 
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TABLE 3—PERCENTAGE COMPOSITION OF TAX=S, SELECTED OECD COUNTRIES, 1963-1965" 







Direct TAXES ON HOUSEHOLDS 
DIRECT TAXES 






INDIRECT 
ii Sa CORPORATIONS TAXES SEE 
Contnbutions 
Austria 28 7 45 100 
Belgium 24 . ó 42 100 
Canada 23 16 54 100 
Denmark 41 4 49 100 
France lt 5 47 100 
Germany 23 8 41 100 
Greece? 11 2 100 
Iceland’ 214 — 100 
Ireland’ 16 "9 100 
Italy ' 219 — 100 
Japan 21 21 100 
Lurembourg® ° 21 10 100 
Netherlands 30 B 
Norway 33 4 
Sweden 44 6 
Switzerland 33 10 
United Kingdom 30 8 
United States 34 16 








* Derived from aggregates for three-year period; taxes on national income accounts basis. 
b Includes social security contributions of employees and employers. 


° 1963-1964. 
d Includes direct texes on corporations. 
e 1963. 


Source: Derived from Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development, National 


Accounts Statistics, 195€—1965. 


parison may be drawn by relating yields 
of the principal iorms of taxation to 
GNP (Table 4). In relation to GNP, 
the United States direct tax ratio is 
only moderately greater than the median 
for the eighteen countries. The United 
States ratio is considerably exceeded, 
not only by the ratios of Sweden and 
The Netherlands, but also by those of 
France, Germany, and Luxembourg, a 
‘ fact which is contrary to the impression 
left by much American discussion of tax 
burdens. However, when social secu- 
rity contributions are excluded, the 
United States direct tax ratio is second 
only to that of Sweden; also, the ratio 
is dramatically reduced for France and 
for Italy. Only on this basis do the 
facts support the common American 


belief that France and Italy have 
comparatively light direct taxes. 


SOME INTERESTING QUESTIONS 


An attempt to present a full explana- 
tion of differenc2s in taxation among 
countries would go far beyond the scope 
of this paper. There are, however, some 
simple yet interesting hypotheses that 
can be tested rather easily. 

One such hypothesis is that the ratio 
of taxes to income tends to be greater 
in countries with high average income 
per capita than in countries with low 
income per capita. ‘This positive asso- 
ciation between national tax ratios and’ 
per capita income seems plausible on 
“ability to pay” grounds. As per capita 
income rises, the proportion of it re- 
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quired for basic necessities, such as food 
and shelter, diminishes, and the propor- 
tion available for discretionary expendi- 
tures, including many items provided by 
the public sector, increases. 

Evidently the assumed relationship 
between tax ratios and per capita in- 
come, if it exists at all, cannot fully 
account for differences among national 
ratios. For example, the United States, 
with per capita income far above the 
average for the countries studied, has 
a below-average tax ratio. On the 
other hand, it is notable that Japan, a 
low-income country, has the lowest tax 
„Tatio and Sweden, a high-income coun- 
try, has one of the highest tax ratios 
(Table 1). | 

A more systematic examination is 
required to discover whether there is 
an underlying regularity in the relation- 
ship between tax ratios and per capita 
income. 
that there is some tendency for over- 
all tax ratios to rise with per capita 
income (Appendix, equation 1) and that 
the tendency becomes, clearer when 
social security taxes are excluded (Ap- 
pendix, equation 2). These findings 
suggest that the a priori reasoning about 
ability to pay may apply to taxes for 
financing the traditional purposes of 
government, but not to taxes to finance 
social security transfers. 

Among the selected OECD countries, 
there is a tendency for the ratio of 
direct taxes to GNP to rise with per 
capita Income (Appendix, equation 3). 
The positive relationship is much more 
striking for direct taxes other than 
social security contributions (Appendix, 
equation 4). Three-fifths of the varia- 
tion in ratios of direct taxes other than 
apcial security contributions to GNP can 
be statistically explained by differences 
-in per capita income. More fundamen- 
tally, however, the tendency for higher- 
income countries to impose relatively 
heavier direct taxes may be due not so 


Statistical analysis indicates 





TABLE 4—Ratio of DIRECT AND INDIRECT 
Taxes TO GNP, Serectep OECD 
CouNTRIES, 1963-1965 
(In PER CENT) 


United Kingdom 
United States 


* Ratios derived from aggregates for three- 
year period; gross national product at market 
prices; taxes on national income accounts basis. 

b 1963-1964. 

° 1963. ' 

Source: Derived from Organisation for Eco- 
nomic Co-operation and Development, National 
Accounts Stattstics, 1956-1965. 


much to income differences as to a posi- 
tive correlation between per capita in- 
come and other social and economic 
conditions that facilitate the use of di- 
rect taxes. In other words, per capita 
income may be a proxy for the charac- 
teristics that actually make direct taxes 
acceptable and effective. These charac- 
teristics include a high level of literacy, 
wide use of standard accounting meth- 
ods, effective public administration, and 
political stability. 

For the analyses mentioned above, 
per capita Income was measured by an 
index of “real” GNP per head in 1960 
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TABLE 5—Soarz ECONOMIC INDICATORS, 
SELECTED OECD COUNTRIES 
















AVERAGE RATE OF 
INCREASE, 1956~ 


1964, IN" 
GNPb PRICES* 
United States 3.4 1.9 
Sweden 4.4 3.4 
Norway 4.1 2.4 
Canada 3.6 1.9 
Germany 55 3.1 
Switzerland 45 3.7 
United Kingdom 3.3 2.5 
Denmark - 52 3.7 
France 5.1 55 
Netherlands ' 46 3.6 
Belgium 39 1.9 
Austria 4.8 3:2 
Japan 10.5 3.4 
Italy 5.7 3.7 
Iceland! 4.5 11.4 
Ireland 4.4 3:0 


Greece 1.6 





a Index, U S. = 100, from Wilfred Becker- 
man, International Comparisons of Real Incomes 
(Paris: Development Centre of the Organisation 
for Economic Co-operation and Development, 
1966), p. 42, 

b GNP at market prices (volume), from 
Organisation for Econcmic Co-operation and 
Development, National Accounts Slatistics, 
1956-1965, pp. 290-309; in per cent. 

e Implicit price deflator of GNP, from 
source cited in footnote b; in per cent, 

4 Includes Luxembourg, 

e My estimate, based on Beckerman’s index 
of real private consumption (op. cH.) and ratio 
of private consumption to GNP at market prices 
(OECD, National Accounts Statistics, op. ch., 
p. 182). 

t Iceland ranked between Italy and Ireland 
on basis of index of estimated “real” consump- 
tion per head,: 1960, from Wilfred Beckerman 
and Robert Bacon, “International Comparisons 
of Income Levels: A Suggested New Measure,” 
Economic Journal, LX XVI (September 1966), 
p. $33 


(Table 5), which is intended to avoid 
some of the deficiencies of widely used 
comparative statistics which are derived 
by converting estimates in national 
currencies to dollars or another common 


unit by applying official exchange rates. 
Exchange rates, at best, measure the 
purchasing power of a currency with 
respect to internationally traded goods 
and services, rather than its general pur- 
chasing power; and differences among 
consumption patterns preclude simple 
estimates comparing general purchasing 
power.. The index used here is based 
partly on an elaborate study of con- 
sumption and prices in the United States 
and seven western European countries 
and partly on nonmonetary indicators 


such as ‘consumption or production of 


steel, cement, and meat; use of postal 
services; numbers of radios and tele-. 
phones; and numbers of road vehicles.” 
In general, this index indicates higher 
levels of income, relative to the United 
States, for the European countries and 
Japan than do conversions at official 
exchange rates. Although the index of 
“real” GNP is for 1960 and the tax 
ratios are for 1963-1965, this discrep- 
ancy is not serious for present purposes 
since the only error introduced is due 
to differences in growth rates among 
countries, which would not greatly affect 
the index numbers over a short period 
of time. 

The fact that total tax ratios in- 
creased between 1955—1957 and 1963- 
1965 in all of the sixteen OECD 
countries for which data are available 
(including some countries for which 
slightly different periods are covered) 
strongly suggests that certain common 
influences must have been at work. 
Whatever these forces were, they did 
not operate to narrow differences among 
countries. Countries with relatively 
high or low ratios in 1955-1957 tended 
to have relatively high or low ratios: 

6 See the source reference in footnote { 
Table 5. The earlier study from which esti- 
mates for seven of the countries were extrape ` 
olated is Milton Gilbert-et al, Comparative 
National Products and Price Levels (Paris: 


Organisation for European Economic Co-oper- 
ation, 1958). è 
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in 1963-1964 (Appendix, equation 5). 
The dispersion among national tax 
ratios widened somewhat in absolute 
terms, but not in relation to the average 
ratio.® 

The large differences in income elas- 
ticity of taxes (Table 2) invite specula- 
tion about their possible connection 
with growth rates and price behavior. 
Conflicting hypotheses suggest them- 
selves. On the one hand, a positive rela- 
tionship between income elasticity and 
growth seems plausible on the grounds 
that rising tax ratios will seem less 
burdensome when total income and, 
hence, Income after taxes are also grow- 
ing rapidly than when income is grow- 
ing slowly. On the other hand, a high 
income elasticity of taxes may be asso- 
ciated with a slow growth rate if tax 
ratios are forced up by the necessity of 
meeting expenditure demands which are 
independent of economic growth (or 
negatively related to it). Average rates 
of growth of GNP in constant prices 
between 1956 and 1964 are given in 
Table 5. A cursory comparison of these 
growth rates with the income elasticities 
shown in Table 2 offers no clear sup- 
port for either hypothesis. The countries 
with the fastest and slowest growth 
rates are Japan and the United King- 
dom, respectively. Both had low in- 
come elasticities of taxation. A more 
systematic analysis reveals no statisti- 
cally significant relationship between 
growth rates and income elasticities of 
taxation among the sixteen countries 
(Appendix, equation 6). There appears 
to have been a weak negative relation- 
ship between income elasticity of taxa- 


For total tax ratios (in per cent), the 
standard deviation about the mean was 4.6 in 
1955-1957 and 5.3 in 1963-1965; the coeffi- 
Gent of variation (standard deviation divided 
by the mean) was 017 and 0.18, respectively 
-Excluding social security contributions, the 
standard deviations for the periods were 40 
and 4.1, and the coefficients of variation, 019 
and 0.18. 


tion and the rate of price increase for 
this group of countries over the period 
studied, but a high degree of confidence 
should not be placed in this finding 
(Appendix, equation 7).’ A possible 
explanation for a negative relationship 
would be that rising prices reduce the 
real value of revenue from specific taxes 
and taxes that are collected with a lag. 
In interpreting the statistical findings, it 
should be borne in mind that the elas- 
ticities here investigated are the com- 
bined result of changes in tax rates and 
tax structure and of automatic responses 
to income and price changes. 

The relationship between marginal 
tax ratios and the rate of growth of 
income also raises interesting questions. 
It is noticeable that Japan had, by con- 
siderable amounts, the lowest marginal 
tax ratio and the highest growth rate 
over the period 1956 to 1964. For the 
OECD countries for which data are 
available, there was indeed a statisti- 
cally significant negative relationship 
between marginal tax ratios and growth 
rates: that is, countries with low mar- 
ginal tax ratios tended to have high 
growth rates and vice versa (Appendix, 
equation 9). This finding is consistent 
with the hypothesis that high marginal 
tax ratios inhibited growth. On the 
other hand, it may be that demands for 
public expenditures and additional reve- 
nue were independent of the growth of 
national income—-the tax base in the 
broad sense—and that, therefore, coun- 
tries experiencing relatively slow growth 
had to impose relatively high marginal 
tax ratios. It is also possible that the 
negative statistical relationship is due 
to other factors correlated with, but not 
necessarily caused by marginal tax 
ratios and growth rates. 


The relationships appear to persist but do 
not increase much in statistical significance 
when rates of growth and of price increase 
are considered simultaneously (Appendix, 
equation 8) 
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The relationship between the average 
growth rate over the period 1956 to 
1964 and the absolute level of the tax 
ratio in 1955-1957 is another aspect 
of the possible influence of taxation on 
economic growth. Among the OECD 
countries, there appears to have been 
some tendency for high growth rates to 
have been associated with relatively low 
1955-1957 tax ratios and vice versa, 
but the relationship is not statistically 
significant (Appendix, equation 10). 

Still another question is whether the 
rate at which the price level rises is 
associated with the tax burden. The 
argument has been made that, after 
taxes pass a. certain critical level, a 
combination of political, psychological, 
and economic forces will result in infla- 
tion and will thus stabilize or reduce 
the tax ratio For the OECD coun- 
tries, however, there was no statistically 
significant relationship between the 
average rate of price increase from 1956 
to 1964 and the tax ratio in 1955~1957 
(Appendix, equation 11). 


Con cLUSION 


Although the brief analysis presented 
above is subject to many reservations, 
it offers some interesting and slightly 
paradoxical conclusions. One is that, 
social security contributions aside, rela- 
tively heavy taxation, particularly by 
means of direct taxes, is characteristic 
of high-income countries. This may 
suggest that a country experiencing rela- 
tively rapid incorne growth will also 
have a rapidly rising tax ratio, How- 


8 Vigorous statements of this hypothesis by 
Colin Clark provoked controversy some fifteen 
to twenty years ago. See Clark’s articles 
“Public Finance and Changes in the Value of 
Money,” Economic Journal, LV (December 
1945), pp. 371-389, and “The Danger Point 
in Taxes,” Harpers Magazine (December 
1950), pp. 67-69; Richard Goode, “An Eco- 
nomic Limit on Taxes: Some Recent Discus- 
sions,” National Tax Journal, V (September 
1952), pp. 227-233. 


ever, over the short time-span covered 
and for the limited number of countries 
studied, marginal tax ratios and income 
growth rates were negatively correlated. 
In the OECD group, high-income coun- 
tries grew less rapidly than low-income 
countries, and the high-income countries 
had greater marginal tax ratios. 

The most controversial aspect of the 
subject is whether causality may be 
attributed to the negative relationship 
between income growth rates and tax 
ratios: Do high taxes retard growth or 
does slow growth force governments to 
impose high tax ratios to meet expendi- 
ture demands? Or is the negative rela- 
tionship due to other causes? These* 
questions merit further study. Mean- 
while, participants in the continuing 
debates about the tax burden can press 
deductive arguments with little fear that 
they will be decisively refuted by simple 
statistics. 


APPENDIX 
Symbols 

T Ratio of total taxes to GNP, 
1963-1965 

Tes Ratio of all taxes except social 
security contributions to 
GNP, 1963-1965 

Tss—s7 Ratio of total taxes to GNP, 
1955-1957 

Ta Ratio of direct taxes to GNP, 
1962-1965 

Tae Ratio of direct taxes other than 


social security contributions 
to GNP, 1963-1965 
Yp Index of “real”? GNP per head, 
1960 
Income elasticity of all taxes, 
1955-1957 to 1963-1965 
Marginal ratio of all taxes, 
1955-1957 to 1963-1965 
G Average rate of increase fh 
GNP at market prices (vol-. 
ume), 1956-1964 ` 
P Average rate of increase in 
prices, 1956-1964 


All of the above are from Tables 1, 2, 
4, and 5; the definitions and footnotes 
for these tables apply here. All of the 
variables except Y, and E are expressed 
In per cent. For Luxembourg Y, is the 
same as for Belgium. 


Equations? 

Equations 1-4 exclude Iceland; equa- 
tions 5-11 exclude Ireland and Luxem- 
bourg. The ratio of the coefficients to 
their standard errors are shown in paren- 
theses below the coefficients. The sta- 


tistical test referred to in the text is sig- ` 


nificance of the regression coefficient at 
the 95 per cent level or better. 


(1) T = 23.90 + 0.1035Y, 
(1.742) 
z = 0.113 
(2) Te. = 16.99 + 0.1123*Y, 
(2.734) 
m = 0.288 
(3) Ta = 10.15 + 0.1238*Y, 
(2.655) 
72 = 0.274 


** = Significant at 95 per cent level; ** = sig- 
nificant at 99 per cent level. 
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(A) Tae = 3.24 -+ 0.1329"Y, 
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(1.117) 


(5.090) 
P = 0,609 
(5) T  =0.36 -+ 1.1182**T's5_57 
(10.548) 
P == (0.880 
(6 E = 1.42 — 0.0262 G 
(1.073) 
= = 0.010 
(D E = 1.40 — 0.0304 P 
(1.754) 
z = 0.122 
(8) E = 1.53 — 0.0301P — 0.0255G 
(1.749) 
R? = 0.137 
(9) MR = 43.92 — 2.0537*G 
(2.127) 
7 = 0.190 
(10) G = 9.36 — 0.1668Tss-57 
(1.888) 
„£ = 0.146 
(11) P = 0.40 + 0.12117 5557 
(0.9511) 
#2 = 0.000 
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American Tax System 


By Harotp M. Groves 


ÅBSTRACT: A Canadian report comprehensively surveying 
the Canadian tax system and recommending a radically new 
model should receive substantial attention in the United 
States. It submits a fresh view of all the major problems that 
have vexed our law: capital gains, corporation income tax, es- 
tate tax, Income-splitting, and percentage depletion. While 
the recommendations, here outlined, will not please all American 
critics, they go to the heart of irrationalities, anomalies, and 
inequities abounding in the American law. Wholesale reform 
of the tax system based on disinterested nonpartisan or bi- 
partisan study is less congenial to our legislative system than 
to the Canadian parliamentary one. But a search for con- 
sensus and a package-deal approach have enough potential to 
warrant a place on a postwar legislative agenda. 
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LTHOUGH most Canadians are well 
informed about what is going on 
in the United States, the same cannot 
be said of the reverse. This is unfortu- 
nate not only because the Canadians 
have applied and are applying keen and 
sophisticated intelligence to many social 
and economic problems; the Canadian 
tradition is generally midway between 
that of the United States and Great 
Britain, and their experience affords a 
highly intriguing opportunity for com- 
parative studies. 

This article is concerned with what 
we might glean with profit from the 
Report of the Royal Commission on 
- Taxation, recently submitted? It is a 
monumental work of six volumes in 
typescript, the result of four years of 
study and the expenditure of several 
millions of dollars. It is a textbook, a 
prescription, and a lot of research rolled 
into one. It is ideological and idealistic, 
yet the work of practical men dealing 
with practical problems. Of the few 
outside experts who have examined it 
critically, most have responded enthusi- 
astically: Joseph A. Pechman, from the 
United States, concludes that the Com- 
mission’s recommendations, if adopted, 
would make Canada’s tax system the 
best in the world;* G. S. A. Wheatcroft, 
British attorney, describes the report as 
the first attempt to put income taxation 
on a rational basis.® 


THE PACKAGE DEAL 


A noteworthy feature of the report, 
and one which raises questions as to its 
relevancy for the United States, is that 
it is a “package deal.” This means not 
only that the report aims at reforming 
the entire federal tax system: there are 

1 Report of the Royal Commission on 

Taxation (Kenneth Lem Carter, Chairman), 
(Ottawa: Queen’s Printer, 1966) 
`. ‘Canadian Tax Foundation, 1967 Confer- 
ence Report (Toronto: Canadian Tax Founda- 
tion, 1967), p 436. 
8 Ibid., p. 368. 
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“trade-offs” involved, such as the full 
taxation of realized capital gains com- 
bmed with a more conservative rate 
schedule topping off at a 50 per cent 
marginal rate (instead of 80 per cent 
in the present Canadian scale). To take 
some of these trade-offs, and not all or 
nearly all of them, would seriously un- 
balance the program. One American 
critic observed that, whatever might be 
the prospects for the adoption of such 
a scheme in Canada, with its parliamen- 
tary system, it would have no chance 
at all in the United States. It is cer- 
tainly true that Congress would not re- 
gard any blueprint of reform as sacro- 
sanct; also that the experience of 1964 
was not reassuring. On that occasion, 
the Kennedy administration propesed 
tax reduction along with a bill of re- 
forms, and Congress took the reductions 
and largely ignored the quid pro quo. 
However, it did take a considerable part 
of the package, and amendments were 
warded off on the score that the pro- 
gram should stand or fall as a whole. 
The program, though widely endorsed, 
had political auspices; if it had been the 
child of a highly respected bipartisan 
or nonpartisan commission it might have 
fared better. In this author’s view, a 
wholesale attempt to reform the Amer- 
ican tax system is distinctly worth a 
trial, 

To some critics, it will seem that any 
notion of smashing the tax system and 
rebuilding it according to the heart’s 
desire is fatuous. They say that tax 
systems are not made—they grow. Even 
in the unlikely event that we inaugurate 
a system which would please the “in- 
tellectuals,” it would not retain its pris- 
tine beauty very long. Vested interests 
would soon riddle the beautiful model 
beyond recognition, There is realism in 
this criticism, but it does not invalidate 
the need for occasional re-examination 
of the tax system as a whole. A way- 
ward youth may lapse into old habits 
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after he has visited a psychiatrist’ and 
agreed that his whole conception and 
pattern of life must radically change. 
But the visit, nevertheless, may be .to 
him worth-many times the fee. 


Taxation is a highly controversial mat- 


ter, and it may be that the system has 
to be ordered according to the balance 
of power among conflicting interests. 
There are no tax reforms of much con- 
sequence from which everybody would 
gain and nobody would lose. But there 
also may be a bundle of balanced re- 


forms in which a high percentage of . 


people in all economic classes would 
perceive a personal gain and which 
would command additional support in 
terms of the social good. The Canadian 
Report and this article are written in 
the hope and confidence that a strong 
consensus in taxation is possible and 
that it might be mobilized to achieve a 
very substantial improvement in the tax 
system, 


THE COMPREHENSIVE INCOME 
Tax BASE 


Turning to the substance of the re- 
port, we note first the recommended 
comprehensive income tax base: “a buck 
is a buck whether you earn it, receive it 
as a gift or realize it as a windfall.” 
Those who would’ urge a departure from 
universality in the income tax base must 
bear a high burden of proof and show 


convincing reason in economics, social | 


philosophy, or administrative needs. 
To this end, the report would include 


realized capital gains in full, along with — 


“constructive realization” at death or 
at the time of gift (even a charitable 
gift); fringe benefits covering practi- 
cally anything the employer can deduct 
as an expense; transfer payments of all 
kinds; Spartan limitations on deducti- 
ble expense-account living and enter- 
tainment; and the donee’s receipts of 
gifts and inheritances. Imputed in- 
come, including the rental value of 


‘ment. 


owner-occupied houses, would still be 
excluded for administrative reasons. 
The quid for the rich is a more mod- 
erate rate scale; the virtual elimination 
of the corporate income tax and the 
inheritance tax; and a generous privi- 
lege of averaging “bunched” income. 
This is not new doctrine in this coun- 


-try: except for the inclusion of gifts in 


the income tax base, critics have often 
noted that an income tax, and particu- 
larly a progressive income tax, makes 
sense only if it scores high in the inclu- 
sion of all income of everybody. A 
trade-off of lower rates for more uni- 
versal coverage has gathered a substan- 
tial following. 
doctrine has not proved easy to imple- 
Particularly, the capital-gains 
doctrine. would be “hard to sell,” and- 
there is respectable support for the 
view that capital gains are a phenome- 
non which concerns capital and not in- 


- come. However, there is a growing dis- 


satisfaction with the hypocrisy of a sys- 
tem that imposes a 70 per cent tax on 
one millionaire’s marginal income and 
lets another off with little or no tax. 
Respect for the law and integrity in 
reporting suffer badly as a result of re- 
peated exposure of these facts in the 
press. Senator Russell B. Long scored 
a propaganda victory with his bill* to 
give the taxpayer an option to pay on 


‘all of his real income at much reduced 


rates. . There is a rising conviction that 
the resources involved in tax minimiza- 
tion could be used to greater advantage. 
Conceivably, a universal tax base, as a 
part of a well-balanced package, would 
be acceptable tc Congress. 


INTEGRATION OF CORPORATE AND 
PERSONAL TAX 


ad 
The case for a corporate income tax, .- 
as such; along with a personal tax on .- 


dividends to stockholders, has never 


t US. Congressional Record, 88th Cong., 1st 
Sess., October 16, 1963, p. 18726. 


But the  wniversality- ° 
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been an easy one. If this involves a 
genuine double tax, it discriminates 
against the profit element in income. 
It also discriminates against stock fi- 
nancing as opposed to bond financing, 
where the interest factor is deductible 
in computing the corporate tax base. 
The case is hardly better if the tax is 
shifted in higher prices to consumers; 
here the levy becomes an erratic sales 
tax. Strongest case for the tax is that 
other alternatives—particularly the sales 
tax—might be worse.” And something 
is required to reach undistributed prof- 
its by means of which income may be 
accrued indefinitely without realization 
- by the stockholder. 

Simplest solution would be to treat 
corporations like partnerships and tax 
shareholders on a pro-rata share of un- 
distributed earnings as though they 
had been distributed. At least for 
large public corporations, this solution 
has usually been regarded here as im- 
practical for two reasons: (1) the hard- 
ship on the stockholder who may not 
have the liquid funds with which to pay 
tax upon his accrual; and (2) the diff- 
culty of apportionment, particularly in 
cases of complicated corporate financial 
structure where there may be cumula- 
tive preferred stock and no certainty as 
to who will benefit ultimately from the 
accrual. 

Nothing daunted, the Canadian com- 
missioners grasp this nettle firmly with 
the naked hand. In effect, they would 
abolish the corporate tax so far as the 
residents of Canada are concerned. 
They prescribe complete allocation of 
corporate earnings by means of divi- 
dends, stock dividends, or specific allo- 
cation. To complete the integration 
with the personal tax, stockholders may 
i 5 Incidentally, the Canadian report does 
_ recommend the retention of a sales tax to sup- 
plement the personal income tax. It recom- 
mends a conversion of the present manufac- 
turers’ sales tax to a retail sales tax with food 
exempt. 


adjust the “basis” of their capital stock, 
thus avoiding any double tax when capi- 
tal gains are realized. Special consid- 
eration for small companies is aban- 
doned except for some special allowance 
of accelerated depreciation. For the 
program, it is said that it will solve the 
problems of corporate surplus, personal 
holding companies, associated compa- 
nies, and stock dividends, with one 
stroke of the pen. This, to say the 
least, would be a major achievement in 
simplification. 

Again, this is probably a larger mouth- 
ful than one could hope to see swallowed 
south of the border, if, indeed, it is a 
sound prescription and the Canadians 
themselves will accept it. But surely 
our own complicated and irrational 
system is no ground for smugness. If 
the Canadians can make this one work 
tolerably and if we were to follow their 
example, this could put an end to vol- 
umes of debate about what has always 
been regarded as the nemesis of the 
personal tax. It could end a discrimi- 
nation against profit income that has 
served to justify counterdiscrimination. 
At least, the experiment should com- 
mand first-rate attention in this coun- 


try. 
INHERITANCE AND Grrr TAXES 


Some twenty years ago, Henry C 
Simons ê advocated an integration of in- 
come, death, and gift taxes, but his 
prescription never attracted much fol- 
lowing. Tax scholars were skeptical of 
the idea that a one-shot transfer of 
wealth (a stock) should be mixed with 
the annual flow of income. They pre- 
ferred an estate tax on the ground that 
the wealth which a donor aggregates 
over his lifetime should be taxed to him 
and as a whole and at rates suitable to 
the special circumstance, and not related 


6Henry C. Simons, Personal Income Taxa- 
tion (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1938), chap. vi. 
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to the income tax schedule. They nomi- 
nated the death tax to carry a major 
role in correcting the tendency of distri- 
bution to concentrate; among other rea- 
sons, it would be less inimical to in- 
centives than the income tax. 

But the death tax, in practice, fell 
upon evil days. Its contribution to the 
revenue dwindled from small to (almost) 
negligible. It was beset with a host of 
problems: for instance, wealth could be 
given away in annual installments, in 
which case, and ‘rom the point of view 
of the recipient, it did not, in fact, differ 
too much from ordinary income. In- 
terspouse transfers seemed to call for 
(and they recgived) special treatment, 
especially where they involved a short 
interval between successive transfers. 
On the other hand, the time interval 
could be unduly lengthened by gifts to 
grandchildren end _ skip-a-generation 
trusts. Above all, the death tax en- 
countered stagnation in public attention. 
A perusal of the Congresstonal Record 
will show that, whereas the income tax 
is subject to constant surveillance by 
the Congress and the Treasury, the 
death tax is virtually ignored by every- 
body. 

The Canadian remedy here, as in the 
case of the corporate income tax, is the 
simple one of abclishing the tax. Gifts, 
whether at death or otherwise, are to be 
reckoned as income to the donee and 
taxed as such, along with his other in- 
come. This is the ultimate dimensicn 
to the comprekensive income tax dis- 
cussed above. Gifts within the family 
unit, that is, to spouses and minors, are 
exempt or deferred until the family unit 
is dissolved or the minor becomes inde- 
pendent. ‘To avoid lumpiness in the tax 
base, an averaging privilege (up to five 
years) is provided, and the taxpayer 
with qualifications is privileged to de- 
posit in an Income Adjustment Account, 
where such deposit will remain without 
interest to be taxed only when it is with- 


drawn at his discretion. (This novel 
suggestion is typical of the innovative 
genius exhibited in this Report.) Again, 
it is said that the prescription could 
solve a host of problems—gifts to 
spouses (marital deduction}; integration 
of gift and inheritance taxes; quick suc- 
cession; skip-a-generation trusts; and 
co-ordination of death, gift, and income 
taxes. It is true that some transfers 


‘would escape the high rates of the pres- 


ent death tax; but the entire package 
of reforms would do more to equalize 
wealth and income than the present sys- 
tem. 

The death tax in the United States is 
in “a pitiful state,’ and we are con- - 
fronted by a condition as well as a 
theory. The system bristles with un- 
neutralities and should please no one, 
except, perhaps, the lawyers who manip- 
ulate it for high fees. It is true that 
the situation here involves delicate prob- 
lems of intergovernmental relations (the 
death-tax credit) that do not embarrass 
the Canadians. But these relations, too, 
are in a sad state of disrepair. The 
Canadians have set us an example in 
their fresh approach and thorough over- 
hauling of this difficult area of taxation. 
Tf one needed a prime illustration of the 
fact that the American tax system needs 
a general house-cleaning, he could 
surely find it here. 


THe FAMILY UNIT AND PROGRESSIVE 
RATES 


One cf the puzzling problems of in- 
come taxation is the relative burdens it 
should place on families of different size 
and composition at the same and at 
various levels of income. Prior to 1948 
in the United States (and up to the 
present in Canada), income followed the 
individual who created it or had legdf 
title to it. Not infrequently, this was . 
the male spouse, and the only value of 
his wife, tax-wise, was that she created 
an additional exemption for his return. 
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The federal statute was changed in 1948 
to allow so-called income-splitting. It 
starts with the aggregate income of the 
spouses; this is then halved; the tax is 
based on this figure; and the tax as thus 
computed is then multiplied by two to 
determine the total tax for the couple. 
Single people, with exceptions noted 
later, are, of course, entitled to no divi- 
sion. However, it should be said that 
the United States experiment was a po- 
litical compromise dictated by a high- 
pressure historical situation (growing 
out of community-property law in cer- 
tain states) and hardly a deliberate 


. choice made after the equities between 


married and single taxpayers had been 
carefully weighed. 

The Canadian recommendations, like 
the present United States practice, 
choose the family unit as the basis of 
the income tax. Indeed they go farther 
than this country does in this respect, 
including the property income of minors 
in excess of $100 and earned income in 
excess of $500. Use of the family unit 
is said to eliminate capricious and arti- 
ficial splitting occasioned by gifts to 
minors, family partnerships with two- 
year-old children, and so forth. 

Nothing is said in the proposals about 
splitting, but separate rate scales are 
provided for single and married taxpay- 
ers that accomplish the same purpose at 
the bottom of the scale. However, above 
the $15,000 level the advantage of mar- 
ried over single taxpayers begins to 
disappear; and on incomes above $40,- 
000, the two schedules carry the same 
marginal rates. (The dual schedule is 
a much more flexible instrument than 
the one used in the United States.) 
Exemptions for children are also concen- 
é4rated at the bottom by use of tax cred- 
its (exemptions in terms of a flat amount 
of tax rather than a flat amount of in- 
come). More differentiation is provided 
for families with youth in college; here 
a special credit would be allowed cover- 


ing 25 per cent of tuition and $300 for 
living expenses when the taxpayer is not 
a dependent. 

For differentiation concentrated at 
the bottom of the scale, the rationale is 
offered that the social interest in welfare 
is principally manifest there. Welfare 
in this context is a matter of the neces- 
sities for civilized living and the care of 
children. In the middle and upper in- 
come brackets, comparative capacity is 
more a matter of power and prestige, 
which is said to follow family income as 
a whole without much regard for the 
size and composition of the family. 

The United States institution of split- 
ting is based largely on the idea of 
sharing income. According to this dis- 
pensation, when a person with a $100,- 
000 Income joins with a spouse, he 
should, as to rates, be on a par with a 
bachelor or widower having a $50,000 
income. To be consistent, the rule 
should also be applied to children as, in- 
deed, is done in France, though in the 
latter country, the children are allotted 
only a partial share Moreover, there 
are difficulties with other cases of par- 
tial sharing. The case of a son living 
with and supporting a mother is hardly 
different from that of husband and wife. 
The American statute has created a sep- 
arate class called “Heads of Households” 
which is, in effect, given a half-split. 
There are critics, including the present 
author, who are highly skeptical of the 
whole idea. One of them observes that 
he is unable to think of himself as any 
poorer for having taken a spouse. These 
critics would prefer some differentiation 
between one-job and two-job families. 

In recent years, we have heard a good 
deal about “the erosion of the income 
tax base.” Strictly it refers to the leak- 
ages in arriving at net income rather 
than to subtractions in moving from net 
income to net taxable income. But this 
latter is also worth some concern. The 
fact is that we set out to tax net income 


100 


and end up by taxing well under half of 
it. We have developed a superstructure 
of exemptions, double exemptions, per- 
sonal deductions, standard deductions, 
minimum standard deductions, and cred- 
its. These may have achieved some re- 
finement but thev are at a considerable 
cost in terms of complication and high 
rates. Our profligate use of exemptions 
and deductions militates against their 
more generous use at the bottom of the 
scale, where they could facilitate the war 
on poverty. 

Whether the Canadians have hit upon 
the best formula and scale for this prob- 
lem-area, there can be no doubt that in 
an over-all review of our tax structure it 
would be worth a good deal of attention. 

A word should be added about the 
progressive scale, in some degree inde- 
pendent of the problem of differentia- 
tion. The report attempts to rational- 
ize progression in terms of “discretionary 
income.” But ali such attempts in this 
author’s view are neither convincing or 
required. Actually, the scales recom- 
mended follow those of the United States 
quite closely over much of their range, 
and the correspondence is probably not 
entirely fortuitous. At the top of the 
scale, beginning at about $40,000, the 
rates become much more conservative 
than ours and for reasons explained 
above. As we have said elsewhere,’ the 
most convincing case for progressive tax- 
ation, and any degree of progressive tax- 
ation, is a social and pragmatic one in 
which the government applies incre- 
mental rates to a degree that experience 
and socioeconomic-political effects ap- 
pear to warrant, It is a compromise 
among considerations of saving, incen- 
tive, poverty, and the distribution of 
power that makes a democracy viable. 
The worrisome arbitrary element in the 
schedule is limited only (but ade- 

™“Toward A Social Theory of Progressive 


Taxation,” National Tax Journal, (March 
1956), Vol. IX, No. 1, pp. 27-34. 
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quately) by these pragmatic tests. And 
this is not to say that a progressive 
scale is subject to no other criterion 
than what the community, as indicated 
by the democratic process, wants. Nor 
is it to say that the level and the incre- 
ments should not be re-examined along 
with the rest of the svstem. Indeed, as 
we have explained, a more conservative 
rate scale is a major payoff in proposals 
for comprehensive reform. 


PERCENTAGE DEPLETION 


The toughest nut for us to crack in 
our present context is percentage de- 
pletion for the extractive industries, | 
identified in the popular impression 
with tax favors to the oil business. We 
need not here explain the system in de- 
tail; suffice it to note that it allows the 
oil companies a proxy for depreciation 
and at many times the cost or value of 
the assets being depreciated. To many 
critics, it is the major scandal of the 
tax system and goes far beyond its 
revenue significance in poisoning gov- 
ernment-taxpayer relations. It is pro- 
tected by vested interest very powerful 
in Congress. The situation is remi- 
niscent of the protective tariff forty 
years ago—an institution that corrupted 
American politics and which we once 
thought impregnable. 

As with other irrationalities in the Ca- 
nadian system, the Report makes short 
shrift of this institution by simply abol- 
ishing it. No depletion in excess of costs 
is to be tolerated but other concession, 
in the timing of write-offs, is suggested. 
American observers have noted that 
while this might go in Canada with its 
parliamentary system and where oil in- 
terests are largely foreign, it would not 
“have a prayer” in the United Statese 
Here we might consider a direct subsidy 
in lieu of the present tax concession, ` 
but this would not appease the oil in- 
terests very much. Like the farmers, 
they do not like the smell of the word 
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“subsidy.” All they want, they say, is 
a fair deal in taxation. They have per- 
suaded themselves and some part of the 
public that the oil business, again like 
farming, is “different.” Lately, they 
have seized upon the heavy motor-fuel 
taxes designed to charge the cost of 
highways to motorists as the counter- 
weight to percentage depletion. Over- 
all, they say, the petroleum industry is 
subject to about the same tax level as 
all other business! 

We shall not tax the reader’s credulity 
with the contention that percentage de- 
pletion could be eliminated as a part of 
a wholesale reform program. The odds 
‘ are strongly against any significant 
change in the present system under any 
circumstances. But, recalling what hap- 
pened to the tariff, we should not fore- 
close all hope either. 


CONCLUSION 


Some of the unneutralities and ab- 
normalities in the tax systems of Can- 
ada and the United States are defended 
in terms of economic effects about which 
we have said very little. The Canadian 
Report does not ignore these problems, 
but generally concludes that the goals 
of good economics and of equity and 
rationality are seldom in disagreement. 
There will be dissent to this finding, but 
this author recalls no persuasive evi- 
dence that the conclusion is invalid. 
The Report recognizes throughout that 
considerations of vertical equity (redis- 
tribution) have to be tempered by con- 
siderations of incentive. 
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Many of the problems of good taxa- 
tion are mechanical—tax engineering— 
and the Commission’s Report scores 
brilliantly in dealing with them. Many 
of the problems are also political; a radi- 
cal reform program must muster a 
broad consensus of support to avoid 
stillbirth even in Canada. The Report 
itself was not unanimous; two commis- 
sioners out of six objected to important 
recommendations in the majority’s state- 
ment. There is plenty of articulate op- 
position making itself heard in Canada; 
the fate of the Report ‘still hangs in bal- 
ance. But the Commission struggled 
valiantly to achieve balance in its prod- 
uct. i 

Nobody knows what the political cli- 
mate in this country will be like if and 
when the financial strain of the Vietnam 
war is over. At least three major candi- 
dates for fiscal change will then demand 
attention: a block grant to the states; 
direct use of the income tax to reform 
the welfare system; and better inte- 
gration of the social security tax and 
the income tax. We have argued here 
that a fourth item should be added to 
the agenda—namely, a thorough over- 
haul of our federal'revenue system. It 
is a sad commentary on the state of the 
arts in taxation and on our political in- 
telligence that we tolerate so much in 
this area that is irrational and inequita- 
ble. The Canadians, as in so many 
other areas, have set us an excellent 
example in this Report. At least we can 
hope that it receives here the attention 
it richly deserves. 
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FEDERAL TAX REFORM 


AX reform need not be an esoteric 

or abstruse subject, of interest only 
to theorists and politicians. Every tax- 
payer, in a sense, is a tax reformer þe- 
cause he particularly dislikes some as- 
pects of the tax system to which he is 
subject. His dislike is usually related 
to taxes imposed on him but sometimes 
is directed at what he knows or believes 
to be omissions in the taxes borne by 
others. A simple descriptive listing of 
all the proposals for change would be as 
dull as it would be long, occupying the 
entire space allotted for this article. It 
will be more useful to concentrate on a 
„few of the principal areas of suggested 
change. The author has strong opin- 
ions on most of the proposals, but the 
intent here will be to present the issues 
- anc the major relevant arguments on 
both sides.? 

But first one must note the existence 
of several criteria or standards by which 
tax systems may be judged. To a con- 
siderable extent, differences of opinion 
regarding the relative desirability of 
various aspects of a tax structure will 
depend on the relative values that one 
assigns to the different criteria, which 
often conflict with each other. 

Though the most fundamental pur- 
pose of a tax system is to raise the reve- 
nue necessary to pay for government 
expenditures, with whatever deficit or 
surplus in the budget may be deemed 
appropriate under existing economic 
conditions, the tax structure will also be 
judged from several standpoints other 
than its fiscal adequacy. Fairness is de- 
sired by everyone, but almost everyone 
has a different opinion as to what is fair. 
Even the concept of leaving everyone in 
the same relative position after taxes as 


1For a comparison of points of view, one 
might compare Joseph A. Pechman, Federal 
Tox Policy (Washington, D C.: Brookings In- 
stitution, 1966) and Dan Throop Smith, Fed- 
era} Tax Reform: The Issues and a Program 
(New York: McGraw-Hill, 1961). 
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before taxes turns out to be vague and 
subject to differing interpretations. 

More significantly, taxation has come 
to be regarded and used as an instru- 
ment for the redistribution of income, 
as evidenced by the high degree of pro- 
gression and the very high marginal 
rates in the upper brackets. Many of 
the most vigorous advocates of major 
change in the tax system appear to 
favor substantially more redistribution 
of income; in fact, it sometimes seems 
to come as a shock to them when they 
discover that not all économists place 
further redistribution high on the list 
of priorities in policy. 

There is also a considérable element 
of intellectual, perhaps even aesthetic, 
satisfaction for the protagonists in some 
of the more elaborate theoretical pro- 
posals for tax revision which they have 
devised. But certain of the concepts 
developed in public finance literature 
have little acceptance or use either by 
other professional specialists or by the 
proverbial man-in-the-street. This is 
notably the case with the net-accretion 
concept of income, which is discussed 
subsequently. A neat and consistent 
development of a concept seems to be 
an end in itself for some advocates for 
change in the tax laws. Others are 
more pragmatic and, in their own opin- 
ions, more impressed with both political 
and economic realities and less inclined 
to be swayed by an attempt to secure 
perfectionism in the imperfect real 
world. 

The six-volume Carter Commission 
Report, submitted in Canada in 1966, 
brought the two approaches to tax re- 
form into focus? The Report was 
hailed by both its advocates and its 
critics as a major intellectual achieve- 
ment. It proposed a completely new 
tax system on the basis of a few stated 
concepts, premises, and objectives. It 


2 Report of the Royal Commission on Tax- 
ation (Ottawa: Queen’s Printer, 1966). 
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seemed that many of its supporters 
favored it partly because it was such 
an elegant structure. But its critics 
considered many of its concepts and 
premises unrealistic or unacceptable, 
and many of its objectives inappropri- 
ate, and hoped that those responsible 
for public policy would follow more 
conventional approaches to taxation. 

In addition to the subjective stan- 
dard of fairness and the social policy of 
redistribution of income and wealth, a 
tax system must also be judged on the 
basis of its economic effects, both short- 
and long-term, and its simplicity and 
administrative feasibility. The criteria 
often conflict with each other. What 
is regarded as fair may be complicated 
and have adverse effects on economic 
stability and growth. Thus far, no one 
has devised or even proposed a com- 
puter program which would take ac- 
count of the great range of individual 
preferences and prejudices regarding the 
conflicting criteria and calculate a “least 
bad” tax system. It is hard enough for 
one person to make the “trade-offs” in 
his own judgment and make a choice 
among a few distinct alternative tax 
structures, 

The principal components of our 
federal tax system are the individual 
income tax, the estate and gift taxes, 
excises, and the corporation income tax. 
In fiscal 1967 these produced $61.5 
billion, $3.0 billion, $13.7 billion, and 
$34.0 billion, respectively, in total re- 
ceipts of $116.3 Fillion, not including 
social security contributions. Major 
proposals for change have been made 
with respect to all of these taxes. These 
proposals will be reviewed in terms of 
the foregoing criteria. 


INDIVIDUAL INCOME TAXATION-~THE 
Tax BASE 


Proposals for reform of the individual 
income tax are directed both at the 
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base of the tax and at the rate struc- 
ture. There is, and doubtless will al- 
ways be, continuing controversy over 
specific deductions, each of which influ- 
ences the size of the tax base. How 
should medical expenses be defined? 
Should there be a deduction for edu- 
cation expenses, and, if so, how should 
they be defined, and to whom should 
the deduction be allowed? Should the 
present value, or only the cost, of 
charitable contributions made in kind 
be allowed as deductions, and what 
organizations should qualify? These 
are among the perennial problems in 
defining the tax base. The evolution 
of the tax law on such topics reflects ° 
changing attitudes regarding equity and 
social policy and the effectiveness of 
pressure groups. _ 

A much more fundamental proposal is 
for the adoption of a comprehensive tax 
base, based on a net-accretion concept 
of income. Under it, income would be 
defined as the net change in the value 
of assets between the beginning and end 
of a period, plus consumption. For a 
person with no assets who spent all his 
salary, interest, and dividends, taxable 
income would be the same as it is under 
the present concept. It would also be 
the same if an individual saved some 
of his ordinary income; the increase in 
assets represented by savings plus con- 
sumption would just equal income as 
we now define it. The differences would 
occur when assets are owned at the 
beginning of che period and these 
assets change in value. A salary of 
$20,000 and a rise in value of existing 
assets by $5,0CO0 would constitute an 
income of $25,000, while a fall in the 
value of existing assets of $5,000 would 
make the net income $15,000. 

Most of the advocates of the net 
accretion concept of income recognize . 
that current taxation of unrecognized 
gains and losses would be impractical 
because of the burden of annual valua- 


tions on property other than listed secu- 
rities, the problems of taxpayers in 
securing cash to pay taxes when values 
rose, and the disruptions in financial 
markets as taxpayers attempted to sell 
assets to realize cash. For these rea- 
sons, annual calculations of net accre- 
tions are seldom proposed, but for those 
who regretfully renounce this ideal, the 
case for full inclusion of realized capital 
gains and losses in taxable income is 
made all the stronger. Though the net- 
accretion concept of income gives the 
most sophisticated theoretical basis for 
full taxation of capital gains, it is also 
advocated by others who are unfamiliar 
with theory, perhaps simply on the 
grounds that capital gains are thought 
to be an easy way to increase personal 
wealth and hence should be taxed as 
fully as increases in wealth arising from 
savings out of taxed wages and salaries. 

Those who oppose the full inclusion 
of realized capital gains and losses in 
the individual income tax base insist 
that the distinction between capital and 
income is significant and important for 
an individual, a company, and a nation. 
If one confuses the two, there is likely 
to be an imprudent consumption of 
capital. In corporate affairs, a dividend 
not covered by income will probably be 
illegal as well as imprudent. Experts in 
both business and national income ac- 
counts carefully distinguish capital from 
income. The idea that the two should 
be combined in a concept of taxable in- 
dividual income not only has no coun- 
terpart in any other field of finance or 
economics, it obliterates a distinction 
which is regarded as especially impor- 
tant for other purposes. 

Unfortunately, no good data are 
available to indicate to what extent 
capital gains are, in fact, consumed. 
‘ For those individuals who regard gains 
as income and, in fact, consume them, 
it is hard to justify a lower rate of tax 
on gains than on ordinary income. But 
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for those who distinguish capital and 
income and regard only the latter as 
available for consumption, a tax on a 
realized gain is a capital levy imposed 
on a mere switch from one asset to 
another, and as such it is both inequita- 
ble, when imposed at income tax rates, 
and imprudent. The author is among 
the latter group. 

On economic grounds, the taxation of 
capital gains has some freezing effect on 
the holding of assets, since a change in 
holding is a voluntary act which is 
discouraged by a tax. One must not 
only prefer Asset B to Asset A to make 
the change; one must prefer a lesser 
amount of Asset B, by the amount of 
the tax. Evidence of the extent of, the 
freezing effect is inconclusive. 

It is also significant that a tax on 
reinvested gains is more likely to reduce 
a nation’s capital than an ordinary in- 
come tax. The tax on ordinary Income 
typically reduces consumption more 
than savings; the marginal propensities 
to consume and save are related to an 
after-tax income. But a tax on a capital 
gain, when the owner’s intent is to re- 
invest his capital, is not likely to be 
made up by reducing consumption from 
ordinary income, Capital is simply re- 
duced by the tax on the gain.” (There 
is, of course, no actual consumption of 
capital. The assets sold to pay the tax, 
or rather the shortfall in the reinvest- 
ment because of the tax, means that 


2 One must note, regretfully, that the dis- 
tinction between capital and income is being 
eroded by some of the ways in which appreci- 
ation in the market price of stock is equated 
with dividends in some of the recent analyses 
of corporate financial policies regarding op- 
timal policies to maximize returns to stock- 
holders. Also, the announced policies of some 
universities to include as spendable income a 
“normal” part of a “normal” appreciation in 
equity investment further weakens the dis- 
tinction. The effects of these theories and 
policies on attitudes and the supply of capital 
and on personal wealth will become apparent 
during the next generation. 
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the savings of others are absorbed to 
meet the deficiency created by the tax 
payment rather than available for addi- 
tional investment ) 

One possible cLange in the law, which 
the author favors in principle, would be 
to permit a tax-free rollover of invest- 
ments, similar to that now allowed when 
one sells his home and buys another, 
with full taxatior of any gains not re- 
invested. Such a provision would, how- 
ever, be difficult to administer without 
an annual accourting and audit of in- 
dividual net wealth and may not be 
feasible for this reason. But if adopted, 
it would to that extent convert the in- 
come tax into one on an individual’s 
drain rather than his claim on a nation’s 
resources. This would appear to be 
both wise economic policy and equitable, 
as long as an increasing supply of capi- 
tal is recognized as an important basis 
for increased productivity and expand- 
ing national inccme for both private 
and social use. Capital gains not re- 
invested would be taxed in full, along 
with ordinary inccme. 

A distinction in the tax treatment be- 
tween reinvestec and consumed capital 
gains would be a long step towards an 
expenditure tax, which has often been 
proposed as a substitute for, or a sup- 
plement to, an income tax. It would 
be applied at progressive rates on total 
consumption expenditure. In compari- 
son to an income tax, it allows a deduc- 
tion for savings Dut includes the con- 
sumption from capital, thus consistently 
applying the approach of taxing on the 
basis of an individual’s drain from in- 
stead of his claim on the national in- 
come flow. The comparative rate struc- 
ture is, at first, a bit startling; a 100 
per cent expenditure tax rate would be 
the equivalent of a 50 per cent income 
tax rate, if all income were consumed. 

An expenditure tax has much to 
recommend it in theory, but it would 
be difficult to acminister and, in the 
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opinion of many, would be added on to, 
rather than substituted for, part or all 
of the income tax. This was the case 
in India, where it was used as a further 
device for redistribution of income and 
wealth, with negligible additions to the 
revenue. In retrospect, however, it 
seems unfortunate that it was not de- 
veloped as the principle source of direct 
taxation. 

The net-accretion concept of income, 
in its fullest development, might be 
extended to include gifts and bequests. 


' This was, in fact, the proposal of the 


Carter Commission. If this were done, 
the distinction between capital and in- 
come would be completely obliterated. 
One can only observe that if families 
failed to recognize the distinction which 
this approach to taxation refuses to 
recognize, both personal and national 
wealth would rapidly be consumed. 

A broad concept of income would also 
include innumerable forms of imputed 
income and income-in-kind. The item 
most frequently discussed is the annual 
rental value of owner-occupied houses. 
The present law, by allowing a deduc- 
tion for both property taxes and inter- 
est and not including the imputed in- 
come from an owner’s equity in his own 
home, gives a distinct tax advantage to 
the owner-occupier over one who pays 
rent, This discrimination is unfair, but 
the administrative problem of deter- 
mining an annual rental value for fed- 
eral tax purposes is formidable indeed. 
And psychologically a cash tax on a 
noncash imputed income would be un- 
palatable to those subject to it, as a 
former British Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer noted when he announced 
repeal of a tax on the rental value of 
homes in the United Kingdom with thee 
remark that while most taxes were paid 
with resignation, that one was paid with- © 
rage. A disallowance of a deduction 
for interest and property taxes on an 
individual’s resjdence would partly 


redress the discrimination between 
homeowners and tenants and would be 
simpler, and probably less objection- 
able to taxpayers, though vigorously 
opposed by municipal authorities. 

Other forms of imputed income might 
also be included in taxable income. 
Many noncash items must be included 
to prevent the gross abuse which would 
be possible if employers could provide 
nontaxable groceries, housing, and even 
clothing and vacation travel instead of 
taxable wages and salaries. Consider- 
able abuse exists even now in some 
closely controlled corporations, where 
corporate expenses and the personal ex- 
penses of owner-managers become inter- 
mingled in the absence of rigorous 
audits, But attempts to include in the 
tax net a monetary value for all condi- 
tions of employment which yield per- 
sonal pleasure can become administra- 
tively impossible and bring the tax 
law into disrepute. Should the tax law 
really attempt to include in taxable in- 
come the value of a meal in an executive 
dining room or an allocation of the 
deficit of a faculty club among the 
members who eat there? An allocation 
and imputation to employees of an em- 
ployer’s contribution to a pension plan 
might be justified in theory, but it would 
be resented by employees, especially by 
those without vested pension rights. 

A rule of reason seems necessary. To 
the extent that conditions of employ- 
ment are changed to substitute nontax- 
able income-in-kind for regular salaries, 
the tax law must be modified to main- 
tain the morale of the general taxpaying 
public. But attempts to include in the 
tax base those fringe benefits which 
arise from normal conditions of employ- 
ment, without major objectives to mini- 
” mize taxes, are likely to create much ill- 
_ will and little revenue. Legislators 
‘usually resist the importunities of the 
perfectionists, who could be satisfied 
only by a tax system so complex that 
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it would create dissatisfaction among 
many taxpayers. Since taxpayers out- 
number the tax theorists advocating an 
all-inclusive tax base, continued dissatis- 
faction among the latter is more than 
offset in a democratic society by the 
avoidance of greatly increased annoy- 
ance to the former. 

A final issue regarding the tax base 
has received little attention thus far, but 
it will become important as society faces 
up to the all-important problem of 
population expansion. The uniform per 
capita exemption, while not exactly 
fostering the population explosion, at 
existing tax rates and exemption levels, 
does nothing to discourage it. An at- 
tempt to modify the tax law to make it 
a deterrent runs up against the dilemma 
of increasing the difficulties of the disad- 
vantaged. Because of the importance 
of the subject, it is worthy of the best 
ingenuity of the tax specialists. Per- 
haps a first step might be to give a 
vanishing exemption for more than two 
children for those with large incomes, 
thereby giving social sanction to a norm 
in family size in a way that would help 
to reassure those members of minority 
groups who claim that birth control is a 
conspiracy against them. 


INDIVIDUAL INCOME TAXATION— 
Tax RATES 


Income tax rates in all countries are 
progressive. Some progression is sanc- 
tioned by the general belief that income 
to an individual has diminishing util- 
ity—$500 to a person with an income 
of $50,000 is less important than $50 
to a person with an income of $5,000. 
But no solid basis has been established 
to measure the extent of diminishing 
utility of income, and it seems at least 
as likely that a progressive tax will be 
unfair because it is carried to excess, 
than would a simple proportional tax. 
There is much confusion about the 
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nature and extent of progression, not 
only among the general public but also 
among tax specialists. 

An across-the-board increase in tax 
liabilities, for example, is thought of as 
no more than a proportional Increase 
in burden. But when superimposed on 
an existing progressive rate structure, it 
is highly progressive in its impact. A 
10 per cent increase in liabilities, when 
added to a range of rates from 14 to 70 
per cent, will reduce net income at the 
bottom only from 86 to 84.6 cents, or 
by 1.6 per cent. while it reduces net 
income at the top from 30 to 23 cents, 
or by 23.3 per cent. The effect of an 
across-the-board proportionate increase 
in liabilities can, perhaps, be fully ap- 
preciated if one considers the impact of 
a 50 per cent increase in liabilities. If 
this were, added to the present rate 
structure, the bottom rate would rise 
only to 21 per cent, while the top would 
be pushed to 105 per cent! Even an 
increase of an equal number of per- 
centage points at all levels would be 
progressive in its impact on existing net 
incomes. The present pattern of rates, 
rising far above 50 per cent at the top 
is, to a considerable extent, the result 
of political and popular confusion, both 
innocent and intentional. 

The upper-bracket rates produce a 
negligible fraction of the total revenues, 
with rates above 50 per cent yielding 
less than 2 per cent. It is sometimes 
argued that high rates are not signifi- 
cant because the average or effective 
rates are much lower. Though the 
average rate measures the fraction of 
income diverted from private to public 
use and is significant for some purposes, 
it is almost completely irrelevant in 
appraising the etfects of income taxation 
on incentives. Both personal effort and 
investment are made in increments, and 
it is the net return from additional effort 
or investment which is significant for 
decisions on undertaking the activity or 
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making the investment. Though the av- 
erage tax rate on a taxable income of 
$26,000 is less than 35 per cent ($9,- 
030), the marginal tax rate on an addi- 
tional dollar of income is 53 per cent, and 
action to increase income will be influ- 
enced by the fact that only 47 cents will 
be left from each dollar of additional in- 
come. 

It is manifestly clear that high mar- 
ginal rates do not bring an economy to 
a halt. Many nonpecuniary incentives 
are important for executives and entre- 
preneurs, though they are not impor- 
tant for passive investors. (Idle capital 
kas no sense of frustration or lack of 
self-fulfillment.) But high tax rates 
divert attention to attempts to minimize 
taxes—-whenever a rate exceeds 50 per 
cent, it is more important to save a 
dollar of taxes than to earn a dollar 
of income—and though incomes earned 
in this way enter the gross national 
product, they can hardly be regarded as 
socially productive. 

High marginal rates are justified by 
some on the grounds that a more equal 
distribution of income is desirable, even 
if it reduces both the total and the 
general level of incomes. This is a 
matter of individual taste; perhaps an 
affluent society may be able to afford 
sich a luxury. Others feel that high 
marginal rates reflect a deplorable envy 
and that the incompatibility of egali- 
tarianism and normal economic growth 
should be recognized. The United 
Kingdom, with rates exceeding 50 per 
cent at modest levels of income and 
rising to over 90 per cent, is cited by 
many of its citizens as a conspicuous 
example of the debilitating effects of 
ezalitarian policies. Though public 
ovinion polls typically show little sup- 


port for very high marginal rates, once” 
they are adovted it is very difficult . 


politically to reduce them to reasonable’ 
levels, in spite of their relatively minor 
importance in terms of revenue. 


* 


In arguing against high marginal tax 
rates, one does not have to defend the 
conspicuous consumption of some of the 
very rich members of society. 
question is not whether that consump- 
tion is socially desirable; it is rather 
whether we can afford the perverse eco- 
nomic effects arising from attempts to 
control it by income taxation. In pass- 
ing, one may also note the fact of 
wasteful or conspicuous consumption at 
modest income levels and in the govern- 
ment. But what is wasteful or offensive 
is a matter of taste on which public 
finance specialists have no claim to 

. special expertise. 

Two interesting proposals for sepa- 
rate rates or rate schedules have been 
made. Senator Russell Long for some 
years has advocated an optional lower 
scale of rates, with a maximum of 50 
per cent, for taxpayers who elect to 
forego certain existing deductions and 
tax exemptions, including municipal 
bond interest. The idea is an excellent 
one, both for simplification and to 
secure lower marginal rates. But a con- 
tinuation of some deduction for chari- 
table contributions seems necessary for 
social purposes, to prevent a government 
monopoly of educational and welfare 
activities, and a differential tax treat- 
ment of true capital gains is important 
on economic grounds and as a matter 
of equity. 

The late Senator Robert Kennedy in 
1968 proposed a minimum tax rate of 
20 per cent on all incomes above a 
certain size, with a disallowance of 
some of the deductions and exemptions 
generally provided under the law. This 
proposal will have some political appeal, 
but it is hard to see why those with 
Targer incomes should be discriminated 
against qualitatively, by a tighter defini- 
tion of taxable income, as well as 
quantitatively, by a progressive rate 
schedule. 
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ESTATE AND Gurr TAXATION 


The estate tax, with rates rising to 
77 per cent, exists primarily to pre- 
vent indefinitely large accumulations of 
wealth within a single family. The gift 
tax, with rates at three quarters of those 
of the estate tax, exists primarily to 
prevent avoidance of the estate tax by 
gifts before death. The combined reve- 
nue yield of the two is estimated to be 
$3.1 billion for the fiscal year 1968. 

The principal proposal for change, 
other than the extreme one for inclusion 
of gifts and bequests in a comprehensive 
income tax base, is for integration of 
the two into a combined transfer tax 
with a single set of exemptions and 
rates. This would mean that transfers 
at death would simply be taxed as a 
final increment of total transfers. Pre- 
vious gifts during life, if substantial, 
would have absorbed the exemption and 
the lower brackets in the rate scale. 
The avowed purpose of this change 
would be to create tax neutrality be- 
tween gifts during life and at death. 
The proponents typically suggest that 
the exemptions and rates should be 
modified to produce the same total reve- 
nue in the long run. 

In fact, an integration of the two 
taxes would discourage gifts during life 
because the tax burden on the most ele- 
mentary and intuitive calculation of 
present values would be greater. Why 
reduce capital by paying a tax during 
life, with a consequent reduction of sub- 
sequent income and opportunity for 
capital appreciation, when the tax would 
be no greater if postponed until death? 
Both the social and economic effects of 
discouraging transfers of family capital 
until death seem undesirable. 

The present estate tax does, however, 
give a strong inducement to place 
property in trust for as many genera- 
tions as is possible under state law. 
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This is so because there is neither a gift 
nor an estate tax when successive gen- 
erations who have only a life interest 
in property die. The gift or estate tax 


is imposed only on the initial transfer ` 


to a trustee. This has the effect of 
encouraging multiple-generation trusts, 
which place the life beneficiaries in the 
position of passive rentiers, with some- 
what dubious social and economic re- 
sults. A modification of the law to tax 
in some way the capital values passing 
between generations, even though the 
property is, in fact, owned by a trustee, 
seems reasonable. ‘Trusts have many 
valid uses and justifications and should 
not be penalized by taxation. But there 
seems little reason to discriminate in 
favor of them. Tax neutrality in this 
respect seems desirable. 

Since the giit and estate taxes are 
used primarily to restrict concentrations 
of wealth, it may be argued that an 
inheritance tax. in which the tax is re- 
lated to the size of individual inheri- 
tances, would be fairer and more reason- 
able than an estate tax, in which the 
tax is related to the size of the total 
estate regardless of the number of heirs. 
A change of this sort is, in fact, some- 
times proposed. It is interesting to re- 
flect for a moment on the power and 
uses of a concentration of wealth when 
it is spread among siblings, or even in 
succeeding generations among cousins. 
One’s attitude regarding the relative 
justification fcr estate and inheritance 
taxation will depend on very subtle and 
highly subjective considerations. One 
may note, in passing, that an inheri- 
tance tax system would appear in some 
ways to encourage larger families, since 
the total bequests after tax could be 
larger. ‘The net bequest to any one 
heir, however. would still be smaller 
with a larger family, so long as the tax 
rate was less than 100 per cent. Per- 
haps the tax law should, on demographic 
grounds, avoid any apparent encourage- 
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ment to large families, indirect and 
minor though the effect may be. 


EXCISES 


Excises are used to a relatively minor 
extent in the United States. Liquor and 
tobacco taxes are reliable sources of 
substantial revenue and are not subject 
to much criticism because of the charac- 
teristics of tne products. The gasoline 
tax and a few other taxes related to 
motor vehicles finance the highway 
trust fund. During war periods, much 
more extensive systems of excise taxes 
have been used, both as a source of 
revenue and as a means to curtail 
or ration consumption. Elimination of * 
excise taxes has usually come fairly 
promptly in the postwar periods, and 
any remaining at present, other than the 
liquor, tobacco, and gasoline taxes, were 
continued, not for policy reasons but 
simply because they were overtaken by 
revenue needs before the elimination 
race was concluded. 

There is a strong prejudice against 
excises in this country on the grounds 
that they are regressive: that is, they 
bear proportionately more heavily on 
people with smaller incomes. (This is 
not an inherent attribute of excises; it 
is quite possible to have excises imposed 
only on luxiries or higher-priced items. 
For a time, for example, there was a 
tax on watches costing over $50 and on 
fur coats, but not on cloth coats.) This 
objection to excises is not well founded. 
Though a regressive tax system would 
be unconscionable, it does not follow 
that no tax should be regressive. With 
the very large requirements for total 
revenue, ng one tax can provide all the 
necessary funds. And each tax has its 
disadvantages, which become more seri- 
ous as the rates become higher. With 
a wise combination of taxes, the bad. 
effects of each are more likely to cancel 
than to reinforce each other. And so 
long as the entire system of taxes is 
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not regressive, there seems no reason 
to avoid a particular tax because it is 
regressive. A balanced tax system, like 
a balanced diet, will be made up of 
many items, any one of which by itself 
would probably be inadequate and per- 
haps even harmful. 


CORPORATION INCOME TAXATION 


The corporation income tax is the 
great unknown in our tax system. Does 
it rest on the corporation, that is, on 
the stockholders, or is it shifted forward 
in higher prices or perhaps backward in 
lower wages? A generation or two ago, 
it was presumed that the burden of the 
tax rested on the corporation, but con- 
tinued growth and profitability under a 
tax rate fluctuating around 50 per cent 
suggests that the tax is shifted. Much 
sophisticated analysis, both deductive 
and inductive, supports this conclusion. 

The continued acceptability of the 
tax probably rests to a considerable 
extent on the uncertainty about its inci- 
dence. If it were generally thought to 
be shifted, it would be condemned as a 
capricious and thoroughly irrational sort 
of excise tax. The tax is politically 
acceptable because it is not thought of 
by the general public as being shifted. 
And it is not more vigorously opposed 
by businessmen because most of them 
believe that it is shifted forward. One 
is tempted to add that they should 
know! 

Regardless of its incidence, the corpo- 
ration income tax is a bad tax. To the 
extent that it is shifted, not only is it 
a capricious excise tax, but it also oper- 
ates to hold a price umbrella over the 
higher-cost producers. An ordinary ex- 
cise tax would apply to the output of 
all producers, but the corporation in- 
come tax, since it applies only to the 
_ profitable firms, must impose a greater 

* burden on their output to secure a given 
amount of revenue. Thus, the prices of 
products of these firms will be increased 


+ 
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by more than they would be under a 
regular excise tax. The less efficient, 
higher-cost firms will not be subject to 
the tax. The tax, in effect, will obstruct 
the normal competitive processes by 
which resources shift from the less ef- 
ficient, higher-cost firms to the more 
efficient. 

To the extent that the tax is not 
shifted, it reduces the returns to equity 
capital, with a consequent curtailment 
of both retained earnings and dividends. 
Since the retained earnings are the prin- 
cipal source of equity. capital for corpo- 
rate expansion, any shortfall in them 
will restrict the rate of growth of pro- 
ductive investment. In wiew of the high 
level of stock prices in the growth in- 
dustries in recent years, it would be 
hard to argue that the level of corporate 
profits had impeded new stock issues. 
But there is an inherent reluctance by 
management to finance by new stock 
issues because they, at least momen- 
tarily, dilute earnings per share. Re- 
tained earnings are thus the principal 
source of equity capital, regardless of 
the level of stock prices, and a curtail- 
ment of profits because of a corporation 
income tax is especially likely to reduce 
retentions in view of the general corpo- 
rate policy at least to maintain divi- 
dends and gradually to increase them. 

If the corporation income tax is not 
shifted, and if dividends are fully taxed 
to stockholders, along with all other 
forms of income, the combined effect is 
a discriminatory double taxation of in- 
come received through stock ownership. 
All other payments of income by corpo- 
rations—wages and salaries, interest, 
rent, royalties, and purchases of supplies 
and materials—are deductible in com- 
puting corporate taxable income. The 
burden of the double tax, to the extent 
that it exists, is not so direct or obvi- 
ous as might be expected. The market 
price of stock reflects whatever combi- 
nation of taxes is applicable to corpora- 
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tions and dividends. A market equi- 
librium at any moment exists among 
stocks and other forms of investments 
in the light of all tax and nontax dif- 
ferentials applicable to them. A dis- 
criminatory tax burden is capitalized, 
and a new purchaser pays a price which 
will give a competitive return against 
less heavily taxed investments. The 
burden, then, may be best thought of as 
falling on the owners of stock at the 
time the tax was imposed or increased. 
In view of the large movements of stock 
prices and the many factors which in- 
fluence them, it is not possible to isolate 
and measure the impact of the tax. 

Double taxation, to the extent that 
it exists, may be relieved at either the 
corporate or the stockholder level. The 
alternative methods, and the implication 
in terms of dividend policies, stock 
prices, and retained earnings, provide a 
fascinating topic for analysis, but the 
subject is much too involved for dis- 
cussion in this general survey of the 
whole subject of tax reform. In this 
country from 1913-1917, and again 
from 1954-1964, relief was given to 
stockholders through a reduced rate of 
tax on dividends. A similar method is 
used in Canada and France. In Ger- 
many, relief is given at the corporate 
level by applying a much lower rate of 
tax on distributed earnings—15 per cent 
instead of 51 per cent. 

In view of the increasing belief in this 
country that the corporate tax is shifted, 
there is no widespread interest in relief 
from double taxation of dividend income. 
Attention is directed, rather, to a reform 
which would reduce the effects of the 
capricious shifting and the dispropor- 
tionately heavy burden on the more effi- 
cient producers. The most likely reform 
candidate for this and other purposes is 
a value-added tax as a partial substitute 
for the corporation income tax. Its 
adoption would be especially timely be- 
cause it would also assist our balance 
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of payments and provide the most ac- 
ceptable form of tax to meet emergency 
or generally rising needs for revenue. 


VALUE-ADDED TAX 


A value-added tax, as the name im- 
plies, is based on the value added at 
each stage of production in manufac- 
turing, distribution, and the service in- 
dustries. Valu2 added may be measured 
by all payments to factors of production 
(except purchases from others subject 
to the tax) plus profits, or more simply 
by gross receipts less all purchases from 
those subject to the tax. A value-added 
tax is a turnover tax with an adjust- 
ment for purchases to prevent any tax 
penalty against companies which are not 
vertically integrated. 

Value-added taxation has been used 
in France for the past generation, and 
agreement has been reached that it 
should be universally adopted in the 
European Common Market. Germany 
has already put it into effect. One sig- 
nificant feature of the tax is that it falls 
on all producers in proportion to their 
use of resources. The relatively in- 
efficient are not relieved partially or 
fully from carrying their share of a na- 
tional tax burcen which is, in effect, a 
universal cost af economic activity. 

Since a value-added tax is quite forth- 
rightly an element of cost, it may be 
rebated on exports under existing inter- 
national agreements. Furthermore, an 
equivalent tax can be imposed on im- 
ports on an equalizing basis. Such 
export rebates and countervailing border 
taxes on imports are regularly used in 
European countries to their advantage 
and our disadvantage. To the extent 
that the United States had a value- 
added tax instead of a corporation in- 


come tax, we could meet international . 


competition more effectively. 
A value-added tax would also prob- 
ably be the most suitable for variations 
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irr rates to meet changing revenue re- 
quirements. A corporation income tax 
cannot go much above 50 per cent with- 
out seriously distorting business deci- 
sions, regardless of its ultimate inci- 
dence. The top rates on the individual 
income tax are already too high, and it 
seems politically difficult to increase the 
lower rates, which produce the revenue, 
without increasing the top rates, which 
produce little revenue but much con- 
fusion in personal decisions on activity 
and investment by those subject to 
them. 

A value-added tax has certain prob- 
lems of its own regarding its coverage 
and its treatment of loss companies and 
new ventures. But these are no 
greater, and in many respects less seri- 
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ous, than those which have arisen and 
been resolved in one way or another 
in individual and corporation income 
taxation. 

Any new tax presents some unantici- 
pated problems when first adopted. A 
value-added tax might be first applied 
at a rate of one or two per cent, to pro- 
vide additional revenue or as a substi- 
tute for a few percentage points of the 
corporation income tax. As experience 
is gained with it, it might be increasingly 
used as a substitute for the corporation 
income tax until the datter is brought 
down to a rate of 25 to 30 per cent, 
at which point the corporation income 
tax, with all its defects, could be con- 
tinued indefinitely as part of a least bad 
system of imperfect taxes. . 


The Need for a Reappraisal of American Tax Policies 


By Mrrostay A. Kriz 


ABSTRACT: American tax policies are in need of reappraisal 
and reform. ‘The ratio of our total taxes to the gross national 
product (GNP) is lower than the ratio of many other leading 
nations, but we place an unduly high responsibility on personal 
and corporation income taxes for revenue. Other nations 
commonly rely much more heavily on indirect taxes. Not only 
‘do the countries of western Europe draw upon indirect taxes 
to a greater extent than we do; they also provide tax conces- 
sions to European business firms which give them a tax ad- 
vantage over American firms. Here personal income tax 
imposes serious burdens on the middle- and upper-income 
population; income tax is levied at high rates which burden 
business; depreciation and investment allowances are com- 
paratively low. The wisdom of income tax reductions as a 
spur to economic growth was demonstrated by the Kennedy- 
Johnson tax-abatement programs. Now we are faced with 
tax increases to meet the challenge of war finance and infla- 
tion. In such a situation, we should keep in mind our long- 
range needs and the desirability of inccme tax cuts to 
strengthen our competitive position in world trade and to im- 
prove our investment climate. We should also consider the 
economic advantages of a form of indirect taxation which is 
spreading over Europe. ‘This is the value-added tax. 
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ment of the First National City Bank, New York City Here he has written extensively . 
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N appraisal of American tax policies 
reveals a pressing need for a re- 
view of the tax structures, policies, and 
practices of the principal industrial na- 
tions. The United States is now con- 
sidering an increase in the burden of 
direct taxation on earnings. In con- 
trast, western European nations are 
placing even greater reliance on indirect 
taxation on spending. The severity of 
United States taxation of income and 
the practice—sanctioned by interna- 
tional trading rules—under which indi- 
rect, but not direct, taxes are refunda- 
able on exports and collectable on 
imports as compensatory border taxes 
constitute serious disadvantages for 
United States business in a competitive 
world. 

While international comparisons of 
immensely complicated tax systems are 
a very intricate task, the evidence avail- 
able is comprehensive enough to sub- 
stantiate three broad observations. 

First, the United States still enjoys 
a level of taxation—federal, state and 
municipal—that is appreciably lower 
than in most other industrial nations. 
In 1966, the latest year for which data 
are available, governments at all levels 
took out of the stream of private in- 
come about 28 per cent of the gross 
national product of the United States, 
against as much as 35 to 40 per cent 
in France, the Federal Republic of 
Germany, Sweden, and some other coun- 
tries. (See Table 1.) 

Second, while the over-all level of 
taxation in the United States is lower 
than in most other countries, its compo- 
sition is far less reassuring for the 
United States. Our country relies prin- 
cipally on taxing earnings—through in- 


edividual and corporate income taxes. 


In contrast, other industrial nations are 


` extensively using taxes on spending, 


such as the turnover tax or the value- 
added tax—-a tax on goods as they move 
through the stages of production to ulti- 
mate uses or consumption. First estab- 
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TABLE i1—Growrs or TAx BURDENS, 
1957-1966 
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Tora, TAXES AS PERCENTAGE 
or Gross NATIONAL PRODUCT 


COUNTRY 
1957 1966 
Sweden 29.9% 41.0% 
France 331 38 6 
Norway 319 358 
Netherlands 30 9 357 
Austria 30 9 35 1 
Germany (F R) 327 348 
Denmark 245 316 
United Kingdom 279 313 
Belgium 240 311 
Italy 26 0 29 I 
Canada 240 ~ 28 2 
United States 25 8 282 | 
Switzerland 18 3 217 
Japan 178 19 3 


nan, 


Source. Data are for calendar years and are 
based on United Nations National Accounts. 


lished in France more than a decade 
ago, the value-added tax has now been 
adopted by other Common Market 
countries, Denmark, and Sweden; de- 
mands to introduce it into Norway and 
the United Kingdom have been mount- 
ing for some time. 

Third, a veritable tax revolution is 
under way in Europe—a revolution that 
leaves the United States, already suf- 
fering from an overdose of income tax- 
ation, with an even greater handicap. 
Now that Congress is considering an 
income tax surcharge, the nation needs 
categorical assurances that the measure 
will be temporary. Meanwhile, con- 
sideration will have to be given to the 
need to broaden our federal tax base 
in ways that will, without weakening 
our international economic position, pro- 
vide additional revenues to meet the 
expenditures of the federal government. 


Tax BURDENS IN THE UNITED STATES 
AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


Taxes absorb a smaller portion of 
gross national product in the United 
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States than in any other industrial coun- 
try with the exception of Japan and 
Switzerland. Sweden and France are 
the most heavily taxed countries, with 
Germany and The Netherlands also near 
the top. In 1966, the United Kingdom 
was in the lower part of the world tax 
league; the very drastic Increases in 
taxation announced in March 1968 have 
changed Britain’s relative position to a 
degree that is not yet susceptible to 
statistical measurement. 

Different national traditions, social 
structures, and ° circumstances explain 
the varying degrees of absorption of na- 
tional income through taxation. Thus, 
much investment in Europe is financed 
out of taxes, while the United States 
relies on private capital-formation. 
More generally, total taxes are a larger 
portion of gross national product in 
Europe than in the United States be- 
cause of the higher level of welfare 
expenditures. France, Germany, and 
The Netherlands have particularly large 
compulsory social security contributions. 

If social security contributions are 
excluded, the relative burden of taxation 
looks somewhat different. Japan and 
Switzerland remain the least-taxed coun- 
tries, and Sweden the highest-taxed na- 
tion. The relative position of France 
and Germany becomes closer to that of 
the United States; Italy’s place goes 
well below, and that of the United King- 
dom well above, that of the United 
States. 

Generalizing broadly, it may be said 
that lower tax levels reflect a type of 
society that favors individual decision- 
making, initiative, and freedom in a na- 
tion’s economy. Higher tax levels are 
an expression of a society in which the 
influence of the state is more dominant. 
From this broad vantage point, it is 
significant to note that, over the past 
decade, the portion of gross national 
product absorbed by taxation has risen 
everywhere. 
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Particularly sharp increases have 
taken place in Denmark, Sweden, and 
France. In the United States, despite 
income tax rate cuts in 1964 and 1965, 
government at all levels is absorbing 
more out of the stream of gross national 
product than a decade ago: the figures 
work out to 25.8 per cent in 1957 and 
28.2 per cent in 1966. Japan has ex- 
perienced the smallest increase relative 
to gross national product. 


DIRECT AND INDIRECT TAXATION 


The most heavily taxed people in the 
world are the citizens of Sweden, with 
as much as 18 per cent of gross national 
product absorbed by the direct taxes on ` 
households. Denmark, Norway, and 
The Netherlands are next. The United 
States, with about 10 per cent of gross 
national product absorbed by direct 
taxes on households, finds itself in an 
intermediary position, together with the 
United Kingdom. France, Italy, and 
Japan derive less from direct taxes on 
households relative to gross national 
product than other industrial countries. 

Over the past decade, the total per- 
sonal income tax burden in the United 
States has, if anything, risen. In 1966, 
the portion of gross national product 
absorbed by direct taxation on house- 
holds was 9.7 per cent, as against 9.3 
per cent in 1957. ‘This is the conse- 
quence, in part, of the continuing in- 
crease in state and local income taxes 
and, in part, of the highly progressive 
rate structure under the federal income 
tax; for, as wages and salaries rise in an 
inflationary environment, more people 
move into higher tax-paying brackets, 
even without any change in tax rates. 

The United States takes much more 
in taxes from corporate incomes than, 
any other country. Jn 1966, receipts 
from the United States corporate tax- 
equaled 4.6 per cent of gross national 
product; in France, corporate tax reve- 
nues equaled 1.9 per cent and in Ger- 


* 


direct taxes. 


many, 2.3 per cent. The great impor- 
tance of the corporate sector in the 
United States economy explains only 
part of this discrepancy. Sweden— 
which, as already noted, has the highest 
degree of absorption from direct taxes 
on households—has a low level, relative 
to GNP, of direct taxes on corporations. 

The world outside the United States 
is making a large and increasing use of 
indirect taxes. Some of these are ap- 
plied on transactions across the board, 
such as turnover taxes, purchase taxes 
of broad scope, and value-added taxes; 
some are selective taxes, including ex- 
cises on Individual commodities, customs 
duties, and stamp and registration taxes. 
The United States also makes consid- 
erable use of indirect taxes, but on state 
and local government levels, not on the 
federal level. The United States has 
particularly heavy local taxation of real 
property. 

Among the leading nations, France 
derives the largest receipts, relative to 
gross national product, from indirect 


taxes. It is followed by Austria, the 
Scandinavian countries, the United 
Kingdom, and Canada. The United 


States, Japan, and Switzerland, on the 
other hand, make much smaller use of 
indirect taxes. 

Significantly, most of the “extremely 
severe” increases in taxation in the 
United Kingdom, effective March 1968 
—designed to reduce personal consump- 
tion and thus to help induce an export- 
led business expansion—have fallen on 
spending, not on earning. They have 
taken various forms of indirect taxation 
on alcohol, tobacco, and gas, and of se- 
lective purchase-tax increases on the 
most popular consumer goods. The 


eBritish policy reflects a growing recog- 


nition in Europe, including the socialist 


‘ countries, that the heavy social welfare 


expenditures that governments are in- 
curring can be financed only out of in- 
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Not only do Europe’s tax systems 
enable a much larger share of the fiscal 
burden to be levied through indirect 
taxation in order to help meet the con- 
tinuously growing government expendi- 
tures, but—through rebates on indirect 
taxes and compensatory border taxes— 
they also give to European businesses 
advantages in international trade that 
are denied to American businesses. The 
fact that the United States has had 
large deficits both in the federal budget 
and in the balance of payments sug- 
gests that the disparities in tax systems 
between Europe and the United States 
merit close examination. 


THE Rote or [Income TAXES 


The 1968 debate between Congress 
and the administration over the 10 per 
cent surcharge on personal and cor- 
porate income taxes has focused atten- 
tion on the crucial role of income taxes 
in our revenue system. Given all the 
circumstances, the increase in revenues 
is as much a practical necessity as cuts 
in federal expenditures. The surcharge 
also has a large symbolic significance 
since the world’s holders of dollars ex- 
pect us to return to sound fiscal princi- 
ples. 

In our country, the main vehicle by 
which the federal government obtains 
its revenues is the income tax, both per- 
sonal and corporate. The industrial 
nations of Continental Europe lean 
heavily on indirect taxes, such as excise, 
turnover, and sales taxes and, most re- 
cently, value-added taxes. Obviously, 
this is no time to attempt a major over- 
haul of our tax structure. But the ques- 
tion of comparative tax systems in the 
world is once again coming to the fore, 
and will become increasingly important 
in the period ahead. 

With the enactment of the 10 per 
cent surcharge on tax liabilities, our 
personal income tax rates, in effect, are 
brought up to levels that will be ap- 
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proximately halfway between the 1967 
rates and those prior to the reforms of 
1964—reforms that were to begin the 
process of reducing the severity of our 
taxaticn, This level will still be lower 
than from 1954 to 1963; but in the 
world personal income tax league, the 
most enviable place is not at the top. 

Furthermore, our heavy reliance on 
personal and corporate income taxation 
and the great depencence in the indus- 
trial countries of Continental Europe on 
indirect taxation give rise to the prob- 
lems of “border tax adjustments.” Un- 
der present international trading rules, 
indirect taxes, but not direct taxes, are 
refundable on exports and can be levied 
on imports in the same amount of tax 
as is Dorne by comparable home-pro- 
duced goods. At the end of last month, 
the United States urged its trading part- 
ners that General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade (GATT) investigate the is- 
sues raised by “border tax adjustments” 
and that, while the problem is under 
study, nothing further be done to ag- 
gravate the present situation. 


THe SEVERITY OF OuR PERSONAL 
Income TAX 


The 1967 range of rates, from 14 
to 70 per cent on personal income, in 
the United States goes back to 1965. 
In effect, this ranze is raised by the ad- 
dition of the surcharge, to 14 to 77 
per cent; this compares with the 20 to 
91 per cent range that prevailed 
from 1954 to 1963. Some of the salient 
features of the checkered history of 
personal income taxation in the United 
States since 1917, when it was estab- 
lished as a permanent source of federal 
revenues, are illustrated in the chart. 
(See Chart 1.) 

There are, of course, many dimen- 
sions to a progressive tax structure— 
not only rates but also such other as- 
pects as exemptions, deductions, and 
credits, including the differences in 
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CHART 1—TaxatTion oF ONE ADDITIONAL 
DOLLAR OF Iwcome as RELATED TO NET 
INCOME OF AN INDIVIDUAL 
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(Logarithmic scale for ret income brackets) 


Note: The 1958 curve illustrates the effect 
of the proposed 10 per cent surcharge on per- 
sonal income tax2s. The 1925-1928 curve does 
not allow for limited earned income credit 


treatment of “earned” as distinguished 
from “unearned” income and the treat- 
ment of capital gains. Compliance with 
tax laws varies notoriously from coun- 
try to country. While no single element 
offers a fully satisfactory basis of com- 
parison among countries, the maximum 
rates on additional income—that is, 
“marginal rates”—provide an indication 
of the degree of severity of taxation. 
The 1968 federal 10 per cent sur- 
charge will considerably widen the dif- 
ferential between the maximum marginal 
rate in the United States and many in- 
dustrial countries of Continental Eu- 
rope. (See Teble 2.) Tax rates at the 
top of the income scale are, as is well® 
known, particularly severe in the United 
Kingdom. But, needless to recall, in- ` 
come taxes as high as those in Britain 
discourage work, individual initiative, 
and private saving and inhibit economic 
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TABLE 2—~Maxraum MARGINAL Tax RATES 
BY CENTRAL GOVERNMENTS ON 



















PERSONAL INCOME 
FOLLOW- 
ING EN- 
AS OF | ACIMENT | POINT oF 
COUNTRY OF Pro- | APPLICA- 
POSED TIONÞ 
SUR- 
CHARGES" 
Italy $800,000 
United Kingdom | 91.25 36,000 
Canada 80 82 40% | 370,000 
United States 70 77 100,000 
France 768 15,000 
Japan 75 167,000 
Netherlands 70.50 46,000 
Austria 62.92 69 206,000 
Australia 68.34 36,000 
Belgium 66 80,000 
Sweden 65 29,000 
Germany (F. R.) | 54.59 28,000 
Denmark 52.384 53,000 
Norway 


- Switzerland , 


* Tax surcharges generally apply to tax liabili- 
ties and not to the structure of tax rates The 
rates shown ulustrate the effect of the proposed 
surcharges on the maximum tax rate. 

> Converted into US dollars at official rates 
of exchange and rounded to the nearest $1,000. 

e Includes a 6 per cent complementary tax on 
nonwage income. 

d Effective maximum, allowing for deducti- 
bility of previous year’s tax where income is 
stable. 

Note: The rates shown are those applicable 
on personal income by central governments. 
Local governments—cantons in Switzerland, 
states in the United States, municipalities in 
Norway, United States, etc.—also levy income 
taxes at rates that add considerably to the maxi- 
mum marginal rates of central governments 

Whenever applicable, the rates shown com- 
bine the regular (standard) tax and the surtax, 
as in the United Kingdon, ag well as special 
surcharges, as in Italy. The after-surcharge rate 
for Austria ig estimated. In countries where 
there is a different rate on “earned” as dis- 
tinguished from ‘unearned’? (investment) in- 
come, as in the United Kingdom, the table shows 
the higher rate. 


growth. ‘Two months ago, the “ex- 
tremely severe” increase in taxation in 
England was directed at taxing money 
spent rather than money earned. Nev- 
` ertheless, a special charge was imposed, 
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for 1968-1969, on investment income— 
a charge that, in the higher ranges of 
income, is, in effect, a tax on wealth; it 
is not significant as a revenue-raiser. 

Among other countries, Austria and 
Canada are, like the United States, 
considering an income tax surcharge— 
10 per cent and 3 per cent, respectively. 
The Federal Republic of Germany in- 
troduced a,3 per cent surcharge begin- 
ning in January 1968. In Italy, a 10 
per cent rise in direct taxes, enacted in 
1966 to help finance repairs after the 
flood damage, was exterfded at the end 
of 1967. 

Sweden, the country with the heavi- 
est tax load in the world, bas recognized 
the diminishing return entailed in direct 
taxation of personal income. Personal 
tax rates were reduced in 1966, and turn- 
over taxes were raised in each of the 
past three years. In France, personal 
income tax payments for the first quar- 
ter of 1968 were reduced by 15 per cent. 

The extraordinary rise in personal 
income taxation is, of course, the out- 
come of complex attitudes and circum- 
stances dating back to the 1930’s and 
the 1940’s, including sentiments favor- 
ing the redistribution of income. It is, 
however, also the result of a drift 
brought about by the forces of inflation. 
For as Incomes rise—and much of the 
rise merely reflects the inflationary en- 
vironment—-people move into higher and 
higher tax brackets. Our tax system, 
thus, has a built-in bias toward heavier 
income taxation—a state of affairs that, 
in turn, gives rise to still larger demands 
for increases in wages and salaries, and 
thus feeds cost-inflation. 


Our HicH CORPORATE IncomE Tax 


With the 10 per cent surcharge, the 
United States corporate income tax 
rate will, in effect, be the highest in 
our history—52.8 per cent. (See 
Chart 2.) The rate goes up—but 
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CHART 2—U.S. CORPORATE Income 
Tax RATES. 
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Note: The rates shown are the standard 
rates on taxable corporate income over $25,000 
imposed by the federal government. No 
account is taken of excess profits taxes. The 
1909-1912 levy on income was called an excise 
tax. The 1968-plotting allows for the effect 
of the proposed 10 per cent surcharge on 
corporate income taxes. 


rarely down, and, if so, never for long, 
as stands out strikingly from Chart 2. 
The cuts`in the tax from 52 per cent to 
SO per cent in 1964, and further to 48 
per cent in 1965, were more than offset 
by accelerated payments. The late 
President Kennedy, when making pro- 
posals in 1963 for a reduction in the 
corporate rate, expressed the hope of 
“ending the role of the Government as 
a senior partner in business profits.” 
Unfortunately, high government spend- 
ing and excessive deficits have made the 
ending of this “senior partnership” a 
practical impossibility at this time. 
The United States 1968 corporate in- 
come tax rate, including the surcharge, 
is higher than in any other industrial 
country except Austria. (See Table 3.) 
As in the United States, proposals for a 
corporate tax surcharge have been made 
in Canada and Austria; in Germany, a 
3 per cent surcharge was established 
earlier this year. In the United King- 
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dom, the corporation tax was raised 
from 40 per cent to 42.5 per cent at the 
time of the sterling devaluation last 
November. 

Depreciation allowances and invest- 
ment credits are, for the most part, 
more ‘liberal abroad than in the United 
States—despite the tax reforms a few 
years ago. Sweden has set an example 
of liberality and flexibility in depreci- 
ation allowances. In the United-King- 
dom and in the Common Market coun- 
tries particularly, favorable depreciation 


TABLE 3-~Maximum TAX RATES BY CENTRAL 
GOVERNMENTS ON UNDISTRIBUTED 
CORPORATE PROFITS? 


Ae POrOwTO 
CountRY Apail 1968 OF Peart 
SURCHARGE* 
Austria 53.24% 58% 
United States 52.85 
Germany (FR) | 5253 
Canada n 50e 51.41° 
France ~ 50.989 
Netherlands 46 
United Kingdom 42 50 
Australia 42.50 
Sweden 40 
Belgium 35 
Japan 35° 
Norway: 30 
Italy ` 27.50! 
Switzerland 2 


s Tax surchargés generally apply to tax liabili- 
ties and not to the structure of tax rates. The 
rates shown illustrate the effect of the proposed 
surcharges on the maximum tax rate. 

b Estimated. 

° Includes 3 per cent tax for old-age-security 
contribution. 

d Includes tax levied on reserves of accumu- 
lated profits. . 

e There is an additional tax up to 20 per cent 
on retained profits of closely held corporations. 

f In addition, there is a 16.5 per cent tax op 
profits in excess of 6 per cent of taxable assets. 

Note. In addition to corporate income taxa- 
tion by the central government shown above, 
there are other direct taxes on business such as 
property taxes and trade taxes imposed by local 
authorities. 
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allowances are granted to “development 
areas.” 


THe Burpen or DouBLE TAXATION 


The structures of corporate taxes also 

differ because of the treatment of dis- 
tributed profits. In the United States, 
profit is subject to the corporate income 
tax and then, if distributed to an indi- 
vidual, subject to the personal income 
tax—except for the individual dividend 
exclusion up to $100. The relief, in the 
form of a 4 per cent dividend received 
credit, that United States taxpayers 
were allowed between 1954 and 1963 
has been abolished. 
* Many Continental countries have, on 
the other hand, traditionally followed a 
policy of substantially alleviating the 
double taxation of distributed profits. 
This is done in one of two ways: by a 
differential or split-rate corporate tax, 
with one rate for distributed profits and 
a higher one for undistributed profits, 
or by allowing the individual to credit 
all or part of the tax paid by the cor- 
poration against his personal income tax 
liability. The degree to which the dou- 
ble taxation is being alleviated is shown 
in Table 4. 

The alleviation of the double taxa- 
tion rests on the ground that the dis- 
tribution of profits deserves encourage- 
ment since it tends, on balance, to re- 
' channel capital among companies— 
towards those needing it most and using 
it best. This is accomplished by help- 
ing to foster and enlarge the capital 
markets rather than by having com- 
panies rely predominantly on internal 
financing. In Belgium, tax concessions 
on income from new issues of share 
capital were granted last year to stimu- 
late investment. 

The United Kingdom, which had had 
a generous credit to shareholders against 
distributed corporate profits, has re- 
cently moved in the opposite direction. 
' The new corporation tax, with a flat 
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TABLE 4—-TAXATION BY CENTRAL GOVERN- 
MENTS OF CORPORATE PROFITS 
DISTRIBUTED AS DIVIDENDS 


oe CREDIT 
TS PAID ALLOWED 
COUNTRY AND WITH INDIVIDUAL 
HELD BY SHAREHOLDER 
CORPORATION 
France 50% 50% 
Switzerland- 35.04 30 
Belgium 44 29> 
Netherlands 59 50 25° 
Germany (F.R.) 43.11° 258 
Canada 50 (51 41)4 20% 
Japan 37.10 , 15 
Italy 20.68 5» 
United Kingdom 4i 25 0 





* Deducted as source and credited to indivi- 
dual shareholder 

b Of this, 20 per cent 1s deducted at source ~ 

° Ignoring the variable effect on the tax base 
of property tax on net worth 

d Reflects proposed surcharge 


rate on distinguished and undistributed 
profits and with no credits, is designed 
to discourage distribution of profits in a 
program of battling inflation and the 
unfavorable balance of payments. 


THE NEED FoR REFORM IN Our Tax 
POLICIES 


The psychological benefits of the tax 
increase as a sign of prudence will be 
great. But there are no simple answers 
to the question of how much the sur- 
charge can accomplish in cutting down 
spending on imports. Of an average 
dollar spent in the United States, no 
more than about five cents is spent on 
imported goods and services. Although 
imports are higher, relative to GNP, 
when the economy is overheated, as is 
the case today, any appreciable relief 
on the import side could come only from 
a severe reduction in the stream of ag- 
gregate domestic spending—-a course 
nobody wants. 

There is merit in the argument that a 
rise in direct tax costs tends to make 
United States goods less competitive 
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abroad and foreign goods more competi- 
tive in the United States. For, under 
the present international trading rules, 
there is no way to establish a levy on 
imports in the same amount of direct 
tax as is borne by comparable home- 
produced goods. Furthermore, in the 
wake of a tax rise, our investment cli- 
mate will be less receptive to foreign 
capital. 

While we are faced today with the 
practical necessity of meeting the gov- 
ernment’s high expenditures, we must 
not allow ourselves to argue against the 
wisdom of President Kennedy’s tax re- 
duction program of the early 1960’s. 
Tax cuts wete regarded as an essential 
step to strengthen the United States 
competitive position in expanding our 
world trade and improving the climate 
in our own country for foreign invest- 
ment. 

Meanwhile, the large industrial na- 
tions of Continental Europe are strength- 
ening their competitive posture by in- 
creasing the efficiency of government 
revenue-gathering through indirect taxes. 
A number of countries have adopted 
taxes of the value-added type—taxes on 
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gcods as they move through the stages 
of production to ultimate uses or con- 
sumption. Such taxes are, under in- 
ternational trading rules, refundable on 
exports and do not, therefore, enter into 
the price of exports. Under the same 
rules, the United States cannot impose ` 
a tax liability on imports similar to the 
direct tax load borne by domestic prod- 
ucts. 

Our tax system—as it has developed 
from the pressures of the depression of 
the 1930’s and the war economy of the 
1¢40’s—thus reflects surprisingly little 
recognition of two hard facts of eco- 
nomic and financial life teday. First, 
government expenditures nearly always 
rise faster than tax revenues and, in 
view of the general discomfort over con- 
tinuously rising income tax rates, can 
best be financed out of indirect taxes. 
And, second, there is not enough recog- 
nition of the need for a tax which is 
thinly spread over a great range of busi- 
ness activity, does not add to the cost 
of exports, and is collectible on imports. 
The value-added tax, which is spreading 
over Europe, would fulfill these require- 
ments. 


Government Finances and Citizen Responsibility 


By ALFRED PARKER 


ABSTRACT: In our political system of representative govern- 
ment, ultimate responsibility for government finances rests 
with the people. In exercising this responsibility the citizen 
faces problems of performance, control, and, particularly, 
choice of programs. Gradually, over the past century, he has 
evolved organized ways to exercise these functions. But the 
Depression of the 1930’s and World War II released many new 
forces and created new situations which tend to baffle the citi- 
zen in the exercise of his responsibility. These new problems 
arise from the shift in power and influence from state and local 
governments to the federal government. They include com- 
plexity and centralization, the weakening of state and local 
governments, and the emergence of new forces such as the 
“new economics,” collective bargaining with public employees, 
and a general blunting of the traditional yardstick of measuring 
expenditures against taxes to be paid. These problems have 
severe Implications for the role of the citizen in the future. 
More and more, he needs help to understand the issues. This 
help can be supplied by citizen organizations. But even more, 
he needs to be stimulated to an active interest in government 
problems, that now loom so large and threaten to frustrate his 
ability to cope with them. 


Alfred Parker, New York City, 1s Executive Director of the Tax Foundation, 
Mec., New York City, with which he has been associated since 1938. Between 1944 and 
1963, he was also Associate Research Director of the Committee on Federal Tax Policy. 
11.1947, he served as Assistant to the Chairman, Special Tax Study Committee of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, United States House of Representatives 
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UR political system is founded on 

the proposition that governments 
exist to serve the people. Representa- 
tive government, with its attendant 
democratic processes and guarantees of 
personal liberty, is a structure in which 
citizen concern with and involvement in 
government are the building blocks. 
Under this concept, the people must 
assume ultimate responsibility for f- 
nancing their governments. But, as in 
the case of the congressional “power of 
the purse,” the franchise means little 
unless it is fully exercised. 

Questions tke thoughtful citizen asks 
about government are: “Why is it essen- 
tial or desirable for government to per- 
form this service? What level of gov- 
ernment should perform it? How much 
shall we spend on each function and how 
shall we pay for it? How can we get 
our money’s worth and insure good per- 
formance?” 

The problem of performance suggests 
other considerations involved in citizen 
responsibility: How well is the job done? 
Do we get what we order? What con- 
trols and corrections can we apply? 
These questions in turn suggest larger 
issues: Who chooses and who plans? 
Who benefits anc who pays? How are 
the decisions made, and how can the 
people contribute to current policy for- 
mation? 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


For the first hundred or more years 
of the republic, the concept of citizen 
responsibility for government was gen- 
erally taken for granted. Its implemen- 
tation did not seem too difficult. The 
Constitution reserved to the states all 
the powers of government not delegated 
to the federal government. ‘The states 
in turn delegated many functions to lo- 
cal governments, and the responsibility 
for spending anc taxing was largely 
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local. Furthermore, in the essentially 
agricultural economy which character- 
ized the first seventy-five years of the 
nation’s existence, the large cities were 
not major centers of political power and 
played a relatively unimportant role in 
early government. 

Industrialization, population growth, 
and urbanization in the nineteenth cen- 
tury were forces that brought political 
power to the big cities. The town meet- 
ing, an adecuate government structure 
for a simple community, declined as an 
effective tool for citizen participation in 
governmental decisions. In the larger, 
complicated government units, other 
ways of insuring the responsiveness of 
government co the will of the people 
were needed. 

Political reformers, who intervened in 
government outside party lines, fought 
the city machines, and later, as citizens’ 
or municipal leagues, attempted to meet 
the problems of control and manage- 
ment of government. Organized local 
and regional efforts were made by busi- 
nessmen, lawyers, college presidents, 
clergymen, and other public-minded indi- 
viduals to bring to an end chaos and 
corruption in government and to estab- 
lish practical methods for improving 
government.? 

Starting with the model city charter, 
citizen leagues experimented with forms - 
of government (commission form, 
strong mayor form, and city manager); 
the election machinery (short ballot, 
proportional representation, nonpartisan 
city elections’; government structure 
(small city councils, unicameral legis- 


1As late as the first quarter of this cen- 
tury, local government expenditures were 
larger than those of federal and state com- 
bined, with the local governments spending 
several times as much as the states. 

2 Included in this group were the National 
Municipal League, formed in 1893, the Chi- 
cago Civic Federation, and similar leagues in 
New York, Cleveland, Detroit and Seattle. i 
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latures); and with the establishment 
and reform of the merit system for civil 
service. These new devices were all de- 
signed to combat and replace political 
bossism with more effective citizen rep- 
resentation. 


Tue Focus oN STATE AND LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT 


Shortly after the turn of the century, 
another new technique, “governmental 
research,” came to be applied to the 
problems of government.’ The research 
bureau movement spread to most major 
and many smaller cities—some sixty in 
all. While their field at first was princi- 
° pally that of municipal government ad- 
ministration, the bureaus of research 
strove to cope with increasingly complex 
city government by providing more com- 
plete information and by improvements 
in public administration and managerial 
techniques. The host of procedural de- 
vices in budgeting, accounting, and au- 
diting controls, introduced by the bu- 
reaus, were intended to provide the tools 
for the citizen to use in relating expendi- 
tures to taxes, and to increase the “‘effi- 
ciency” of government operations. 

The Depression years of the 1930’s 
saw the emergence in strength of an- 
other group of organizations—the tax- 
payer associations. Two factors en- 
couraged this development. The first, 
of course, was the economic circumstance 
of people caught between the millstones 
of reduced income and higher taxes. 
The second was the shift to state gov- 
ernment for support of functions hith- 
erto financed locally. Real estate tax 
revenues—the principal support of local 
government—shrank; local governments 
were unable to raise funds to meet a 
massive growth in relief costs and other 
needs. The states stepped in with 


` .8 The formation in 1906 of the New York 
Bureau of Municipal Research, or the Bureau 
of City Betterment, as it was originally called, 
was the first example 
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grants-in-aid to support local services, 
and with this financing came strong state 
supervision over local finances. As their 
expenditures rose rapidly, the states 
turned to sales and income taxes (though 
with wide disparities in degree and tim- 
ing among different states). 

These developments of the 1930’s 
focused the attention and concern of 
citizen organizations on state govern- 
ment. These organizations sought a 
new machinery for citizen participation 
in meeting problems of government 
often very different from those that had 
plagued the cities before World War I. 
Tax rate limits, debt limitations, tighter 
budgetary controls (both state and 
local), and a better-informed citizenry 
were the principal goals. But the most 
significant aspect of citizen-organiza- 
tion activity during this period was an 
intensive concern with the scope of gov- 
ernment expenditures and the purpose 
and content of programs, rather than 
with the methods of scientific public 
administration—the “what” rather than 
the “how.” 

Control and efficient management 
continued to be the main focus of citi- 
zen concern with government. For this, 
the executive budget was the tool. Its 
use spread rapidly through local and 
state governments during the two dec- 
ades between world wars. The Budget 
and Accounting Act of 1921 initiated 
the over-all federal government budget 
process. The budget served two pur- 
poses: (1) to organize expenditures on 
government activities and obtain the 
tax and other revenues to finance them; 
(2) to insure compliance with, and 
effective execution of, governmental 
polices and programs. 

The decades of the Depression and 
World War II brought other develop- 
ments which were to generate new areas 
of citizen concern. These changes—-the 
release of massive economic and fiscal 
resources, the wartime role of the 
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federal government, and the rise of 
new economic philosophies, climaxed’ 
by federal acceptance of responsibility 
for maximum employment immediately 
after the war—resulted in a major 
growth and shift in power to the cen- 
tral government. In a complete reversal 
of the situation in the pre-Depression 
era, by 1948 the states were spending as 
much as the local governments; but 
the federal government was spending 
considerably more than both combined.* 

What effect have these develop- 
ments had on citizen responsibility for 
financing government? 


New Forces AT WORK 


New forces have emerged during the 
past decade or two which tend to blunt 
the traditional “citizen responsibility,” 
to limit the feasibility of applying ear- 
lier control measures, and to weaken 
greatly the expenditure discipline in- 
herent in paying taxes. The shift in 
power and influence to the federal 
government has been accompanied by 
compensating shifts in the workings of 
our political processes. 

What are some of these new con- 
ditions? 


Size, complexity, and centralization 


The phenomenal expansion of central 
government power in the past three 
decades has brought with it major prob- 
lems of performance, accountability, and 
control. <All very large enterprises, 
public and private, face difficulties of 
control over performance. Delegation 
is inevitable, and, in a political struc- 
ture, not necessarily accountable. The 
absence of objective measures of failure 
or success leads to special difficulty in 
closing down programs which persist 

t Over the past two decades, spending by all 
three levels of government has risen steeply, 
but the prorortions established in the post- 
war period have remained roughly the same, 
despite a massive rise in state government 
spending 
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long after their usefulness is past. ` To 
state this proposition another way, 
governments do not go bankrupt. 

But the growth in centralization of 
governmental power has other implica- 
tions. Rickard Goodwin has charac- 
terized this as “the most troubling po- 
litical fact of our age: that the growth 
in central power has been accompanied 
by a swift and continual diminution in 
the significance of the individual citizen, 
transforming him from a wielder into an 
object of authority.” 5 

A host of events, circumstances, and 
factors have accelerated the gravitation 
of power toward the federal government, 
first set in motion by the New Deal’ 
The seemirg impotence of local gov- 
ernment to cope with the complex prob- 
lems of the large urban centers has led , 
many to look to Washington for help. 
Poverty, ghettos, and air and water pol- 
lution are viewed as pervasive social ills 
that can yield only to attack by the 
national government, with its larger re- 
sources. In particular, the turbulent 
civil rights movement has been heavily 
dependent on federal action. 

Coupled with the growth in federal 
power has been the rise in mass com- 
munications and swift transportation, 
which, in Goodwin’s words, 


have enabled government to bring its 
authority and assistance to bear in a de- 
tailed and specific manner, allowing it to 
construct a rapidly responsive bureaucracy 
hitherto thought impossible in a nation of 
continental dimensions, and encouraging 
the natural tendency of local officials to 
turn to the Federal government.® 


Weakening of state and local 
government 


The tendency to look to a morg 
powerful central authority for solu- 


ò Richard N., Gcodwin, “The Shape ‘of 
American Politics,’ Commentary (June 1967), 
p. 3. 

9, No. 3 (March 1968), p. 4. 


tions has been reinforced by population 
growth and increasing mobility since 
World War IJ. These developments 
have weakened participation in, and 
allegiance to, local institutions, and have 
thus encouraged citizens to turn to the 
federal government. 

A newer problem has been posed: 
state and local services and expendi- 
tures are growing far more rapidly than 
state and local taxing capacity; the 
social problems exist at the state and 
local levels, but the progressive nature 
of the federal tax structure compounds 
the growth of federal revenues. For- 
merly, it was recommended on occasion 

*that the federal government relinquish 
certain revenue sources to state and 
local governments to alleviate this situa- 
tion, but these suggestions met with no 
significant legislative approval. 

Proposals have, therefore, been made 
recently that the federal government 
share its revenues with the states, osten- 
sibly with no strings attached. Over- 
looked is the fact that federal aids to 
state and local governments are already 
one of the fastest growing categories of 
expense in the federal budget, having 
tripled in each of the past two decades." 

Two side-effects of the increase in 
federal aid have not been adequately 
explored, yet both have serious reper- 
cussions on the citizen’s responsibility 
for financing government: First, the 
states must put up matching funds 
(estimated at some $10 billion this 
year), for the most part, for programs 
over which they have minimal control. 
Second, in most instances, federal funds 
are not included or reported in state 
budgets. In fact, it is often impossible 
to ferret out the total of federal funds 
spent in a state, some of which bypass 


T Direct federal aids rose from $18 billion 
‘in 1949, to $68 billion in 1959, to $203 bil- 
lion for the current year (fiscal 1969). In 
1965 federal aids represented the largest single 
source of state funds in 38 of 50 states. 
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both state and local governments en- 
tirely. Present budget procedures have 
formalized “the basic schizoid orienta- 
tion we have about ‘their’ money and 
‘our’ money. What we have is NO 
budgeting.” 8 

Decentralization of government is 
now being touted as the new wave of 
the future. The idea is that Washing- 
ton will join hands with other levels of 
government and with private institu- 
tions in a partnership on the job of im- 
proving America—a job now grown too 
big for any level of government alone. 
While the pattern for constructing this 
new “partnership,” variously labeled the 
“New Federalism” or “Creative Feder- 
alism,” remains somewhat nebulous, 
proposals so far advanced make it clear 
that federal government will be the 
senior partner, with all attendant pre- 
rogatives. 

The blurring of the lines between 
federal, state, and local levels of gov- 
ernment, between public and private 
enterprise, especially on joint en- 
deavors, complicates, if it does not com- 
pletely frustrate, citizen efforts to trace 
the relationship between government 
expenditures and taxes. 


The “new economics” 


Until recently it was an accepted view 
that the object of taxation was to raise 
revenue to meet the expenses of gov- 
ernment. The goal was to do so in the 
fairest way and with a minimum of 
Interference with the private economy. 
In the postwar years, this was generally 
presumed to mean balancing the budget 
over a cycle or period of years. What- 
ever its other shortcomings, this prin- 
ciple was clearly useful to the citizen 
in relating expenditures to taxes. 

Under the “new economics,” the role 
assigned to fiscal actions has expanded 

8 Robert C. Brown, “State Budgetary Con- 


trol over Federal Funds,” Cal-Tax News, Vol 
9, No 3 (March 1968), p. 4 
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enormously. The aggressive pursuit of 
economic growth, emphasizing a new 
economic rationale for tax actions, has 
become the basis for regular interven- 
tion by the government in the opera- 
tions of the economy. Taxes are to be 
raised or lowered in response to projec- 
tions of economic conditions as they 
should be. The older tax-expenditure 
equation is sometimes dismissed as 
simple-minded. 

But this new policy has not proven 
to be an unqualified success. The ideal 
timing of tax*changes proves elusive, 
and how they are to be applied to “fine- 
tune” the economy is generally unclear. 
As both sides of the “guns and butter” 
equation have escalated, it has become 
obvious that the temptation is irresist- 
ible for Congress to spend whatever the 
taxes bring in, and more. Taxes are not 
easily either raised or lowered, and 
expenditure-control is difficult. 

The budget, too, has undergone im- 
provement and transformation. Over 
the years, the older administrative 
budget has been supplemented by the 
consolidated cash statement and by the 
national income accounts budget, each 
useful for a particular purpose. For 
fiscal 1969, the new “unified budget 
concept” was developed to encompass all 
federal programs and agency activities 
into one financial plan. 

Another innovation was the intro- 
duction of the Planning-Programming- 
Budgeting-System (PPBS) into the De- 
fense Department in the early 1960’s. 
PPBS, hailed as a new development, has 
already encountered the criticisms that 
it is unable to take account of the 
“political” aspects of an analysis, over- 
simplifies complex problems, and con- 
tains a bias toward centralism. Fred- 
erick C. Mosher has said about it: 


At no point does one gain the impression 
that the bucget process is a “due process” 
of administration, wherein the facts, the 
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analysis, the interest, the politics and preju- 
dices of people enter.® 


The system seems to work best if 
a knowledgeable “elite” make the 
decisions. 

Systems analysis, which is the core 
of PPBS, does not deal comfortably 
with the problems of human values and 
social change. Systems analysts come 
close to admitting defeat when con- 
fronted by philosophical problems and 
the need to crank human values into 
their analyses.*° 

A basic criterion for the adoption of 
new programs has been “the social wel- 
fare.” But as the definition of “social 
welfare” is constantly broadened by 
court decisions and events, a conflict 
inevitably develops between individual 
choice and the social good. The ques- ` 
tion of who decides on the programs 
that government is to undertake then 
becomes critical. 


Collective bargaining and public 
employees 


Recent strikes by social workers, 
nurses, schoolteachers, garbage-haulers, 
and public transportation workers, and 
threats of stoppages by firemen and 
policemen, suggest the question: Will the 
1960’s be remembered as the era of 
public employee unionism? The strikes 
have ofter: been acrimonious, and the 
Director of the Federal Mediation and 
Conciliation Service, William E. Simkin, 
has likened the present stage in public 
employee union-building to the 1930's, 
when organizing in the mass-production 
heavy industries took place.™ 


® Frederick C. Mosher, “PPRS: Two Ques- 
tions,” Letter to Editor-in-Chief, Public Ad- 
ministration Review, Vol. XXVII, No. J 
(March 19€7), p. 67. 

10 New York Times, March 24, 1968, p. 28. 

11 Quoted by Murray Seeger, in “Public 
Employee Unionism fs Big Labor Story of 
1960's,” Washington Post, February 22, 1968, 
p. E15. j 
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Competition and jurisdictional dis- 
putes between American Federation of 
Labor—Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions (AFL-CIO) unions of public em- 
ployees and professional associations 
like the National Education Association 
in many of the nation’s largest cities 
have forced the latter into more militant 
positions and have involved organiza- 
tional power as much as money. 

Few state or local governments are 
prepared to negotiate labor contracts, 
and there is only a small workable body 
of law to regulate collective bargaining 
among public workers. Bargaining is 
generally between the public officials, as 
representatives of the public, and the 
public employees, as a private interest 
group. The effective pressure of the 
strike is on the general public, with no 
ready substitute for a government ser- 
vice and no way for the public to avoid 
the injury of the strike. 

Settlements usually involve an agree- 
ment by a governor or mayor to spend 
X million dollars more on salary in- 
creases and other benefits, and are 
invariably accompanied by a “package” 
of new taxes. When the settlement, in 
which the citizen has little or no voice, 
must come out of his own pocketbook, 
what responsibility can he feel for 
financing government in this situation? 


ROLE oF CITIZEN ORGANIZATIONS 


How can citizens exercise their “re- 
sponsibility for financing government” 
today and in the future? Many forces 
and attitudes have been at work to 
weaken the voice of the citizen in shap- 
ing public policy and determining public 
expenditures. His traditional yardstick 


.~Telating expenditures to taxes—has 


become difficult to apply. If public 


. officials, through polls, become merely 


“feelers of the public pulse,” backing 
the most popular side of any issue, how 
can programs be evaluated? How does 
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the citizen deal with the growing ten- 
dency for governments at all levels, 
when confronted with problems, simply 
to “throw a bundle of money at them,” 
and hope that this will provide a solu- 
tion? 

More and more, the citizen will need 
help in understanding the facts and is- 
sues involved in government programs 
and proposals. He needs help in sup- 
porting officials who serve him well and 
in fighting those who waste his taxes, 
either by design or through mistaken 
policies. g 

Some of the forces which tend to 
baffe the citizen are two-edged, and also 
work in his favor. For example, “gov- 
ernment by poll-taking” has its obverse 
in the resultant responsiveness of public 
officials to public opinion as expressed 
through polls. Televisicn, while some- 
times tending to overwhelm and confuse, 
also brings an immediacy and a visual 
representation of events to a far wider 
audience than ever before, and this may 
have an impact far beyond the written 
word in arousing citizen concern with 
the issues. 

New ways to overcome the natural 
apathy of people and to enable them to 
express their will undoubtedly must þe 
found. But some older tools can still 
be effective. 

Chief among these is the large num- 
ber and variety of organizations active 
on various phases of government affairs, 
particularly the research and taxpayer 
groups with a major interest and desire 
to improve government. This is not to 
deny the influence or activities of oth- 
ers: quasi-governmental groups such as 
public commissions; university research 
bureaus; professional societies; and, of 
course, trade associations, chambers of 
commerce, and manufacturers associa- 
tions. Many of these groups often play 
significant roles in he!ping to crystallize 
public opinion on governmental policies. 

Citizen organizations are peculiarly 
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suited to perform several important 
jobs. Among these are: 

(1) Research. The testing and ri- 
valry of the market place are missing in 
government, but private professional 
research can supply standards, criteria, 
and a factual basis for judgment by 
citizens. 

(2) Education. As translator and 
intermediary to explain the effects of 
government proposals and programs, the 
citizen organization can help the public 
to understand, to evaluate, and to form 
opinions.  CitiZen organizations also 
have a larger role of overcoming citizen 
apathy and stimulating active interest 
in government problems. 

(3) Technical asststance to govern- 
ments, Private research groups often 
undertake special study assignments and 
projects directly for state and local gov- 
ernments. They frequently provide 
leadership, members, and staff for off- 
cial study groups and special commis- 
sions. 

(4) Training. Private organizations 
can and do serve as training ground for 
researchers on government problems 
who will work both in and out of gov- 
ernment. 

(5) Guardian of the public interest. 
Citizen organizations provide a counter- 
force to a hast of organized minority 
groups with special interests—farm, in- 
dustrial, labor, public-official, and others. 

With increasing frequency in the past 
two decades, government agencies have 
turned to private groups for studies of 
current problems. An outstanding ex- 
ample was the widespread private par- 
ticipation in the Hoover Commission on 
Organization of the Executive Branch of 
the Government, and in the long educa- 
tional campaign explaining the Com- 
mission’s findings and proposals. This 
salutary effort was followed by the es- 
tablishment of “Little Hoover Commis- 
sions” in nearly all the states, almost 
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invariably with the help of citizen or- 
ganizations. 

More recently, a deepening concern 
over rising federal power, coupled with 
reapportionment of the legislatures re- 
quired by Supreme Court decisions, has 
turned citizen attention to a new prob- 
lem: how to improve the procedures, 
power, and prestige of the state legisla- 
tures. Reform of legislatures isan up- 
hill struggle and politically risky, but 
the involvement of citizen organizations 
and their recognition of the need to 
mobilize public opinion behind their 
proposals, is encouraging. 

Citizen participation in government 
policy-making (and execution) also has 
had an upsurge in the growing partici- 
pation of businessmen at the state and 
local government levels, and in the for- 
mation of privately fimanced groups 
(some with the blessing of the federal 
government) to deal with the newer ur- 
ban and community problems. Civic 
groups, labor and business organiza- 
tions, and others are involved. The in- 
volvement itself contributes to a broader 
view of the problem and the application 
of many forces to its solution. 

Proposals recently were put forward 
in Congress to create a new bipartisan 
Government Program Evaluation Com- 
mission, all of whose twelve members 
would be from private life. The need 
for a study by such an independent, 
high-level body is clear, in the light of 
the more than a hundred new federal 
domestic spending programs inaugurated 
since 1955. Recent experience offers 
little hope that the urgently needed pro- 
gram-evaluations can or will be achieved 
through existing channels within either 
the executive or legislative branches. 
History suggests that the findings and, 
recommendations of such a Commission 
outside the government can and will. 
generate national attention and action 

Far more than any other forms of 


government, democracies place great de- 
mands on the individual citizen for mak- 
ing his own evaluations of government 
problems and proposed solutions. Many 
voices would and do tell us how much is 
wrong with our system. Fortunately, 
the democratic process has displayed a 
sturdiness in the past that provides 
some reassurance for the future. Even 
then, there remains the task of animat- 
ing the citizen to his duty to participate 
in the democratic process of which he is 
the heart. 

Most people do not feel that they can 
individually cope with the larger prob- 
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lems of our complex society. But if we 
accept the proposition that the people 
must be able to impose their ideas on 
government and be its master, not the 
reverse, then we must subscribe to 
Thomas Jefferson’s credo: 


I know no safe depository of the ultimate 
powers of society but the people them- 
selves; and if we think them not enlightened 
enough to exercise their conzrol with a 
wholesome discretion, the remedy is not to 
take it from them, but to inform their 
discretion by education.1? 


+» 
12 Letter to W. C. Jarvis, September 28, 
1820. 


SUPPLEMENT 


Selected Aspects of Archaeology, 1964—1968 


By C. C. LAmMBERG-KARLOVSKY * 


NE of the most significant devel- 
opments taking place at the pres- 

ent time in the discipline of archaeology 
is the gradual realization that the up- 
ward spiral of yew work and publica- 
tion is threatening to overwhelm the 
individual’s ability to deal with it.” 
If five years ago this was an evident 
threat, today it has become a reality. It 
is obviously impossible in the limited 
space of a short review article to re- 
capitulate the recent advances in vari- 
ous methods or the applications of new 
techniques to the study of materials, or 
to review the avalanche of substantive 
data recovered from field excavations. 
This review will restrict itself to an 
emphasis on certain recent aspects and 
trends of archaeology which have 
characterized the five-year period from 
1964 to 1968. Emphasis will be placed 
on developments in the Old World. It 
is not within the competence of this 


1R. H. Dyson, Jr, “Selected Aspects of 
Archaeology. 1958-1963,” THe ANNALS, The 
American Academy of Political and Social 
Sciences, Vol. 351 (January 1964), pp. 181- 
193. 


author to deal with equal comprehension 
with substantive developments in New 
World archaeology. However, various 
important trends and researches will be 
singled out. 


NEw PERIODICALS AND SERIALS 


A number of important new journals, e _ 


occasional bulletins, and series have ap- 
peared within the past few years. An 
increased interest in the archaeology of 
Africa has resulted not only in increased 
field excavations (see pp. 138-141), but 
in the appearance of a number of new 
periodicals.? Although there is an in- 
creasing commitment to undertaking 
salvage programs in archaeology, it is 
unfortunate that firmer commitments to 
the preservation of archaeological sites 
are not always evident, resulting often 
in the permanent loss of important in- 
formation. The results of salvage ar- 


2 Among these are: Azania (ed. N Chittick, 
Oxford University Press, Oxford); Inventaria 
Archaeologica Africana (ed. J. Nenquin, Ter- 
vuren, Belgium); The West African Archaeo- 
logical Newsletter (ed. T. Shaw, University of 
Ibadan, Nigeria). 


C. C. Lamberg-Karlousky, Ph.D., Cambridge, Massachusetts, is Assistant Professor 
of Anthropology and Research Associate in Old World Archaeology at the Peabody 
Museum, Harvard University. He has conducted excavations in Jordan and Syria, and 
ts presently the director of an archaeological expedition to southeastern Iran at the 
Neolithic-Bronze Age site of Tal-i-Yahya. He is a frequent contributor of articles and 


reviews to academic journals. 


* The writer wishes to thank Margaret Currier, Librarian, Peabody Museum; Professors, ° 
Stephen Williams and Hallam Movius; and Mr. John Terrell and Miss Cynthia Weber for 
bibliographic assistance. Professor Robert H. Dyson, Jr, read the manuscript, providing 
critical commentary and bibliographic assistance, for which I am most grateful 
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chaeology carried out throughout North 
America, however, continue to be pub- 
lished in a number of new occasional 
reports.® Results of the salvage pro- 
gram undertaken in Nubia, resulting 
from the Aswan Dam project, have been 
reported in numerous journals of vari- 
ous countries. It is unfortunate that 
the results of this extensive salvage pro- 
gram, in Egypt as well as Nubia,* are 
not being reported in a special series 
of publications devoted exclusively to 
these results. 

Major new publications include jour- 
nals of general archaeological interest,‘ 
on Oceania,” South America,® Pakistan,’ 
medieval archaeology,? and western 
Asia,’ and an important journal devoted 
to English summaries and translations of 
original Soviet anthropological and ar- 
chaeological research.2° Also of interest 


3 Highway Archaeological Report (ed. C. H. 
Chapman, Columbia, Missouri); Smithsonian 
Institution Publications in Salvage Archaeology 
(ed. W. W. Caldwell, Washington, DC.); 
Texas Archaeological Project (ed. M. F. Jack- 
son, Austin, Texas. 

* See footnotes 65 and 66. 

*Arckeologia (ed, J. Lacroix, 49 D’Tena, 
Paris, France); Current Archaeology (ed. A. 
Selkirk, 128 Barnsbury Rd., London); World 
Archaeology (Weidenfeld and Nicholson, Lon- 
don); Summaries of archaeological articles 
appearing in British journals appear in Britisk 
Archaeological Abstracts (Council for British 
Archaeology, St. Andrews Place, London). 

5 Archaeology and Physical Anthropology in 
Oceania (ed. A. P. Elkin, University of Sidney, 
Australia). i 

8 Amerindia (ed. P. Rivet, Montevideo, Uru- 
guey); Estudios Arquelogicos (ed. E. R. 
Gonzales, Museo de Calama, Chile). 

T Pakistan Archaeology (ed. F. A. Khan, 
Department of Archaeology, Karachi, Paki- 
stan). 

8 “Monograph Series,” 
Medieval Archaeology, 
Gower Street, London. 


The Society for 
University College, 


“™ 9 Anatolica: Annuaire international pour les 


civilisations de VAsie antérieure (Leiden, Hol- 


‘land); Mesopotamia: Rivista di archeologia 


(University of Torino, Italy). 
10 Soviet Anthropology and Archaeology (ed 
S P Dunn, International Arts and Sciences 
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is the appearance of two new publica- 
tions dealing with analytical techniques 
(“applied science”) and their applica- 
tion to material remains recovered by 
the archaeologist.** 

A number of important series have 
been introduced, and continue to appear, 
over the period under review. Of par- 
ticular importance is the projected 
eleven-volume work, Handbook of Mid- 
dle American Indians, of which four 
volumes have already appeared.*? For 
the Old World, two new series continue 
to publish well-illustrated volumes of a 
general nature. One of these, Library 
of Early Civilizations, presents general 
syntheses of wide geographical areas, 
while the other, New Aspects of Archae- 
ology,* tends toward an emphasis” of 
specific sites or archaeological cultures. 
A third new series, recently launched, 
emphasizes Studies tn Archaeological 
Method.® 


ANALYSIS OF FELD Data 


Archaeologists continue to strengthen 
their training programs in the physical 
sciences in graduate schools. Techniques 
developed for the analysis of material 


Press, 108 Grand Street, White Plains, New 
York. 

11 Prospezioni Archeologiche (ed. R. E. 
Linington, Fondazione Lerici, Rome); Ar- 
chacometry (ed. J. Reid, Oxford University 
Press, Oxford). For the application of several 
of these techniques, see The Search for Syb- 
aris, ed. F. G Rainey and C M Lerici 
(Roma' Lerici Editori, 1967). 

12 General editor of this series is R, 
Wauchope, University of Texas Press, Austin, 
Texas. 

13 This series is edited by S. Piggott, 
McGraw-Hill, New York. The books appear- 
ing in this series are revised and expanded 
volumes of chapters which originally appeared 
in S. Piggott (ed), The Dawn of Civilization 
(New York: McGraw-Hill, 1961). Books 
on various regions and periods of the Aegean, 
Egypt, and Asia have ‘already been published 

14 Edited by Sir Mortimer Wheeler, 
McGraw-Hill, New York : 

15 Edited by George and Louise Spindler, 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, New York. 
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remains uncovered by archaeologists add 
a new dimension and understanding to 
the technological achievements in pre- 
history. An important text on materi- 
als and their methods of production, 
that is, pottery, glazes, metals, textiles, 
leather, and the like, as well as the 
physicochemical principles in the analy- 
sis of such artifacts, is representative of 
this interest in the technological aspects 
of excavated material remains.** <A 
broad range of laboratory approaches 
applicable to archaeology, as, for ex- 
ample, petrological analysis, metal- 
lurgical analysis, ceramic thin sections, 
dating of bone, applications of radio- 
activity, and -resistivity-surveying, are 
detailed in an important recent reference 
work.47 The archaeologist is seldom 
competent to conduct such analysis him- 
self. However, he must understand the 
general principles involyed and recognize 
what type of analvsis should be con- 
ducted on what type of material. More 
recent works, both of specific and of 
general nature, wherein the physical sci- 
entists collaborate with the archaeolo- 
gists, deal with the microscope,’ soil 
pH, botanical analysis,*° problems of 
organic and inorganic chemical analy- 
sis, fission-track and  alpha-track 
dating,?? spectrographic analysis of 

10 H, Hodges, Artifacts (New York: Fred- 
erick A. Praeger, 1964}; Hans E. Wulff, The 
Traditional Crafts of Persia (Cambridge: MIT 
Press, 1966). 

11E Pyddoke, The Scientist and Archaeol- 
ogy (London: Phoenix House, 1963). 

18 L. Biez, Archaeology and the Microscope 
(London. Lutterworth Press, 1965). 

19 J, Deetz and E. S5. Dethlefsen, “Soil pH 
as a Tool in Archaeological Site Interpreta- 
tion,” American Antiqusty, Vol. 29, No. 2, 
1963. 

20 G W. Dimbleway, Plants and Arckaeology 
(London: John Baker, 1967). 

21 A, Rosenfeld, The Inorganic Raw Ma- 
terials of Antiquity (New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger, 1965); M. Levey (ed), Archaeological 
Chemistry: A Sympostum (Philadelphia: Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, 1967). 

22 R. H. Brill, “Applications of Fission 
Tracking to Historic and Prehistoric Glasses,” 
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pottery,” thermoluminescence,** proton 
magnetometry,*> ionium dating,?® hy- 
crology and meteorology,” underwater 
archaeology,?* and ecology.*® For the 


Archaeometry, Vol. VII, 1964, pp. 51-57; W. 
H. Huang and R. W. Walter, “Fossil Alpha- 
Particle Recoil Tracks: A New Method of 
Age Determinations,” Science, Vol. 155, 1967, 
pp. 1103-1106; R. Fleischer and P. B. Price, 
“Techniques for Geological Dating of Minerals 
by Chemical Etching of Fission Fragments 
Tracks,” Geochemia et Cosmochemica Acta, 
Vol. 28, (11), 1964, pp. 1705-1714. 

23 H, W. Catling, A. E. Blin Stoyle, E. E. 
Richards, “Spectographic Analysis of Myce- 
raean and Minoan Pottery,” Archaeometry, 
Vol. 4 (31), 1961; see also F. R. Matson, 
Ceramics and Man, “Viking Fund Publications 
in Anthropology,” No. 41 (New York: Viking 
Fund, 1965). 

24 F, Rainey gnd E. K. Ralph, “Archaeology 
and Its New Technology,” Science, Vol. XLI, 
1966, pp. 1481-1491; E. L. Kohler, “Ulti- 
matum to Terracotta Forgers,” Expedition, 
Vol. 9, No. 2, 1967, pp. 16-21; S. J. Fleming, 
“Study of Thermoluminescence of Crystalline 
Extracts from Pottery,” Archacometry, Vol. 9, 
1966, pp. 170-173; E. K., Ralph and M. C. 
Han, “Dating of Pottery by Thermolumines- 
cence,” Nature, Vol. 210, No. 5033, 1966, pp. 
245-257. 

25 R. B. Johnson, Proton Magnetomeiry and 
Its Application to Archaeology: An Evaluation 
of Angel Site, “Indiana Historical Soclety Pre- 
history Research Series,” Vol. IV, No. 2, 1964. 

28 N. A. Titayeva, “Possibility of Absolute 
Dating of Organic Sediments by the Ionium 
Method,” Geochemistry International, Vol. 3, 
No. 5, 1966, pp. 941-950, 

27R. E. Lirington, “The Application of 
Geophysics to Archaeology,” American Scien- 
tist, VoL 51, 1963, pp. 48-70; R. Raikes, 
Water, Weatker and Prekistory (London: 
John Baker, 1967). 

28 G. Bass, Underwater Archaeology (Lon- 
don: Thames and Hudson, 1966); Bibliogra- 
phy of Underwater Archaeology (Chicago: 
Argonaut, 1968). 

29K. Flannery, “The Ecology of Early Food 
Production in Mesopotamia,” Science, Vol. 147, 
No. 3663, 1966, pp. 1247-1256; “The Post- 
Glacial ‘Readaptation’ as Viewed from Meso- 
america,” American Antiquity, Vol. 31, No. 6, 
1966; M. D. Coe and K. Flannery, “Micro- 
environment and Mesoamerican Prehistory,” > 
Science, Vol. 143, 1964, pp. 650-654; Early 
Cultures in Human Ecology in South Central 
Guatemala (Washington, D.C.: Smithsonian 
Press, 1967), World Climate from 8000-0 B.C. 
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analysis of excavated remains, the ar- 
chaeologist has become increasingly de- 
pendent on specialists in the physical 
sciences. The application of methods of 
“applied science” to the material re- 
mians of past cultures, together with a 
reconstruction of the physical environ- 
ment of that culture,®° have brought the 
archaeologists and the physical scientists 
toward a closer collaboration, which 
has, in turn, resulted in archaeologists’ 
increasing dependence upon these new 
techniques for a fuller understanding 
and appreciation of excavated remains. 
As archaeologists begin to make use of 
the new techniques at their disposal (for 
example, laboratory courses are increas- 
ingly becoming part of the graduate 
student programs in archaeology, where 
an exposure to these techniques is ef- 
fected),®* a fuller understanding of pre- 
historic technology is becoming evident. 
Thus, as a single example, recent metal- 
lurgical analyses have established the 
greater age of smelting operations than 
previously suspected.** Without such a 
study, the technological accomplishment 
and early date for smelting would have 
gone unnoticed. 

Computers have also been called into 
the service of archaeology. They have 
been used successfully in one study to 


(London. Royal Meteorological Society, 
1966); see also K. Butzer, Environment and 
Archaeology (Chicago: Aldine, 1966). 

80 See, for example, H. E. Wright and D. G. 
Frey (eds.), The Quaternary of the United 
States: A Review Volume for the VII Con- 
gress of the International Association for 
Quaternary Research (Princeton, N.J.: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1965). Part III is en- 
tirely devoted to the archaeology of North 
America. 

31 Equipped laboratories for such training 
are existent at the University of Pennsylvania, 
Harvard University, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, University of Michigan, and else- 
where. 

32 H, Neuninger, R. Pittioni, and W. Siegl, 
“Fruhkeramikzeitliche Kupfergewinnung in 
Anatolien,” Archaeologica Austriaca, Vol. 35, 
1964, pp 98-110. 
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test the relationship batween stylistic 
change and social structure (the first 
use of a computer in archaeological 
work) ,** as well as for cLronological seri- 
ation.** Computers have also been used 
for ordering astronomical alignments at 
Stonehenge.” The logic of the align- 
ments are believed to have acted as an 
aid in astronomical observations, circa 
2000 s.c. Together w-th the develop- 
ments of computed techniques, numer- 
ous articles have appeared on statistical 
sampling methods and techniques and 
their applications.®® . 


38 J, Deetz, The Dynamics of Stylistic 
Change in Arikara Ceramics, “Ilinois Studies 
in Anthropology,” No. 4 (Urbana: University 
of Illinois Press, 1964); see also G L. Cowgill, 
“Computer Applications in Archeeoldgy,” 
Computers and the Humanities, 1967, pp. 1-8; 
Newsletter of Computer Archaeology (ed. R. 
Chenhall, Arizona State University). 

84 F, Hole and M. Shaw, Computer Analy- 
sis of Chronological Seria-ton, “Rice Univer- 
versity Studies,” Vol. 53, No. 3 (Houston, 
Texas: Rice University, 1667); R. S. Kuzura, 
et al, “Serlation of Anthropological Data,” 
American Anthropologist, Vol. 68, 1966, pp. 
1442—1455, 

85 G. S. Hawkins, Stonehenge Decoded (New 
York: Doubleday, 1965). For a negative re- 
view and full bibliography which this thesis 
has instigated, see J. Hawkes, “God in the 
Machine,” Antiquity, Vol. ALI, No. 163, 1967, 
pp. 174-180. 

88 See J. R. Sackett, “Quantitative Analysis 
of Upper Paleolithic Stone Tools,” and also 
L. R. and 5. R. Binford, “A Preliminary 
Analysis of Functional Variability in the 
Mousterian of Levallois Facies,” both in Re- 
cent Studies in Paleoanthropology (ed. J. D. 
Clark and F. C. Howell; American Antkro- 
pologist, Vol. 68), 1966, pp. 238-296, J C. 
Gardın, “On a Possible Interpretation of Com- 
ponentia] Analysis ın Archaeology,” American 
Anthropologist, Vol. 67, No. 5, Pt. 2, 1965, 
pp. 9-22; L. Binford, “Archaeological System- 
atics and the Study of Culture,” American 
Anthropologist, Vol. 31, 1955, pp. 203-210; 
L. G. Freeman and J. A. Bacon, “Statistical 
Analysis of Carter Ranch Pottery,” Fieldiana 
Anthropology, VoL 55, 1964, pp. 126-161; W. 
A. Longacre, “Changing Patterns of Social 
Integration: A Prehistoric Example from the 
American Southwest,” American Anthropolo- 
gist, Vol 68, No. 1, 1966, pp. 94-102; A. Olfert 
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Radiocarbon dates, or determinations, 
as the skeptics prefer to call them, are 
beginning to offer a relatively coherent 
pattern of absolute chronology. There 
ere, however, increasing problems and 
concerns on the part of archaeologists, 
geologists, and geophysicists on the 
nature of the radiocarbon cycles, their 
care, feeding, and interpretation.*’ It 
has become clear that the assumption 
originally made by W. F. Libby and his 
collaborators—that the C-14 content in 
the air has remained constant—cannot 
be upheld.2* (Control measurements 
using dendrochronologically dated wood 
from giant sequoia and bristlecone pine 
(Pinus aristata) established several 
variations in this C-14 level. These dis- 
crepancies were generally of an order 
ol 1 to 2 per cent, though, with an in- 
crease in age, a rise of up to 10 per 
cent in C-14 content is established.” 

The higher half-life of 5730 + 40 
years is now considered to be more accu- 
rate.*° Carbon-14 dating techniques 
wll, no doubt, improve with time. Im- 
portant research recently has focused 
upon radiocarbon and its relations or 
effects, either causative or resultant, on 
Vcss, “Dokumentations-Problemes Indenfor 
Arkacologien,” Kumi 1966, pp. 97-145 (Copen- 
hagen, Denmark); Jean-Claude Gardin, 
‘Methods for the Descriptive Analysis of 
Archaeological Material,” American Antiquity, 
Vol. 32, No. 1, 1967, pp. 13-30. 

8T R. Stuckenrath, Jr, “On the Care and 
Feeding of Radiocarbon Dates,” Archaeology, 
Vol. 18, No. 4, 1965, pp. 277-281. 

E8 V, Bucha and E. Neustupny, “Changes of 
the Earth’s Magnetic Field and Radiocarbon 
Dating,” Nature, July 15, 1967, pp. 261 ff. 

29 See particularly Radiocarbon, Vol. 8, 1966, 
pp. 534 ff, for a full discussion and bibliogra- 
phy of this problem; also, C. W. Ferguson, 
B. Huber, H. E. Seuss, Zeitschrift fir Natur- 
forschung, Vol 21, 1966, pp. 1173 ff. 

40 Conversion from the old half-life (5568 
= 30) to this rew value can be done by multi- 
plying the old date by 1.029. See H. Godwin, 
“Half-Life of Radiocarbon,” Nature, Vol. 195, 
19€2, p. 984. By international agreement, the 


older half-life dates are reported to maintain 
corsistency. 
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climate,“ atmospheric fluctuation,*? iso- 
topic enrichment,* and other important 
factors which cause radiocarbon varia- 
tions in the dates of known samples.** 
Of particular interest because some of 
the papers specifically discuss problems 
in the interpretation of radiocarbon re- 
sults by archaeologists, amongst others, 
are the Proceedings of the Sixth Interna- 
tional Radiocarbon and Tritium Dating 
Conference. The radiocarbon cycle, 
like all natural phenomena, deviates 
from the ideal; but until more sophisti- 
cated dating techniques and methods are 
discovered, it will remain the best time- 
piece for the recent past. In spite of 
its real and alleged imperfections, it re- 
mains a revolutionary and vital tool for 
the construction of the archaeologists’ 


“1P. E. Damon, “Radiocarbon and Cli- 
mate,” Inqua Congress, Denver, Colorado, 
1965. 

4P, E. Damon, A. Long, D. C. Grey, 
“Fluctuations of Atmospheric C-14 during the 
Past Six Millenniums,” Journal of Geophysical 
Review, Vol. 71, 1965, pp. 1055 ff. 

4 W. F. Libby, “Natural Radiocarbon and 
Tritium in Retrospect and Prospect,” Proceed- 
ings of the Sixth International Radiocarbon 
and Trittum Dating Conference (Oak Ridge, 
Tenn.: US. Atomic Energy Commission, 
1966), pp. 745~751. 

4 W., R. Schell, A. W. Fairhall, and D. G. 
Harp, “Measurements of C-14 in Known Age 
Samples and Their Geophysical Implications,” 
Journal of Geophysical Research, Vol. 70, 
1965, pp. 397-414; H. E. Suess, “Secular Vari- 
ations of the Cosmic-Ray-Produced C-14 in 
the Atmosphere and Their Interpretations,” 
ibid., pp. 5937-5952; M. Stuiver and H. E. 
Suess, “On the Relationship between Radio- 
carbon Dates and True Age Samples,” Radio- 
carbon, Vol. 8, 1966, pp. 534-540. 

48 Proceedings of the Sixth International 
Radiocarbon and Tritium Dating Conference, 
op. cit. See also “Developments in Radio- 
carbon Dating: Their Implications for Geo- 
chronology and Archaeology,” Current An- 
thropology, Vol. 8, No. 4, 1967, pp. 349-351; 
H. A. Polach and J. Golson, Collections of 


Specimens for Radiocarbon Dating and Inter- . ° 


pretation of Results, “Australian Institute for 
Aboriginal Studies Manuals,” No. 2, Canberra, 
1966 


absolute chronology and for the estab- 
lishment of cultural sequences. 

The impact of radiocarbon dating is 
clearly evident in recent review papers 
and books on specifically chronological 
problems and sequences. The Cam- 
bridge Anctent History continues to 
issue fascicles of their forthcoming re- 
vised edition, one dealing specially with 
chronology of West Asia.*® So far, a 
number of important fascicles have ap- 
peared providing comprehensive reviews 
of West Asian prehistory. Of impor- 
tance to the chronology of eastern Eu- 
rope, the Aegean, and the Near and 
Middle East is the new edition of 


e” Chronologies in Old World Archaeology, 


edited by R. W. Ehrich.“ In this 
volume, the outstanding specialists re- 
view the chronology and associated 
problems, and put forward the most 
acceptable views based on the field data 
and available radiocarbon dates. An 
exceedingly important recent contribu- 
tion has been made in synthesizing the 
historical, archaeological, radiocarbon, 
pollen-analytical, and geochronological 
evidence for the Near East, the Mediter- 
ranean, and Europe.*® This work con- 
centrates on the time period between 
10,000 to 1200 B.c. and incorporates 
invaluable charts, containing radiocar- 
bon dates, which correlate the relative 
and absolute chronologies for the above 
areas. 

In the field of excavation methods, 
little new is available to report.*® An 


«6 W, C. Hayes, M. B. Rowton, F. H. Stub- 
bings, “Chronology: Egypt, Western Asia and 
Aegean Bronze Age,” Cambridge Ancient His- 
tory, No. 4 (New York: Cambridge University 
Press, 1964). 

41 R. W. Ehrich (ed.), Chronologies in Old 
Werld Archaeology (Chicago: University of 


ame Chicago Press, 1965). 


18H, L, Thomas, “Near Eastern, Mediter- 
. ranean, and European Chronology,” Studies in 
Mediterranean Archaeology, Vol. XVII (Lund, 
Sweden, 1967) 
4 G. T. Schwartz, Archadlogische Feld- 
methode (Munich: Otto Verlag, 1967). For 
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important series of articles has dealt 
with the principles and practice of ar- 
chaeological draughtsmanship. The in- 
creasing expense in the preparation of 
archaeological site-reports necessitates a 
precise and clear-cut approach to the 
problem of illustrations. The articles 
have dealt with the historical develop- 
ment of archaeological draughtsmanship, 
problems of drawing for reproduction, 
preparation of art work for the block- 
maker, rendering of excavated plans and 
sections, and the composition and or- 
chestration of drawings." Evidence of 
the rapid development of, and increas- 
ing interest in, archaeology can be 
traced over the past few years in the 
publication of archaeological textbooks. 
Some of these texts have been of a very 
general nature, for the introductory 
student;** others have emphasized the 
theoretical and methodological frame- 
work of the discipline;'* while still 
others have focused on a fuller treat- 
ment of particular approaches, that is, 
photography, technology, environment, 
and the like, within archaeology.** The 


a complete report of field data, see G. A. 
Black, Angel Site (Indianapolis: Indiana His- 
torical Society, 1967). 

59 B. Hope-Taylor and S. Piggott, “Archaeo- 
logical Draughtsmanship: Principles and Prac- 
tice,” Antiquity, Vol. XX XIX, No. 155, pp. 
165-176; ibid. Vol. XL, No. 158, pp. 109-113; 
ibid. Vol, XLI, No. 163, pp. 181-190. 

51 J, Deetz, Invitation to Archaeology (Gar- 
den City, N.Y.: Natural History Press, 1967) ; 
S. Gorenstein, Introduction to Archaeology 
(New York: Basic Books, 1965). Perhaps the 
best recent text for college students is F. Hole 
and R. Heizer, An Introduction to Prehistoric 
Archaeology (New York: Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, 1965). 

52K. C. Chang, Rethinking Archaeology 
(New York: Random House, 1967). 

53 Butzer, op. cit, 1964; J. S. Ackermann 
and R. Carpenter, Art and Archaeology 
(Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1963); 
K Oakley, Frameworks for Dating Fossil Man 
(London: Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 1964); G. 
Daniel, The Idea of Prehistory (Baltimore: 
Penguin Books, 1964); J. K. S. St. Joseph 
(ed), The Use of Air Photography (London: 
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artistic accomplishments of the prehis- 
toric past appear to have an ever in- 
creasing appreciation within the general 
public. In dealing with the artistic 
remnants of prehistoric cultures, art his- 
torians have significantly contributed to 
our understanding of their aesthetic 
dimensions."4 

A number of comprehensive areal syn- 
theses have also been published in re- 
cent years. ‘These attempt to define the 
general state of our knowledge for a 
given area over a specific span of time.” 
Such areal syntheses are much needed, 
but become increasingly more difficult 
with the explosion of new field data and 
applied techniques. An important and 
provoca-ive work has recently attempted 
a comparative analysis of the evolution 


John Baker, 1967 [particularly useful and di- 
rected to archaeology]); S. A. Semenov, Pre- 
historic Technology (Lordon: Evelyn Adams 
and Mackay, 1967), & very important manual 
and source book for the study of stone tools, 
translated from the Russian; S. K. Mathews, 
Photography for Archaeology and Art (Lon- 
don: John Baker, 1967). 

54 See, Ior example, E. Porada, The Art of 
Ancient Iran (New York: Crown Publishers, 
1955); R. Higgins, Minoan and Mycenaean 
Art (New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1967) ; 
T. G. E. Powell, Prekistoric Art (New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1966) ; I. Woldering, The 
Arts of Ezypt (London: Thames and Hudson, 
1957); M. van Loon, Urartean Art (The 
Hegue, The Netherlands, 1967). 

55 A selected listing of these would include 
K. C. Chang, The Archaeology of China 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1963); 
A. L. Oppenheim, Ancient Mesopotamia (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicego Press, 1964); S. 
Piggott, Ancient Europe (Chicago: Aldine, 
1965); H. D. Sankalia, Prehistory and Proto- 
history in India and Pakistan (Bombay: V. G. 
Boght, 1953); for the New World, see G. R. 
Willey, An Introduction to American Archae- 
ology, Vo.. 1: Northern and Middle America 
(Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1966) ; 
J. L. Giddings, Ancient Man of the Arctic 
(New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1967); E. Lan- 
ning, Peru before the Incas (Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1967); E. Norbeck and 
J. D. Jennings (eds.), Prehistoric Man in the 
New Wor'd (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1964). 
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of urban societies in the Old and New 
Worlds.®* Critical examinations of the 
conceptual tools useful in the study of 
cultural evolution, similarities and dif- 
ferences in underlying ecological vari- 
ables, and modes of subsistence and 
social organization are all re-examined 
and brought to bear on the author’s 
conclusion, namely, that in both the Old 
and New World civilization was brought 
about through the establishment of a 
class society at the cost of loosening 
kinship ties. 

We now turn from the developments 
dealing primarily with the publication 
of field data to a review of the substan- 
tive advances made in the years under 
review for Africa, Europe, and the areas 
of western Asia, India, Pakistan, and 
Oceania, This presentation will, thus, 
restrict itself, rather arbitrarily, to the 
issues which the reviewer feels are im- 
portant developments and trends in 
these areas. 


AFRICA 


Books and monographs summarizing 
the archaeology of major areas within 
the continent are not at all numerous." 
Considerable recent interest has been 
generated by the application of potas- 
sium-argon (KA) dating techniques °° to 
the deposits at Olduvai Gorge in Tan- 
zania. University of California dates 


6e R, McC. Adams, The Evolution of Urban 
Society (Chicago: Aldine, 1966). 

ët J. D. Clark (ed.), An Atlas of African 
Preisistory (London: Cambridge University 
Press, 1967); C. Gabel, “African Prehistory,” 
in Biennial Review of Anthropology, ed. B. 
Siegel (Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University 
Press, 1965); W. W. Bishop and J. D. Clark 
(eds.), Background to Evolution in Africa 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1967); 
B. Fagan, Southern Africa (London: Thames 
and Hudson, 1967); C. Gabel, Reconstructing 


African Culture History (Boston: Boston Uni- . 


versity Press, 1967). 

580. A. Schaeffer, Potassium-Argon Dating 
(New York: J. Zahringer, for Springer-Verlag, 
1966). 
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for Bed I, containing the Zinjanthropus 
and Homo kabilis fossils caused an im- 
mediate controversy by lowering the 
estimates for the duration of the Pleis- 
tocene. The level at which Zinjan- 
thropus was found yielded dates of 
1.57-1.89 million years ago. Since the 
fauna from Bed [I is judged to be Upper 
Villafranchian (late Lower Pleistocene), 
a duration of two million years would 
be required for the Pleistocene. More 
recently, the bottom of Bed H has been 
dated to one million years ago. These 
dates were challenged by the Max 
Planck Institute at Heidelberg, where 
a date of 1.3 million years for the 
lava beneath Bed I was established." 
Clearly, the last word on dating the 
remains from Olduvai has yet to be said. 

To what extent climatic factors influ- 
enced culture change and population 
distribution is a problem not restricted 
to the archaeology of Africa. There is 
not only the difficulty of identifying 
climatic cycles from geological and 
paleontological evidence but also the 
problem of isolating the role of compli- 
cating factors introduced by tectonics, 
drainage patterns, and local conditions 
which obscure local patterns. Such ad- 
vances have been made, however, in 
working out the correlations between 
North African pluvials and the Mediter- 
ranean.°° Similarly, temperature curves 
reconstructed from well-dated pollen and 
vegetation at Kalambo Falls correspond 
closely with those accepted for Wiirm in 
Europe.** The exact nature of climatic 


59 For a comprehensive review, see “The 
Origin of Man” in Current Anthropology, Vol. 
6, No. 4, 1967, pp. 342 ff.; L. S. B. Leakey, 
Olduvai Gorge, Vol. I (New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 1965). 

60 See articles by K. Butzer and T, Monod 
in F. C. Howell and F. Boullere (eds.), Af- 
rican Ecology and Human Evolution, “Viking 
Fund Publications,’ No. 36 (New York: 


` . Viking Fund, 1963), 


81 J. D. Clark, and E. M. van Zinderen 
Bakker, “Prehistoric Culture and Pleistocene 
Vegetation at the Kalambo Falls, Northern 


correlations as a whole, however, re- 
mains very much in dispute. The con- 
cept of broad glacial/pluvial correlations 
has not been entirely rejected, but few 
scholars feel that such correlations were 
ever very precise. Recent pollen analy- 
ses have contributed toward an interpre- 
tation of late Pleistocene and early 
post-Pleistocene climate in the Sahara, 
strongly suggesting that Mediterranean 
vegetation once flourished as far south 
as the southern Sahara.** This climate 
would have allowed for considerable oc- 
cupation in this area, circa 10,000 B.c. 
The existence of such an occupation is 
presently being documented archaeologi- 
cally. , 

With the emphasis on the Paleolithic 
in African archaeology, a greater ‘uni- 
formity in typological classification has 
been introduced, and terminology has 
been standardized (often too rigidly).™ 
This has, in turn, simplified and expe- 
dited comparative studies.** 

For several years, a number of Amer- 
ican and European institutions have 
been undertaking archaeological surveys 
in Nubia, in an effort to preserve and 
record the antiquities soon to be inun- 
dated by the floodwaters from the 
Aswan High Dam. The greater ma- 
jority of this survey work has concen- 
trated on the remains of the Dynastic 


Rhodesia,” Nature, VoL 201, 1964, pp. 971- 
975. 

62? P, Quezel and C. Matinez, Premiers ré- 
sultats de Panalyse palynologique de sédiments 
recueillis au Sakara (Paris: Arts et Métiers 
Graphiques, 1963). 

63 J, Nenquin (ed.), Actes du IVe Congrès 
Panafricain de Préhistoire et de Vétude du 
Quaternaire (Tervuren, Belgium, 1962). See 
articles by M. R. Kleindienst, L. Balout, R. J 
Mason, J. Tixier in this volume. Also, Part 
ITI in Bishop and Clark, op. cit. 

“J. D. Clark, Prehistoric Cultures of 
Northeast Angola and Their Significance in 
Tropical Africa, Publ. Cult. Co. Daim, Angola, 
No. 62, Vols, 1 and 2, 1964. 

65 For a recent summary of this salvage 
work, see W., B. Emery, Lost Lond Emerging 
(New York: Scribner’s, 1967). 
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and later periods, with only very limited 
published reports specific to prehistoric 
investigations.** Geology, paleontology, 
paleoclimatology, and archaeology have 
all received attention, the last, however, 
more in the nature of surface survey and 
collection than in actual excavation. 
Results of these many projects should 
bring about a clearer picture of the 
cultural distributions and settlement 
patterns for this region.‘ 

Although so-called pebble tools (Old- 
uwan) dated to the early Pleistocene 
have been reported from Morocco to 
South Africa, many such occurrences 
have been rejected cr regarded as sus- 
pect. Again, Olduvai Bed I represents 
the earliest existence of this first human 
tecHnology. At Olduvai there is ample 
stratigraphic and paleontological evi- 
dence that neither natural flaking nor 
redisposition need be considered. An 
important recent find in the Jordan 
Valley also adds to our knowledge of 
Olduwan tool association with Pleisto- 
cne fauna.®*® The transition from an 
Ciduwan technology to Chelles-Acheul 
is best seen, again, at Olduvai, where 


3 C, A, Reed, “A Natural History Study of 
Kurku Oasis, Libyan Desert, Western Gov- 
ernate, Egypt,” Postilla, VoL 84 (Cambridge: 
Peesody Museum, 1964), pp, 1-20; W E. 
“We-dt, “Two Prehistoric Sites in Egyptian 
Nubia,” ibid , Vol. 102, 1966; R Solecki, “Pre- 
liminary Report of the Prehistoric Investiga- 
tions of the Columbian University Expedition 
to Wubia, Sudan,” Kush, Vol. 11, 1964, pp 
70-92 

87 Though only indirectly related to this 
salvage program, two recent works on this 
area are noteworthy: B. G. Trigger, History 
and Settlement in Lower Nubia, “Yale Uni- 
versity Publications in Anthropology,” No. 69 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1965); 
P. L Shinnle, Mero#: A Ctotlization of the 
Sudan (London. Thames and Hudson, 1967). 

e8 J. D Clark, “The Problem of the Pebble 
Cultures,” Atti VI Congresso Internazionale 
delle Sciense Preistoricke e Protostoriche, 
Rome, Vol I, 1963. 

89 M. Stekelis, Archaeologica] Excavations at 
Ubeidiya, 1960-63 (Jerusalem: Israel Academy 
of Scierces and Humanities, 1966). 
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living floors of Bed II contain remains 
of extinct animals and provide some in- 
sight into the shelter (house) construc- 
tions at this very early date.” The 
human type responsible for this Chellean 
industry retains its broadly pithecan- 
thropine status. Much more informa- 
tion is available for later Chelles- 
Acheul industries of the Middle and 
Upper Pleistocene. The preservation of 
Acheulian campsites, a rather common 
phenomenon in Africa, is exploited by 
excavating whole floors in order to study 
spatial distribution of tools, waste, and 
organic debris.” 

Research on the First Intermediate 
stage is not as striking as that relating 
to the earlier Store Age. Radiocarbon 
dates for the Sangoan suggest contem- 
poraneity with the early Wiirm in Eu- 
rope.”* Beginning about 30,000~35,000 
B.C., the Middle Stone Age industries 
begin to herald a greater regional 
specialization and adaptation.”® 

For the later Stone Age, rock art con- 
tinues to provide one of the major 
spheres of interest as reflected in recent 
areal summaries.** Dating the art by 
style sequences or by direct association 
is a concern of all investigators. To 
date, however, no certain association of 
the art with Middle Stone Age or 
Magosian cultures can be established. 


70 Leakey, op. cit., 1965. 

Tl For best example, see J. D. Clark, “The 
Kalambo Falls,” in Nenquin (ed.), loc. cit. 

72 For a review and bibliography, see Gabel, 
of. cit., pp. 60-61. 

78 Clark, Prehistoric Cultures of Northeast 
Angola ...; S. Cole, The Prekistory of East 
Africa (New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1963); C. K. A. Cooke, “Report on Excava- 
tions at Pomongwe and ‘T'shangula Caves, 
Matopo Hills, Rhodesia,” South African 
Archaeological Bulletin, Vol. 18, 1963, pp. 
73-151. 

™ A, R. Willcox, The Rock Art of South 
Africa (Johannesburg: Nelson and Sons, ° 
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quence in the Rock Art of Southern Rho- 
desia,” South African Archaeological Bulletin, 
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Radiocarbon evidence points to a fairly 
recent origin (6000 B.c.?) for the devel- 
opment of this distinctive rock art." 

Older proposals set forth relating to 
an independent source of plant-cultiva- 
tion in Africa continue to stimulate 
research on Neolithic and agricultural 
origins."° Recent work on the origin 
and distribution of cultigens and vege- 
cultural type of economy has failed to 
support the existence of a “Neolithic,” 
in any sense of the term; and no such 
stage, outside the Nile Valley, has been 
thoroughly investigated where it might 
seem to exist.” Whether locally derived 
or not, an early third to sixth millen- 
nium B.C. spread of cultivation and 
herding is supported by strong circum- 
stantial evidence in the Sahara and 
Sudan.7® Comparable antiquity in East 
and West Africa for herding and culti- 
vation is more tenuous. 

The origins and sources of iron metal- 
lurgy in sub-Saharan Africa remain 
speculative. Nubian Meroe remains 
commonly regarded as the center from 
which smelting spread southward.” 
However, since the Phoenicians intro- 
duced iron into northwestern African 
coastal settlements after 1000 B.c., it is 
possible that metalworking spread from 
that area into West Africa. Similarly, 
a Southeast Asian stimulus could have 
inspired a Southeast African iron- 
working center. Evidence for any of 
the above propositions is still wholly 
lacking. An excellent series of review 
articles have recently been published 

75 F. Mori, Arte Pretstorica el Sahara Libico 
(Rome: DeLucca, 1964). 

T6 R. Porteres, “Berceaux agricoles primaires 
sur le continent africain,” Journal of African 
History, Vol 3, 1963, pp. 195-210 

17 In Bishop and Clark (eds), loc. cat., see 
articles by R. Mauny, J. Nenquin, and J. D. 
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which summarize the extent of our 
understanding of the African Iron Age, 
a period in which an increasing amount 
of field work is being conducted.®® In 
recent years, new work has been under- 
taken at the site of Zimbabwe, to estab- 
lish architectural and stratigraphic se- 
quences. It has been established that 
although some of the stone walls date 
to circa AD. 1100-1450 (following 
earlier nonstone-building occupations), 
none of the finer Monomotapan stone- 
work was done before 1400-1500 A.D., 
and some of the constructions were com- 
pleted later still. A totally African 
origin for the building complex is ad- 
mitted now by all majos investigators.® 


EUROPE š 


A vast number of recent discoveries 
and the application of new techniques 
for dating have changed, in fact, revo- 
lutionized, our understanding of Euro- 
pean prehistory. The tremendous pace 
of excavations in the Balkans, Central 
Europe, and Russia has brought these 
areas to the fore. The number of ar- 
chaeological publications for this area 
has been vast. In addition to numer- 
ous books, around 1,500 periodicals with 
archaeological reports and monographs 
appear each year (including museum 
reports in all European languages). An 
important volume summarizing the 
Bronze Age cultures of Central and 
Eastern Europe has recently appeared.®? 
A number of general articles dealing 
with various topics of more than passing 

80 A. J Arkell, B. Fagan, and R Summers, 
“The Iron Age in Sub-Saharan Africa,” Cur- 
rent Anthropology, Vol. 7, No 4, pp 451-485 
See also M Posnansky, “The Iron Age in East 
Africa” in Bishop and Clark (eds), op cit, 

$1 R, Summers, Zimbabwe: A Rhodesian 
Mystery (London: Nelson, 1963); G Caton- 
Thompson, “Zimbabwe, All Things Consid- 
ered,” Antiquity, Vol. 38, 1964, pp 99-102 

828M. Gimbutas, Bronze Age Cultures in 
Central and Eastern Europe (The Hague, The 
Netherlands: Mouton, 1965). See also Ehrich, 
(ed), loc cit ; Thomas, op. cit., and fascicles 
of Cambridge Ancient History, loc cit. 
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interest are those on the transition from 
the Mesolithic to Neolithic in the Soviet 
Union,®* those on the cosmogeny and 
mythology of East European farmers 
of the Tripolye Culture,™ and a number 
of important works on chronological 
problems.** An important Lower Paleo- 
lithic habitation site, the first of definite 
Minde] date found in Europe, with asso- 
ciated human remains identified as 
Homo sapiens, has been uncovered in 
Hungary.** 

The full-scale excavation of the 
Azmak Mound én Bulgaria is of the 
utmost importance in tracing the earliest 
prehistoric sequence for this vast area. 
Within a depth of 7.5 meters, five habi- 
tation levels have been isolated, ranging 
from early Neolithic, circa 5000 B.c., to 
the end of the Neolithic." The excava- 
tion of the Ezero Mound, in the neigh- 
borhood of Novo Zagora in Bulgaria, 
also promises to lead to the clarification 
of some of the most elusive problems in 
the prehistory of southeastern Europe,** 


83M. A. Miller, Pervobytnyi Period v Istorii 
Nishnego Dnepra (Munich, 1965); R. Indreko, 
Mesolithische und frukneolitische Kulturen in 
Osteuropa (Stockholm: Akadamiens Han- 
dlingar, 1964); T. Sulimirski, “The Neolithic 
in the USSR.” Institute of Archaeology Bul- 
letin, No 6, 1967. 

84 B., A Rybakov, “Cosmogeny and Myth- 
ology of the Agriculturists of the Eneolithic,” 
Soviet Antkropology and Archaeology, 1965, 
Part 1, pp. 24-46; Part 2, pp. 13-33. 

85 Ehrich (ed.), loc. cit.; Thomas, op. cit. 

86 L, Ver-es, “Typology of the Buda Indus- 
try: A Pebble Tool Industry from the Hun- 
garian Lower Paleolithic,’ Quaterneria, Vol. 
ITI, 1965. For analysis of the human remains, 
see L’Anthropologie, Vol. 70, 1967. 

87 G. Georgiev, “The Armak Mound in 
Southern Bulgaria,” Antiquity, Vol. 39, 1965, 
pp 6 ff.; “Azmashkata Selistna mogila krai 
stara Zagora,” Zemi, Vol. 4, No, 1, 1962, pp. 
59-65. Radiocarbon dates are published in 
Radiocarbon, Vol. 9, 1966, pp. 36 ff. 

8G Georgiev, N. J. Merpert, “The Ezero 
Mound in Southeast Bulgaria,” Antiquity, Vol. 
XL, No. 157, 1966, pp 33-37; N. J. Merpert, 
“Pervl god Raboti sovetsko-bolgarskoJ ekspe- 
dichii,” Kratkfe soobshtenia institutes Arkheo- 
logit (Moscow), Vol £6, 1964, pp. 24-37. 
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that is, the spread of agriculture from 
Anatolia into southeast Europe and rela- 
tions with Troy, North Greece, and 
Central Europe. It now seems certain 
that the higher arts and crafts with 
constitute what G. Childe called the 
“Neolithic Revolution” originated, as 
far as Europe is concerned, in the Near 
East, and were diffused by settlers, via 
the shores and seas of the Mediter- 
ranean and the river valleys of the 
Balkans and eastern Europe. Thus, 
the spread of the Neolithic into Central 
Europe, evident in the distribution of 
the Bandkeramik pottery (a very widely 
distributed pottery of Central and east- 
ern Europe), can now be dated by 
radiocarbon to around 4500 B.c. Re- 
cent work on the Cuceteni-Tripolye 
cultures of eastern Europe has definitely 
shown that they are affiliated, in origin 
and character, with the later Balkan 
cultures of Boian, Hamanjia, and 
Gumelnitza.** The chronological rela- 
tions of the above sites have been 
worked out in detail,®? and their rela- 
tions with Anatolia, during the third 
millennium, comprise the subject of a 
major work.” 

The discovery of tablets with Meso- 
potamia Uruk IIb parallels, at Tartaria 
in Romania has recently aroused a great 

89 The recent excavations at Lepenski Vir 
uncovered a Neolithic which may prove to be 
the oldest known in Europe. The site is in 
Yugoslavia —D. Srejovic, “Lepenski, Vir 7000 
Years Ago,” [Rusirated London News (Janu- 
ary 20, 1968, February 3, 1968), 

607. G D. Clark, “Radiocarbon Dating and 
the Expansion of Farming Cultures from the 
Near East,” Proceedings of the Prehistoric 
Socety (Cambridge, England), Vol. XXXI, 
1965, pp. 58-72; E. Hoffman, Die Kulur der 
Bandkeramth in Sachsen, Vol. 5 (Leipzig, 
1964), pp. 1-144. 

1 For bibliography, see Council for Old 
oe (Boston, Mass.}, Area 6, No. TI, 
1966. 


62 V, Dumitrescu, “Originea si evolutia cul-. - 


turii Cuceteteni-Tripolie,” Studi si cercetari 
di istorii vecke, Vol. XIV, 1963, pp. 51-78; 
M. Gimbutas, “Chronology of Eastern Eu- 
rope” in Ehrich (ed,), loc. cit, 


deal of attention. The Near Eastern 
analogies of the tablets may give some 
indications for dating the first level of 
habitation at Tartaria in which they 
were found.** The first level, represen- 
tative of the Turdas Culture, can be 
dated to circa 3200-3000 B.c., the date 
at which one would expect these tablets 
to occur in a Near Eastern context. 
This date, however, based on the oriental 
analogies of the tablets, seems much too 
low compared with the radiocarbon 
dates of the Turdas-Vinéa culture, circa 
4000 s.c. Arguments for a high or low 
chronology for Central Europe remain 
stalemated.*® 

An important synthesis for the pre- 
historic cultures in Yugoslavia has re- 
cently been published by A. Benac.** 
In this area, it has recently been shown 
that the Kakanj and Butmir cultures 
are related to the Linear Bandkeramik 
and to the older and middle phases of 
stroked ware.’ 


98 N Kalicz, Die Peceler (Badener) Kultur 
und Anatolen (Budapest: Akademiai kiado, 
1963). 

**M. S. F. Hood, “The Tartaria Tablets,” 
Antiquity, Vol. XLI, No, 162, 1966, pp. 91- 
113; V. Popovitch, “Une Civilisation égéo- 
orientale sur le moyen Danube,” Revue Archae- 
ologte, 1965, pp. 2 ff.; V. Milojcic, “Die 
Tontafeln von Tartaria und die absolute 
Chronologie des mittel europaischen Neolithi- 
kums,” Germania, Vol XLII, 1965, pp 261 
ff.; N. Viassa, “Chronology of the Neolithic 
in Transylvania in Light of the Tartaria 
Settlement’s Stratigraphy,” Dacia, Vol. VII, 
1963, pp. 485-494, 

28 H Quitta, “The Chronology of the Cen- 
tral and Southeast European Neolithic,” 
Antiquity, Vol. XLI, No, 164, 1967, pp. 263— 
270; see also Praehistorische Zeitschrift, Vol. 
XXXVII, No. 3/4, 1960, pp. 164-184. 
Thomas, op. cit, pp 37-38, has postulated 
that the tablets belonged to a pit dug down 
from an upper level; if so, this would resolve 
the discrepancy in the dates 

86 A. Benac, Studien zur-Stein und Kupfer- 
seit im Nordwestliche Balkan (Berlin: Bericht 
` der Romisch-Germanische Kommission, 1962). 

87 A. Benac, “Odnosi Bosne sa srednjom 
Evropom u neolitskom dobu,” Glasnik, Vol 
18, No 7, 1964, pp 25-39. 
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The origins of Neolithic culture in 
Denmark and northwestern Germany 
continue to be a favorite topic of dis- 
cussion.®® Opinions are clearly divided. 
Becker expects to find the ancestors of 
the important Funnel Beakers some- 
where to the east, while other workers 
believe the Funnel Beakers to have been 
intimately related to the Danubian 
Rossen culture.*® Only future excava- 
tions can solve the origins of the Neo- 
lithic in this area and the nature of the 
external connections. 

There has been considerable clarifica- 
tion of the chronology of western Euro- 
pean Neolithic cultures, although early 
Neolithic cultures comparable to those 
in eastern Europe are not evident.’ 
The late Neolithic of the British ‘Isles 
and of the Continent begins with the 
diffusion of the Bell Beaker culture 
from Spain. Recently, however, there 
has been considerable reaction against 
marshalling the evidence of diffusion in 
support of “origins” in European ar- 
chaeology. ‘Thus, the reality of the 
Beaker invasion of England and the 
colonization of Iberia (The Colonies) 
have both been challenged in convincing 
(even if overstated) presentations.?% 
According to recent Carbon-14 dates, 
the earliest food-producers in Great 
Britain, however, appeared in the later 

28 C, J. Becker, “Sen-Neolitikum i Norden, 
Aktuelle Problemer,” Ter, Vol. X, 1964, pp. 
131-134; R. Schindler, “Rossener Elemente im 
Fruheneolithikum con Boberg,” Hammaburg, 
Vol. 13, 1964, pp. 9-29. 

98 Schindler, op. cit., pp. 23-25. 

100 For a chronological summary and bibli- 
ography, see H, Thomas, “No-thern Europe” 
and “Northwestern Europe,” and D. Brown, 
“Chronology of the Western Mediterranean,” 
all in Ehrich (ed.), loc. cit. See also Thomas, 
“Near Eastern Mediterranean, and European 
Chronology,” loc. ct.; G. Daniel and J D. 
Fvans, “The Western Mediterranean,” Cam- 
bridge Ancient History, loc. cit., 1967. 

101 G, Clark, “The Invasion Hypothesis in ' 
British Archaeology,” Antiquity, Vol. XL, 
1966, pp 172-189; C. Renfrew, “Colonialism 
and Megalithismus,” Antiquity, Vol. XLI, 
1967, pp. 276-289. 
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part of the fourth millennium,’ and 
have absolutely nothing to do with the 
later Bell Beaker culture. 

Considerable research has been cen- 
tered around the elusive problem of 
identifying and dating the spread of the 
Indo-Europeans in Europe? Renewed 
interest in this subject, hopefully with 
the absence of its earlier geopolitical 
bias, has been brought about through 
the assumed spread of the Kurgan 
culture, from the Volga and Donets 
basins, as equalled to that of the Indo- 
European expansion.’ The appearance 
of the Kurgan culture, characterized by 
corded pottery, burial under individual 
mounds, fortiffed hill-top settlements, 
and the appearance of horses and vehi- 
cles,’as well as, supposedly, a different 
ohysical type than the indigenous popu- 
lations, may be connected with the mys- 
terious wave of destruction in the 
Aegean area and in western Anatolia, at 
Lerna," Beycesultan,* Troy I,’ and 
other western Anatolian sites,?°* around 


1027. G. D. Clark, “The Neolithic of the 
Cambridgeshire Fens,” Antiquity, No. 141, 
1962, pp. 10-24, 

108 See the forthcoming Indo-European and 
Indo-Europeans, ed. H. Hoenigswald (Phila- 
delphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1968); R. A. Crossland, “Immigrants from the 
North,” Cambridge Ancient History, loc cit., 
tascicle 60, 1967. 

104 The major advocate of this has been 
M. Gimbutas. See her paper in Ehrich (ed.), 
loc. cit. as well as the book referred to in 
footnote 103. For a different view, see P. 
Bosch-Gimpera, El Problema Indo-Europeo 
(Mexico: University of Mexico, 1960); see 
also Thomas, “Near Eastern, Mediterranean, 
and European Chronology,” loc. cit. 

108 J, L. Caskey, “Greece, Crete, and the 
Aegean in the Early Bronze Age,” Cambridge 
Ancient History, loc. ciè., 1964. 

100 S, Lloyd and J. Mellaart, Beycesultan, 
Vols. 1 and 2 (London: London Institute of 
Archaeclogy, 1962, 1965). 

107 S, Weinberg, “The Relative Chronology 
of the Aegean in the Stone and Early Bronze 
Age,” in Ehrich (ed), loc. cit 

108 Thomas, “Near Eastern, Mediterranean, 
and European Chronology,” loc. cit, pp. 61- 
81. 
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2300-2200 B.c. The Kurgan expansion 
to Central and Baltic Europe appears to 
have taken place at an earlier date. The 
above interpretations of Indo-European 
expansions, however, have not met with 
unanimous acceptance. A serious attack 
on this view has been advanced by 
showing that in no region where the 
developed corded ware has been found 
can the possibility of its local origin be 
excluded.’°® In this view, corded ware 
is a “horizon style,’ and not to be 
associated with the movements of peo- 
ple. A detailed distribution of settle- 
ment patterns, a standardization of con- 
cepts and terms, and a firmer chronol- 
ogy are necessary presuppositions to 
any advance in the corded ware—Indo- 
European problem. 

All the problems connected with 
Linear B were not solved by its deci- 
pherment in 1952. The decipherment 
was believed to prove that the clay 
tablets from late Minoan Knossos, late 
Helladic Pylos, and Mycenae were in- 
scribed in a Greek dialect. One recent 
book, written by an archaeologist, still 
challenges the Mycenaeans of the six- 
teenth to the twelfth centuries B.c. as 
Greek-speaking.**° Linguists, however, 
are almost in full agreement that Linear 
B is indeed Greek’! A new problem 


108 The Independent origins of that which 
has been grouped into a single corded ware 
has been documented by E Neustupny, “Hrob 
z Tusimic a Nektery problemy kultur se snu- 
rovou keramikou,” Pamatký Archaeologick4, 
Vol. LVL No 2, 1965, pp. 392-456; see also 
M. P. Malmer, J/ungneolitische Studien (Lund, 
Sweden, 1962). 

110 S, Hood, Tke Home of the Heroes: The 
Aegean Before the Greeks (New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1967). For a negative review of 
this, see J Chadwick, “Greekless Archaeology,” 
Antiquity, Vol. XLI, No. 164, pp 271-275 
For a discussion of the relations of Linear A 
with Linear B, see C Gordon, “The Decipher- 
ment of Minoan,” Natural History, Vol. 72, 
No. 9, 1963, pp. 22-31. 

111 With the notable exception of E 
Grumach, Gnomon, Vol XXXVII, 1966, pp 
809 ff 


as 


on the dating of the texts at Knossos 
was raised by the Oxford philologist L. 
R. Palmer. The excavator of the 
palace of Knossos, Sir A. Evans, claimed 
that the tablets found there belonged to 
late Minoan TI period, the second half 
of the fifteenth century B.c. On the 
other hand, the tablets found in the ar- 
chives of Pylos, Nestor’s capital, date 
from the thirteenth century B.C." To 
Palmer, a gap of two hundred years 
between the Pylos and Knossos tablets 
seems most implausible, particularly in 
light of their nearly identical script. 
Thus, Palmer has advanced a number 
of philological and archaeological argu- 
ments to prove that the tablets are all 
contemporaneous. The issue is passion- 
ately discussed among archaeologists 
and philologists alike."“* The nature of 
the relations between the Mycenaean 
world and Central and western Europe 
has also been recently discussed.” 


112 L. R, Palmer, Mycenceans and Minoans 
(2nd ed.; New York: Oxford University Press, 
1965). 
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ton University Press, 1967). 
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d'A., Desborough, The Last Mycenaeans and 
their Successors (New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1964); E. T. Vermeule, Greece in 
the Bronze Age (Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1964); G. Mylonas, Mycenae 
(Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press, 
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1155 Piggott, “Mycenae and Barbarian Eu- 
rope: An Outline Survey,” Sbornik, Vol. XX, 
No. 1/2, 1966, pp. 117-125; J. Bouzek Ku, 
“The Aegean and Central Europe: An Intro- 
duction to the Study of Cultural Relations, 
1600-1300 3.c.," Pamatk} Archaeologick?}, Vol. 
LXII, No. 1, 1966; C. C Lamberg-Karlovsky, 
“The Protohistoric Venedi-Veneti and the 
Origins of Amber,” Swiatowit, Vol XXVIII, 
1968, pp. 139-146. For the relations between 
these areas at a later date see the major new 
work of H. Hencken, “Tarquinia, Villanovans 
aod Early Etruscans” American School of 
Prehistoric Research Bulletin, 23 (Peabody 
Museum, Cambridge, Mass.), 1968. 
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WESTERN ASIA, THE SUBCONTINENT, 
AND OCEANIA 


In the Near East, greatest attention 
has been directed toward the excavation, 
description, and analysis of “Neolithic” 
sites. An interdisciplinary approach 
has utilized paleobotanists, zoologists, 
geologists, hydrologists, meteorologists, 
metallurgists, and the like, in an attempt 
to reconstruct the climate, economy, and 
technology of this important period, 
characterized by “incipient farming com- 
munities.” “$° The number of excavated 
Neolithic sites have increased appreci- 
ably in the past few years. In almost 
every country of the Near East, impor- 
tant sites of this period have been exca- 
vated: Palestine," Syria," Lebanon,™°® 
Turkey,?*° Iraq,*** and Iran.!?? The 


116 General reviews have been published by 
J. Mellaart, Earliest Civilisations in the Near 
East (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1965); W. 
Nagel, Die Bauern und Stadtkultur im Vorder- 
asien (Berlin, 1964); V. M. Masson, Srednaya 
Asiya i dreuniye vostok (Moscow, 1964). 

117 For a comprehensive review, see J. Mell- 
aart, “The Earliest Settlements ın Western 
Asia,” Cambridge Ancient History, loc. cit, 
Fascicle 59, 1967; J. Perrot, “Le Gisement de 
Mallaha (Eynan) Israel,” L’Anthropologie, 
Vol. 70, No. 5/6, 1966, pp. 437-487; “La 
Troisiéme campagne de fouilles 4 Munhatta 
(1964),” Syria, Vol. XLII, 1966, pp. 49-63; 
D. Kirkbride, “Five Seasons at the Pre-Pottery 
Neolithic Village of Beidha in Jordan,” Pales- 
tine Exploration Quarterly, 1966, pp. 8-72. 

118 H, de Contenson, “Sondage a Tell 
Ramad en 1963,” Annales Archaeologie de 
Syrie, Vol. XIV, 1964; W. J van Liere and 
H de Contenson, “A Note on Five Early 
Neolithic Sites in Inland Syria,” ibid., Vol. 
XIM, 1963; “Holocene Environment and Early 
Settlement in the Levant,” zbid., Vol. XIV, 
1964, M. van Loon, “Mureybat: An Early 
Village in Inland Syria,” Archaeology, Vol. 19, 
No. 3, 1966; H. de Contenson, “Remarque 
sur le sedentarisation au Proche-Orient,” 
Berlin Jahrbuch fiir Vor und Friihgeschichte, 
Vol. 5, 1965, pp. 207 ff. 

19 C, F. A. Schaeffer, Ugaritica IV (Paris: 
P. Guenther, 1962). 

120 J. Mellaart, “Excavations at Catal 
Hüyük, 1965,” Anatolian Studies, Vol. XVI, 
pp. 165-192. Earlier reports are in previous 
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extraordinary finds made in recent years 
on sites in the above countries, arid most 
especialy at Catal Hiiyiik in Turkey, 
are quite naturally causing a re-evalua- 
tion of the development of society in 
the Chelcolithic and Neolithic periods. 
Cultural relations between the above 
areas have been dealt with in a number 
of papers. Burial practices, aspects 
of material culture, and architectural 
features suggest further connections be- 
tween Beidha in Palestine, Hacilar and 
Catal Hüyük in Anatolia, Jericho in 
Jordan, and Tell Ramad in Syria. All 
of these sites, dated to the seventh and 
sixth millennium, suggest an economy 
made up of cultivation of cereals, col- 
lection of wild plants, herding and/or 
domeStication of sheep/goats, and the 
hunting of wild game. It has become 
increasingly evident that Neolithic sites 
are not an extraordinary phenomenon in 
the Near East but part of an entire ecu- 


issues See also J. Mellaart, Catal Hüyük 
(New York: McGraw-Hill, 1968). 

-21 P, Mortensen, “Additional Remarks on 
the Chronology of Early Village Farming Com- 
munities in the Zagros Area,” Sumer, Vol. XX, 
1964, pp 26-41; R. L. Solecki, “Zawi Chemi 
Shanidar,” Report of the Vith International 
Congress oj Quaternary, Warsaw (Lodz, 
1964). 

122 F, Hole, K. V. Flannery, and J. Neely, 
“Early Agriculture and Animal Husbandry in 
the Deh Luran, Iran,” Current Anthropology, 
Vol 6, 1965, pp. 105 ff.; J. Meldgaard, P. 
Mcrtensen, and H. Thrane, “Excavations at 
Tepe Guran, Luristan,” Acta Archaeologia 
(Copenhagen), 1964, pp. 110-121. F. Hole 
and Kent V, Flannery, "The Prehistory of 
Southwestern Iran: A Preliminary Report,” 
Proceedings of the Prekistoric Society, Vol 
XAXI, 1967, pp. 147-207. 

128 C Renfrew, J. C. Dixon, and J. R. Cann, 
“Obsidian and Early Cultural Contact in the 
Near East,” Proceedings of the Prehistoric 
Society, Vol XXXII, 1966, pp 30-72. See 
also Melleart, “The Eartest Settlements in 
Western Asia,” Ioc. cit. For the important 
trade in lapis lazuli throughout the Near East 
in the third to second millennium see G. Herr- 
mann, “Lapis Lazuli: The Early Phases of its 
Trade,” Iraq, Vol XXX, Pr 1, 1968, pp. 21-62. 
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mene, sharing a basic economy of lim: 
ited cultivation(?), herding, hunting, 
and the collection of wild cereals, as 
early as the eighth millennium, through- 
out the Near East. 

Of very great importance is the recent 
excavation at Tell as Sawwan on the 
Tigris, seventy kilometers north of 
Baghdad.** This site evidences the 
first use of mud-brick; copper, stone, 
and clay statuary; and a building, iden- 
tified by the excavator as a temple, in 
Mesopotamia. Noteworthy are the cop- 
per objects and statuary found in graves 
beneath the earliest building levels, 
identified as Hassunan, 5500 B.c. The 
importance of this site to Mesopotamian 
prehistory clearly establishes it as one 
of the most significant excavations in the 
past ten years, which, together with the 
excavation of sites in the Mandali area 
of Iraq, promises to revitalize our under- 
standing of the earliest periods of occu- 
pation in Mesopotamia, with its com- 
plete sequence from Jarmo to Ubaid.* 

Archaeological research directed toward 
the later periods of Mesopotamia has 
not lagged behind. Important surveys 
have recently been published, particu- 
larly dealing with the ecological base for 
human settlement in the Diyala plains 
in Iraq. Literary and religious texts 
of the Old Babylonian period have re- 
cently been translated and presented in 
a volume exceeding all expectations in 


124 El Wailly and Abu es-Soof, “The 
Excavations at Tell as-Sawwan: First Prelimi- 
nary Report,” Sumer, Vol. XXI, 1965, pp. 17 
ff.; H Helbaek, “Early Hassunan Vegetable 
at es-Sawwan near Samarra,” Sumer, Vol. XX, 
1964, pp. 76-81; J. Oates, “The Baked Clay 
Figurines from Tell es Sawaan,” Irag, 1966, 
Vol XXVIII, Pt. 2, pp. 146-153. 

*J Oates, “Prehistoric Investigations near 
Mandali, Iraq,” Iraq, Vol. XXX, Pt. 1, 1968, pp. 
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Behind Baghdad: A History of Settlement on 
the Diyala Plains (Chicago: University of 
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importance.** Important early texts 
found in the recent excavations at Abu 
Salabikh have also been surveyed.: 
These texts, together with other recent 
translations, cast important light on the 
economic and literary aspects of Meso- 
potamian society, otherwise not deter- 
minable from the archaeological record. 

The results of archaeological excava- 
tions at a number of major Near East- 
ern sites have recently been reported: 
Mari? Uruk-Warka,® Tell Cheura,*™* 
Nimrud,!®? ard Tell al Rimah,** are 
among the more important. A general 
art-historical work on Elam presents the 
general culture history of this important 
area, alternately dependent on and in- 
dependent of Mesopotamia.*** Further 
relationships between the arts and archi- 
tecture of Egypt, the Aegean, and west- 
ern Asia through an analysis of palace 
decoration, Chariotry, register systems, 
faience, and architectural development 


126 C, J. Gadd and S. N. Kramer, Leterary 
and Religious Texts: Ur Excavations, Vol. VL, 
Pt. 1 (London: British Museum, 1964). See 
the review of this work by W. H. Hallo in 
Journal of Cuneiform Studies, 1966, pp. 89 ff. 

127 R. D. Biggs, “The Abu Salabikh Tab- 
lets,” ibid, 1967, pp. 73-88. 
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(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1967). 
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Archaelogische Institute, 1965). Annual re- 
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131 A. Moortgat, Tell Cheura in Nordost- 
Syrien (Wiesbaden, 1967). 

132M, E. i. Mallowan, Nimrud and Its 
Remains, Vols. 1 and 2 (Aberdeen: Aberdeen 
University Press, 1966), 

188 D, Oates, “The Excavations at Tel al 
Rimah, 1966,’’ Irag, Vol, XXTX, Pt. 2, 1967, 
pp. 70-96. 

134P, Amiet, Elam (Paris: Librairie Orien- 
taliste, 1966). 


point to the extensive and continuous 
cultural relationships between these 
areas in prehistory.%* The dependency 
and the nature of the cultural relations 
and political development provide im- 
portant insights into the culture history 
of this area.1*¢ 

Important detailed studies on the 
relative and absolute chronology estab- 
lished for Anatolia, Syria, Mesopotamia, 
Iran, Egypt, and the Indo-Iranian 
borders are available," as are more 
general works dealing with the above 
areas.°* The presence of extensive ra- 
diocarbon dates, maps, and correlation 
tables make these works an invaluable 
source for the specialist and required 
reading for the student. 

Considerable research is presently di- 
rected toward elucidating the later peri- 
ods of Iranian prehistory. Recent exca- 
vations at Tal-i-[blis suggest evidence 
for the -earliest smelting operations 
circa 4000 B.c.°° This site and recent 
excavations at Bampur **° and the au- 
thor’s own work at Tal-i-Yahya have es- 
tablished the importance of this previ- 
ously little-known area of southeastern 
Iran. Continued work at the important 
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the Chronology of Nea: Eastern Neolithic,” 
Bulietin of the Amercian School of Oriental 
Reseach, No. 184, 1967. 

139 J, Caldwell, Tal-i-Iblis: The Kerman 
Range and the Beginnings of Smelting (Spring- 
field: Ilinois State Museum, 1967). 

140 B, de Cardi, “Excavations at Bampur, 
S.E., Iran: A Brei Report,” Iran, Vol VI, 
1968, 
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Mannazan (?) citadel of Hasanlu, in 
rorthwestern Iran, has immeasurably 
clarified our understanding of the chron- 
ological and cultural background of the 
first milennium B.c.7*+ Analysis of ma- 
terial remains at Hasanlu have been un- 
dertaken by scientists of several different 
disciplines.* Excavations at this site 
over the past hali-dozen years provide a 
model of archaeological direction for at- 
tacking and attempting to elucidate a 
hitherto unknown area and/or culture. 
The important later Achaemenian capi- 
tal of Darius, Pasargadae, has also been 
the scene of recent excavations, recover- 
ing a greater understanding of archi- 
tectural development and a magnificent 
horde of jewelry.#? Annual reviews of 
the drchaeological work done in Iran 
are summarized in the journal Iran 
(published by the British Institute for 
Persian Studies, Teheran). 

One of the most elusive aspects in the 
archaeolegy of the Old World is the 
rise and the decline of the largest geo- 
grephically distributed civilization: the 
Indus civilization** The decline of 
this civilization has recently been ex- 
plained as a result of cataclysmic flood- 


141. R, H. Dyson, Jr, “Problems of Proto- 
historic Iran as Seen from Hasanlu,” Journal 
of Near Eastern Studies, Vol. XXIV, No. 3, 
2965, pp. 11-34. 

142 R. H. Dyson, Jr, “Sciences Meet in An- 
cient Hasarlu,” Natural History, Vol. LXXII, 
No. 8, 1964, pp. 16-26 

148 D, Stronach, “Excavations at Pasar- 
gadge. Third Preliminary Report,” Iran, Vol 
II, 1965, pp. 9-40. 

144 For a general review of the developments 
in the archaeology of this area, see G. F. 
Dales, ‘Recent Trends in the Pre- and Proto- 
historic Archaeology of South Asia,” Proceed- 
ings of the Americar Philosophical Society, 
Vol. 110, No 2, 1966. For a detailed study 
of a single espect of this civilization, see C. C 
Lamberg-Kerlovsky, “Archasology and Metal- 
lurgical Technology in Prehistoric India, Af- 
ghanistan and Pakistan,” American Anthro- 
pologtst, Val. 69, No 2, 1967, pp. 145-162 
See also review articles in V. N Misra and 
M. S. Mabe (eds.), Indian Prehistory, 1964, 
No 32 (Deccan College, Poona, India). 
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ings. These floodings, brought about by 
mud extrusions blocking the flow of the 
Indus, resulted in the evacuation of the 
major site, Mohenjo-daro.“* This 
thesis, put forth by an hydrologist,‘** is 
far from acceptable as the single causa- 
tive factor in the decline of this civiliza- 
tion.*47 Attempts have been made to 
relate this Indus civilization with the 
cultures to the west.1** These studies 
are far from conclusive, and it must be 
stated that very few substantial evi- 
dences can be brought to bear as proof 
of cultural relations between the Indus 
and Iran or Mesopotamia." 

The chronological span of this civili- 


-zation has, until recently, been placed at 


between 2500-1500 s.c. With the evi- 
dence of radiocarbon dating, there has 
been a necessary reassessment of the 
duration of this civilization. Thus, ra- 
diocarbon dates have telescoped its du- 
ration from 2300 for its beginnings to 
1800 for its decline.1°° A single book, 


145 G. Dales, “The Decline of the Harap- 
pans,” Scientific Amerncan, Vol. 314, No. 5, 
1966, pp. 92-100; see also the same author’s 
review in Yearbook of the Amencan Philo- 
sophical Society, 1965 (Philadelphia: American 
Philosophical Society, 1966), pp. 508-512. 

146 R. L. Raikes, “The End of the Ancient 
Cities of the Indus,” American Anthropologist, 
Vol. 66, 1964, pp. 284-299. 

147M, Wheeler, Civilisation of the Indus 
and Beyond (New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1966); W. Fairservis, “The Origin, Character, 
and Decline of an Early Civilization,” Amer- 
ican Museum Novitiaies, Vol. 20, No. 2302, 
1967: H. T. Lambrick, “The Indus Flood- 
plain and the ‘Indus’ Civilization,” The Geo- 
graphical Journal, Vol. 133, Pt. 4, 1967, pp 
483-495. 

148 J, M. Casal, Fomles d’Amri (Paris: 
Librairie Klincksieck, 1964). 

149 B, K. Thapar, “The Relationship of the 
Indian Chalcolithic Cultures with West Asia,” 
in V N. Misra and M. S. Mabe (eds ), loc. cit. 

1830 B, B. Lal, “A Picture Emerges: An 
Assessment of the Carbon-14 Dating of the 
Prehistoric Cultures of the Indo-Pakistani Sub- 
continent,” Ancient India, Vol. 18/19, 1963, 
pp. 208 ff.; D. P. Agrawal, “Harappan Chro- 
nology: A Re-examination of the Evidence,” 
D. Sen and A. K. Ghosh (eds.), Studies in 
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Louis J. HALLE. The Cold War as History. 
Pp. xiv, 434. New York: Harper & 
Row, 1967. $6.95. 


PAUL Seasury. The Rise and Decline of 
the Cold War. Pp. 171. New York: 
Basic Books, 1967. $4.95. 


Within the last few years there have 
been a series of studies trying to evaluate 
and re-evaluate the development of the 
Cold War. Some revisionists have sought 
to throw the blame on the West and par- 
ticularly the United States as a form of 
self-flagelation (see W. A. Williams, The 
Tragedy of American Diplomacy, New 
York, 1962, and Gar Alperowitz, Atomic 
Diplomacy: Hiroshima and Potsdam, New 
York, 1965); but most revisionists, includ- 
ing these two authors, are trying to cut 
away the huge bulk of propaganda with its 
emphasis on the ideological conflict and to 
analyze the Cold War as the power strug- 
gle left by World War II and the foibles 
of the politicians in recognizing and dealing 


tem, With the issues. Professor Paul Seabury 


of the University of California, Berkeley, 
. in his study, The Rise and the Decline of 
the Cold War, approaches the problem by 
comparing the various historical, idealistic, 
and realistic interpretations of the war as 
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expressed and acted on by the opinion 
leaders and politicians pursuing the war. 
He is particularly concerned with dating 
the Cold War. After discussing various 
theses as to the starting point of the war, 
he concludes that the best date for the 
beginning is 1947 “when all the analytic 
features of this conflict suddenly were 
fused together” (p. 16). He never defines, 
however, what the “analytic features” 
were. The author is less certain about dat- 
ing the end of the war. All recent analyses 
of the Cold War implicitly sense either the 
conclusion of the Cold War or a significant 
change in the form of the conflict, but 
none, including Professor Seabury, can 
really mark the end or the significance and 
real nature of the change—but then we are 
still living that part of history. Although 
this volume is a useful synthesis and com- 
parison of the various views of the Cold 
War, its analysis does not contribute any 
new insights nor does it go very far in ex- 
plaining the struggle. The lack of new ideas 
about the Cold War, however, is not sur- 
prising. Unlike the world wars when the 
energies of the participants were fully en- 
gaged and mobilized in the pursuit of the 
mihtary conflict, throughout the Cold War 
in an atmosphere of relative freedom the 
energies of thousands of journalists, intel- 
lectuals, and statesmen were directed to- 
ward analyzing the meaning and significance 
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of the war. No war has ever been more 
discussed and commented on in so many 
ways from so many different points of view. 
Professor Seabury’s particular interpreta- 
tion would fall into the dominant moderate 
school among intellectuals. 

Professor Halle at the Graduate Insti- 
tute of International Studies at Geneva 
also takes the moderate view in his study, 
The Cold War cs Htstory. As the title 
suggests, he sees the Cold War as the logi- 
cal sequence of history over which the 
actors had only peripheral control. Al- 
though he condemns the lack of insights on 
the part of many of the actors, he argues 
that the conflict was inevitable and that in 
many crucial periods the overwhelming 
nature of the events replaced governments 
of men by gévernments of circumstance. 
Even though his approach is historical 
analysis, it is not historical scholarship. 
Rather than a carefully documented his- 
tory, it is an essay on the roots of the 
Cold War going back into early modern 
history and a summary of the events of the 
Cold War itself. Professor Halle’s ap- 
proach to the events is highly interpreta- 
tive but lacking ın evidence. Nevertheless, 
for a chronology of the events of the Cold 
War this volume is a particularly readable 
and concise summary But a real re-evalu- 
ation of the Cold War, leaving aside the 
polemics of the revisionists, will have to 
wait for the careful historian who has the 
patience and skill to sift through the moun- 
tain of Cold War materials and documents 
gradually coming to the surface. 

Davin T. CATTELL 

Professor of Political Science 

University of California 

Los Angeles 


CHARLES Yost. The Insecurity of Na- 
tions: International Relations in the 
Twentieth Century. Pp. x, 276. New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger, for the 
Council on Foreign Relations, 1968. 
$6.50. 


More than three decades in the Foreign 
service of the United States, including five 
years in the delegation to the United Na- 
tions, have impressed Ambassador Charles 
Yost with the discrepancy between the 
huge sums spent on “national security,” 
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here and elsewhere, and the fundamental 
insecurity “of citizens of the most power- 
ful nations.” It is his purpose to analyze 
the causes of this insecurity and to make 
modest suggestions for remedial action. 
He retells in a few pages the international 
history of the period of the two World 
Wars, which produced “the break-up of the 
old order,” and then examines some of the 
factors in today’s civilization which con- 
tribute to “the insecurity of nations,” 
among them, naturally, the existence of 
nuclear weapons and the certainty that—if 
wars continue—situations will arise where 
military men will insist upon using them, 
with incalculable consequences. In the 
central portion of the book, he describes 
what appear to him the three most dan- 
gerous conflict situations in today’s world: 
the Cold War in Europe; the confrontation 
of the United States and Asian communism, 


with the war in Vietnam as its current focus - 


but with China as the ultimate antagonist, 
and the confrontation between North and 
South, the developed and the “developing” 
nations, the latter exposed to “the reyolu- 
tion of rising expectations.” On the devel- 
opment of all these confrontations, Mr. 
Yost writes with objectivity. For/the Cold 
War in Europe, he divides the responsibil- 
ity between the Soviet Union and the 
West. Here, as in the antagonism between 
the United States and China, he believes 
that each side has attributed to the other 
purposes more aggressive than those/ac- 
tually held, and this has consequently 
added to the tension by unnecessary incre- 
ments in armament. He believes, too, that 
each side today bases its security program 
upon past rather than present concepts and 
intentions of the other. He emphasizes re- 
peatedly that the security of one antagonist 
is illusory so long as the opponent feels 
insecure. As to the third confrontation, he 
warns that ‘Sf the North continues to be 
greedy, complacent, and callous, and the 
South becomes ravenous and desperate, 
this one could be the most calamitous of 
all.” As in most studies of the pathology 


gan 


of international society, Ambassador Yost’s , 


diagnosis is more convincing than his pro- 
posed cure. Aside from some wholesome 
suggestions for the rethinking of specific 
problems, his main reliance is apparently a 
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l rehistory (Calcutta, 1967). 


both confused and confusing, though 
helpful for its extensive bibliography, 
purports to review the later Iron Age 
cultures of India.‘5* Many of the fanci- 
ful assumptions put forward here are far 
from conclusive or acceptable. 

Material remains belonging to Iran- 
ian, Mesopotamian, and Indus cultures 
have all been recently uncovered at indi- 
vidual sites located on islands in the 
Persian Gulf or along the Arabian shores 
of that gulf. On the island of Bahrain, 
a stamp seal has been found and identi- 
fied as Indus in type and origin.*** To- 
gether with this seal, pottery was un- 
covered which is almost identical to that 
found in Oman in a context which con- 
tained an incised pottery with a par- 
ticular motif—termed “hut-pot”—which 
is widely distributed throughout Meso- 
potamia.4°? Further wide-reaching con- 
nections in the Persian Gulf area can be 
pointed to at Abu-Dhabi where a 
painted pottery has been recently un- 
covered almost identical to the painted 
pottery of Bampur V, circa 2000 B.c., 
Tran.*** At Bampur, incised “hut-pot”’ 
motifs on vessels were also found. 
These wide-reaching and extensive con- 
nections on sites about the shores and 
on islands in the Persian Gulf, all dated 


D. P. Agrawal, 
“C-14 Dates and the Banas and the Aryans,” 
Current Science, No. 5, 1966, pp. 114-117. 

151 N, R. Banerjee, Tke Iron Age in India 
(Delhi: M. Manorharlal, 1965). 

153 G. Bibby, “Arabiens Arkaeologi,” Kumi 
1965, 1967, pp. 147, 152, Note 1; for further 
discussion, see B. Buchanan, “A Dated Seal 
Impression Connecting Babylonia and Ancient 
India,” Archaeology, Vol. 20, No. 2, 1967, pp. 
104-107. 

188K. Thorvildsen, “Burial Cairns on 
Umman-Nar,” Kumi 1962, 1963, pp. 191-219, 





Fig. 20. For their presence also at Bampur, 


see de Cardi, “Excavations at Bampur, S.E. 
Iran: A Brief Report,” loc. cit. 

154 G. Bibby, “Arabiens Arkeologi,” Kuml 
1966, 1968, pp. 75-79, Fig. 11; for Bampur, 
see de Cardi, “Excavations at Bampur, S.E. 
Tran: A Brief Report,” loc. cit. 
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to the end of the third millennium and 
early second millennium, suggest the 
presence of an extensive sea trade be- 
tween the coasts of Iran, Mesopotamia, 
and the Indus area. The structure and 
dynamics of this trade are suggested 
from the available evidence but not 
entirely understood. 

Interest in the prehistoric archaeology 
of Oceania has lagged far behind ethno- 
graphic research. In recent years, how- 
ever, considerable interest has resulted 
in the start of archaeological research 
in this vast area. It is appropriate, 
thus, to review the published works of 
(a) useful general surveys, (b) major 
archaeological reports, (c} works indica- 
tive of the present level of research 
in Melanesia-Micronesia-Polynesia and 
Australia, 

General surveys have dealt with the 
origin of Oceanic cultures.1%> It is in- 
teresting to note that there is little 
agreement on this subject, and even less 
archaeological data on which to base as- 
sumptions. Excavations at a number of 
cave sites in Australia have provided the 
first stratigraphic evidence for the ar- 
rival of man in Australia and a fuller 
understanding of the fauna and flora at 
that time.*** The most important exca- 


155A, G. Buirst (ed.), “Archaeology in the 
South Pacific,” New Zealand Archaeological 
Association Newsletter, Vol. 8, No. 2, 1965, pp. 
22-29; J. Garanger, “L’Archéologie déchiffre la 
préhistoire des les polynésiennes,” Archeologia, 
No. 13, 1966, pp. 8-15; R. C. Green, “Lin- 
guistic Subgrouping within Polynesia: The 
Implications for Prehistoric Settlement,” Jour- 
nal of the Polynesian Society, Vol. 75, No. 1, 
1965, pp. 6-38; M. E. Shutler and R. Shutler, 
Jr., “Origins of the Melanesians,” Archaeology 
and Physical Anthropology in Oceania, Vol. 2, 
No. 2, 1965, pp. 91-99; W. G. Solheim, “Pot- 
tery and the Malayo-Polynesians,” Current 
Anthropology, Vol. 5, No. 5, 1965, pp. 376~ 
384; I. Yawata and Y. H, Sinoto (eds), 
Prehistoric Cultures in Oceania (Honolulu. 
Bishop Museum Press, in press). 

158 D. J. Mulvaney, “The Prehistory of the 
Australian Aborigines,” Scientific American, 
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vation was at Kenniff Cave, where the 
assemblage recovered suggested human 
occupation beginning 18,000 years ago. 
Though a few reports have appeared on 
Melanesian pre-history, the picture 
which has emerged is only suggestive of 
an earlier-than-suspected settlement.?®" 
Clearly, as in almost all areas of Oce- 
ania, more excavation is necessary to 
establish a coherent and related picture. 
For Polynesia, the first important strati- 
graphic site has been reported for 
Fiji; 158 a controversial presentation, for 
the origins of Tengan culture;*°* and a 


Vol. 214, No. 3, 1965, pp. 84-93; D. J. Mul- 
vaney and E. B. Joyce, “Archaeological and 
Geomorpholopic#l Investigations on Mt. Mof- 
fatt Station, Queensland, Australia,” Proceed- 
mgs of the Prehistcric Society, Vol. 31, 1966, 
pp. 147-212. 

157 J, Garanger, “Recherches archéologiques 
aux Nouvelles-Heb-ides,” L'Homme, Vol. 6, 
No. 1, 1966, pp. 59-81. 

158 L, Bicks and H. Bicks, “A Brief Report 
on Excavations at Sigatoka, Fiji,” New Zes- 
land Archaeological Association Newsletter, 
Vol. 10, No. 1, 1967, pp. 16-25. 

158 J, Poulsen, “Preliminary Report on Pot- 
tery Finds in Tonga,” Asian Perspectives, Vol. 
8, No. 1, 1964, pp. 184-195. 
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cultural sequence, for the Marquesas.?® 
A surprisingly early horizon has been 
reported in the Society Islands which 
can be related to material from the 
Marquesas and New Zealand.* An 
excellent general survey of New Zealand 
prehistory has been published, as well 
as a report on the moa-hunter phase.** 
All provide preliminary and complemen- 
tary data toward the beginning of a 
unified prehistory of Oceania. 


160 Y, H. Sinoto, “A Tentative Prehistoric 
Cultural Sequence in the Northern Marquesas 
Islands,” Journal of ike Polynesian Society, 
Vol. 75, No. 3, 1966, pp. 287-303 

181 K, P, Emery and Y. H. Sinoto, “Eastern 
Polynesian Burials at Maupiti,” Journal of the 
Polynesian Society, Vol. 73, No. 3, 1964, pp. 
143-160, John Terrell, “Galatea Bay—The Ex- 
cavations of a Beach Sfream Midden Site on 
Ponui Island in the Hauraki Gulf, New Zea- 
land,” Transactions of the Royal Society of 
New Zealand, Vol. 2, No. 3, 1967, pp. 31-70. 

1623, M. Groub, “Models in Prehistory’ A 
Consideration of the New Zealand Evidence,” 
Archaeology and Physical Anthropology in 
Oceania, Vol. 2, No. 1, 1967, pp 1-27; O. R. 
Wilkes, “Excavations of a Moa-Hunter Site 
at the Mouth of the Heuphy River,” Canter- 
bury Museum Records, Vol. 8, No. 3, 1967, 
pp. 177-208, 


NEW PENGUINS 
WORTH NOTING 







A GENERATION ON TRIAL: U.S.A. v. Alger Hiss. Alistair Cooke. A 
new Introduction prefaces this absorbing account of one of the most 


celebrated legal cases of our time. It is a story of political significance, 
and a fascinating human end legal drama as well. A991. $1.95 


ISRAEL: Miracle in the Desert (Revised Edition}. Terence Prittie. 
What has been achieved so far, and what remains to be done in the 
newest nation of the Middle East. Originally published in 1967, the 
book has been fully revised in the light of current events in the area. 
A1018. $1.23 


THE SIX DAY WAR. Randolph S. and Winston S. Churchill. The son 
and grandson of Sir Winston Churchill present a crisp and factual 
account of the Israeli-Arab war of June 1967, including an analysis of 
the postwar diplomatic exchanges, and the political and diplomatic 
: implications of the crisis, 9999. 95¢ 


ESSAYS IN SOGIOLOGY AND SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY. Morris Gins- 
berg. This volume brings together twelve outstanding essays by one 
of the world's foremost sociologists, who has also made a unique 
contribution to social philosophy. The essays are from the three 


= volumes of Professor Ginsberg’s collected papers. Y71. $2.85 
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Five important new books from 


New York University Press 





TOWARDS A GLOBAL FEDERALISM 

William O. Douglas 

Here is Justice Douglas’ proposal for the worldwide rule of law he is convinced is 
necessary to our survival both as a nation and as individuals. He pleads eloquently 
for the righ;s of minorities and expresses deep concern for the economic plight of 


the developing sations. This is a major statement by one of our foremost citizens. 
The James Stokzs Lectureship on Politics. October. $7.95 


THE KENNEDY LITERATURE j 
A Bibliographical Essay on John F. Kennedy 

James Tracy Crown 

“I have found the book to be not only an indispensable guide to the voluminous 


Kennedy literature but also an abso: bing presentation of the Kennedy story in itself.” 
—James M. Burns, Williams College November. $6.95 


THE DEFENSE SECTOR AND THE AMERICAN ECONOMY 

Jacob K. Javits, Charles J. Hitch, Arthur F. Burns 

Views the threat to freedom and economic stability from the “military-industrial” 
complex and the “scientific-technological” elite in the light of the Vietnam buildup 
and postwar prospects. The Moskowutz Lectures. July. $4.95 


A FREE TRADE ASSOCIATION 

Thomas M. Franck and Edward Welsband, editors 

A new alternetive for three great Western powers—a proposal for the formation of 
a free trade association with the United States, Great Britain, and Canada as the core 
—this book results from a seminar held at New York University and attended and 
endorsed by leading figures from the three nations. The contributors are Harry Cowie, 
H. Edward Enghsh, Robert G. Hawkins, Harry G. Johnson, and the two editors. 
A Study in Peaceful Change. November. $7.95 


WHY FEDERATIONS FAIL 


An Inquiry into the Requisites for Successful Federalism 
Thomas M. Franck, Gisbert H. Flanz, Herbert J, Spiro, Frank N. Trager 


Here a team of eaperts conduct a post-moi1tem on four attempts at regional unification 
that have recently failed and provide a theoretical framework for predicting future m= 
success or failure. A Study in Peaceful Change. September. $7.50 
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hope ‘that the United States and the Soviet 
Union and their allies will find it to their 
mutual interest to promote “a gradual re- 
enforcement of multilateral peace-keeping 
through the United Nations.” 
Jores W. PRATT 
Visiting Professor of History 
University of Notre Dame 


Max SAVELLE, with the assistance of MAR- 
GARET ANNE FISHER. The Origins of 
American Diplomacy: The International 
History of Angloamerica, 1492-1763. 
Pp. mii, 624. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company, 1967. $12.95, 

This volume is the fourth from the 
standpoint of publication but the first 
chronologically in the Macmillan series on 
- “American Diplomatic History under the 
general editorship of Armin Rappaport. 
Others published earlier are Foster Rhea 
Dulles, Prelude to World Power: 1860- 
1900; Selig Adler, The Uncertain Giant: 
1921-1941; and Julius W. Pratt, Challenge 
and Rejection: 1920-21. Hopefully, other 
volumes will be forthcoming covering the 
periods 1763-1860 and 1940 to the present. 

The author of the present volume, a na- 
tive of Alabama, received the A.M. and 
Ph.D. degrees from Columbia University 
and has had a long and distinguished ca- 
reer in teaching and research, mainly at 
Stanford University and the University of 
Washington. He is now a professor emeri- 
tus of history at the latter institution. 

In this volume the writer proposes to 
deal with trade and colonies in the rela- 
. tions of England and European countries 
and with pcints at issue between English 
colonies and those of other countries in the 
period under consideration. Various de- 
vices will appeal to the scholarly: there 
are an adequate index, copious annotation, 
and a comprehensive bibliography, which 
includes material available in archival de- 
positories, reprints of contemporary 
pamphlets and essays, general works and 
specialized articles on topics covered, and, 
nally, suggestions for additional reading 
in each chapter; many maps contemporary 
and modern illumine the text. The reader 
will especially appreciate a table of ab- 
breviations at the beginning of the volume 

` which facilitate documentation. 
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Despite the magnificent dimension of the 
plan of the work, its execution is not al- 
ways completely satisfactory: as in most 
new books, there are misspelled words, 
small errors of fact and typographical mis- 
cues, including an occasional transposed 
line; sentences are sometimes too long 
and difficult to understand; the same words 
and even phrases recur in the same or suc- 
ceeding sentences; and there are too many 
short paragraphs. In places there is too 
little detail, and rarely is there any person- 
ality discussion—the flesh and blood of the 
dry bones of diplomacy. In conclusion, it 
should be said that the research which has 
gone into the work is monumental and 
that it will be very helpful to scholars and 
teachers to have this material included 
within the scope of one volume. 

CECIL JOHNSON, 

Professor Emeritus of History 

University of North Carolina 


Sir Dovcias Busk. The Craft of Di- 
plomacy: How To Run a Diplomatic 
Service. Pp, xiv, 293. New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1967. $6.95. 


Scholarly research in international rela- 
tions and the study of conflict and negoti- 
ation have been helped greatly by the 
small shelf of books written by practition- 
ers of diplomacy. From them the acade- 
mician may learn the ground rules and ac- 
quire a set of case studies based on actual 
experience, Such works as Ellis Briggs’ 
Farewell to Foggy Bottom and Harold Nic- 
olson’s Curzon and his Diplomacy add the 
merit of excellent writing to the wisdom of 
experienced observation. 

Sir Douglas Busk’s short volume is based 
on a long career in the British diplomatic 
service, including ambassadorial posts in 
Ethiopia, Finland, and Venezuela. As his 
title implies, he is concerned chiefly with 
the mechanics of operating a diplomatic 
mission abroad—not with foreign policy or 
the art of negotiation. The author’s anec- 
dotal style leads to frequent eruptions of 
reminiscences from his experiences in the 
field, so that the book escapes the purely 
mechanical format of a compendium of 
diplomatic practice, 

Drawing on British and American sources 
—he has considerable admiration for both 
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the American service and for several Ameri- 
can works on diplomacy—Sir Douglas 
thinks cf his book as a contribution to the 
task confronting, for example, one of the 
many new nations which must set up a 
diplomatic service. His chapters deal with 
such procedural and structural topics as 
the role of the mission head, functional 
organization of the mission staff, security, 
auxiliary services, and personnel, with three 
technical appendices on the British service. 

A short but carefully selected and anno- 
tated bibliography is an incidental but 
worth-while contribution of the book, draw- 
ing attention to such little-known items as 
the State Department’s This Worked for 
Me, a 1964 anthology of problem-solving 
reports from anonymous ambassadors, the 
unclassified but unpublished British Dip- 
lomatic Service Regulations, and the Plow- 
den Report (Cmnd. 2276), deemed the 
“new charter” of the integrated British 
Service. 

OLIVER BENSON 
Research Professor of Political Science 
University of Oklahoma 


STEPBEN D. KERTESZ. The Quest for 
Peace through Diplomacy. Pp. x, 182. 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 
1967. $4.95, 


Professor Kertesz has had at least two 
distinguished careers, one in the diplomatic 
service of his native Hungary, ending in 
1947, and the other at the University of 
Notre Dame. He has published several 
books, including Diplomacy tn a Whiripool: 
Hungary Between Nasi Germany and So- 
viet Russia. Lately, he has made three ex- 
tended trips to the diplomatic centers of 
West Europe. 

The book under review is the best study 
this reviewer has encountered of the multi- 
lateral diplomacy of the main world organi- 
zations of which the author lists a page 
and a half. Of a dozen diplomatic cate- 
gories only one or two now involve bi- 
lateral channels. Open parliamentary di- 
plomacy became established in the League 
of Nations and the International Labor 
Organization (ILO) and has expanded in 
the larger, more numerous organizations 
of the United Nations. Yet he finds that 
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there is a political wall through ‘hich 
these agencies cannot pass. 

The chapters on the “New Forms of 
Diplomacy in Western Europe” and 
“NATO Diplomacy” are very illuminating. 
The former centers on the Organization for 
European Economic Co-operation (OEEC) 
and the more recent and broader Organi- 
zation for Economic Co-operation and De- 
velopment (OECD). The latter includes 
a discussion of the United States’, Cana- 
da’s, and Japan’s assistance in developing 
underprivileged countries 

The “Diplomacy of European Integra- 
tion” centers on the Common Market 
(EEC) and Euratom organizations and 
their many parts——high authorities, execu- 
tive councils, assemblies, parliaments, 
courts of justice, bureaucracies, and inter- 
organization groups. Many of these or- 
ganizations have diplomatic representatives 
from numerous states, sixty-nine being. 
accredited to EEC. Of course, it is true 
that this great network of functional or- 
ganizations cannot save us from the final 
folly of another world war, but, if time 
can be gained, in them there is at least 
hope for the future. 

In his excellent exposition of “NATO 
Diplomacy” and the current “NATO 
Crisis,” the author is always an Atlanticist, 
arguing for a great North Atlantic Com- 
munity. Given his life experience, it is 
natural that his views about the Cold War 
should be orthodox, but they are not rigid. 

Nevertheless, one looks in vain ‘for any 
suggestion that the United States may al- 
ready have squandered its place in an At- 
lantic Union by its conduct in Vietnam, the 
great tragedy which is mentioned only once, 
and then casually. Yet the horror and re- 
vulsion of the West Europeans against us 
is so great that our chance of federating 
with them is most probably lost, as this 
reviewer felt after a European trip last 
summer, 

On broader grounds, in recent years two 
extensive surveys of Europe by Arnold de 
Borchgrave for Newsweek have reported ` 
West Europe steadily turning its back on 
us, looking toward closer relations with 
East Europe and the Soviet Union The 
Pax Americana which was inherent in the 
Truman Doctrine bas revealed itself so 
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fuly, and horribly, that nearly all the 
world now turns away from us. 

The North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO) was understandable, though the 
reviewer does not share the author’s con- 
viction that it was necessary But if it 
was a good thing it has been long over- 
played. Our future survival lies in the 
growth of the multilateral organizations 
which bind humanity together. 

D. F FLEMING 

Emeritus Professor 

of International Relations 
Vanderbilt University 


Oran R. Younc. The Intermediaries: 
Third Parties in International Crises. 
Pp. viii, 427. Princeton, N.J.: Prince- 
ton Universıty Press, 1967 $10.00. 


This is a valuable 
analysis of the prospects for mediation of 
` certain kinds of international disputes. 
The book’s limitations are twofold. Firstly, 
most of the discussion centers on a sub- 
stantially narrower topic than is implied by 
the title, being concerned primarily with 
mediation by the United Nations Secretary 
General and Secretariat in superpower con- 
frontations. Secondly, it lacks a systematic 
comparative examination of past crises or 
mediation efforts. One such comparative 
analysis was in fact published (by K. J. 
Holsti in Journal of Conflict Resolution) 
about the time Young’s manuscript was 
completed, and others could be performed 
in the material recently edited by David 
Wainhouse. While Young’s book usefully 
complements the systematic work, I think 
the latter will prove more successful in 
telling us about the patterns of past ex- 
perience. Young, for example, is on the 
whole sanguine about the opportunities for 
third-party mediation and leaves the 
reader with a general impression of fre- 
quent success. Holsti’s long-term examina- 
tion of cases since 1919, however, discloses 
at best a very modest growth in the role 


» wf international organizations in resolving 


conflicts. While one can find more fre- 
quent resort to the efforts of international 
organizations in recent years, the propor- 
tron of successful efforts has not increased. 

On the other hand, the major virtue of 


although limited 
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this volume is its focus on the technologi- 
cal and systemic conditions for effective 
international mediation. There is welcome 
attention to the impact of changes in wea- 
pons characteristics on the readiness to ac- 
cept mediation—to avoid the extreme dan- 
gers of escalation—and to the probable re- 
sults of the loosened bipolarity of the in- 
ternational political system. ‘This perspec- 
tive leads the author to expect an expanded 
mediatory role in future superpower crises 
because of increasing common interests 
between the major adversaries and also a 
greater role in containing local crises as 
Dag Hammarskjold envisaged. Though 
unavoidably speculative, “Young’s case is 
well presented In general, the author 
shows an appropriate interest in the pro- 
cedures of mediation without becoming 
bogged down in the minutiae of technique 
or taking his eye away from a primary con- 
cern with the broader conditions of diplo- 
matic activity. 
Bruce M. RUSSETT 
Professor of Political Science 
Yale University 


FIRUZ KAZEMZADEH. Russta and Britain in 
Persia, 1864-1914. A Study in Imperial- 
ism. Pp. ix, 711 New Haven, Conn: 
Yale University Press, 1968. $15.00. 


Professor Kazemzadeh has produced a 
masterpiece which is at once drama, trag- 
edy, and comedy. He is fortunate in hav- 
ing the use of three languages essential for 
this study, Russian, Persian and English, 
which afford him full use of the available 
resources in three countries—Russia, Iran, 
and Great Britain. The stage is a large 
one, including much of Asia, but focusing 
on tran, caught between the crunching 
power of Russia encroaching from the 
north and the nervous British fearing loss 
of their security zone leading to India. 
In the plot there is a large cast of states- 
men, soldiers, adventurers, financiers, black- 
mailers, kings, both domineering and weak, 
and crooks—with few if any men of heroic 
stature. The actors may be divided into 
three groups of villains For sheer bluff, 
audacity, deceit, and ruthlessness, the Rus- 
sians win first prize. For ineptitude, 
greed, selfishness, and mendacity, the three 
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Iranian Shahs, Nasir ed Din, Muzaffar ed 
Din, and Muhammad Ali earn honorable 
mention. The British represent a schizo- 
phrenic phenomenon. The India Office, 
watching Russian intrusions in what they 
feel is their security zone, reacted with a 
desire to match Russia, step by step. But 
the London Foreign Office realized Great 
Britain’s overextensions elsewhere and 
played a cautious, waicing game. Finally, 
the threat of Germany brought about an 
uneasy alliance in 1907 in which the two 
powers decided to fartition Iran into 
spheres of interest 

The final chapter (9) takes its title from 
the classic written be Morgan Shuster, 
“The Strangling of Persia.” Russia 
promptly violated every article in the 
agreement. ‘he Kremlin sensed a split 
between Lord Curzon and Lord Grey and 
assumed that Great Britain would sacrifice 
Tran in order to get co-operation in Eu- 
rope. This is the finale in the Grand 
Opera Russian Consuls in Iran stirred up 
troubles in order to justify calling in Rus- 
sian troops to quell the riots and then use 
Russian troops to destroy the new Consti- 
tutional governmen: Lord Curzon de- 
nounced the Russians, and Lord Grey de- 
fended them. The curtain drops when the 
guns of August, 1614 focus violence on 
Europe—and Iran lies in chaos. 

Perhaps this book struck the reviewer 
with particular interest because he wit- 
nessed the Russian entrance into Tabriz in 
1909. None can read the text without 
sensing Professor Kazemzadeh’s satire and 
cynicism when he is quoting some of the 
official documents he presents. The book 
is an extraordinary expcsé of international 
diplomacy—at its worst. It should be 
followed by reading George Lenczowski’s 
Russia and the West ta Iran, 1918-1948 
and Sepehr Zabih’s The Communist Move- 
ment in Iran. The three depict a time 
span of a century in which the one con- 
stant element is the consistency of Russian 
attempts to seize Iran. Fortunately for 
the survival of Iran, more vigorous leader- 
ship has emerged. But Sreat Britain as a 
counterpoise to Russia is gone 

To understand the sensitive and strategic 
nature of the area, one must have a three- 
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dimensional view. This book gives. the 
third dimension—Time. 
Epwin M. WRIGHT 
Visiting Professor of History 
College of Wooster 
Wooster 
Ohio 


EvceNE B. SKOLNIKOFF, Science, Tech- 
nology, and American Foreign Policy. 
Pp. xi, 330. Cambridge, Mass.: M.LT. 
Press, 1967. $8.95. 


Dr. Skolnikoff’s qualifications for writ- 
ing a book about science in government 
are impressive. He served in Washington 
under Dr. James R. Killian, Professor 
George Kistiakowsky, and Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology (M.I.T.) Provost 
Jerome Wiesner, the first three of the 
President’s Special Assistants for Science 
and Technology. As a professor of po- 


litical science at M.I.T., he writes with a — 


fuller awareness than would most natural 
scientists of the implications of these ob- 
servations and experiences for the art of 
government. 

The book centers on the problems of 
establishing and implementing national 
policies with respect to such issues as: (1) 
international co-operation in the use and 
control of the new nuclear and space tech- 
nologies; (2) United States promotion 
abroad of scientific progress, including al- 
liance programs and technical assistance 
programs for developing countries; (3) 
side effects of scientific activity, such as 
environmental alteration and the brain 
drain; (4) the application of scientific 
method and the contributions of the world 
science community to the solution of in- 
ternational problems, especially those with 
important scientific and technological ele- 
ments, such as arms control and disarma- 
ment. 

While the book does not attempt to 
break new ground on the substantive js- 
sues themselves—and could hardly do so 
in view of the wide range of topics cov- 
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ered—it does offer a remarkably well-in-° 


formed and balanced presentation of the 


organizational problems in trying to estab- 


lish a significant representation of science 
and the scientific viewpoint within the ma- 
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chinery of foreign policy formation inside 
the administrative branch of the govern- 
ment, especially within the White House 
and State Department. Mr. Skolnikoff 
writes with good humor, restraint, and 
charity. A far more critical and angry 
book might well have been justified—and 
certainly would have made for more dra- 
matic reading. Nevertheless, the evi- 
dences are here—if often between the 
lines—of a shockingly unimaginative and 
neglectful governmental approach to the 
use of science and scientific expertise in 
foreign policy. 

On only one point does Dr. Skolnikoff’s 
anger show through. In referring to uni- 
lateral experiments threatening to degrade 
the environment, such as nuclear weapons 
testing in the atmosphere and the Project 
Westford—to place a thinly spaced belt of 
copper filaments in orbit—he writes: “It 
is also a measure of this nation’s conceit 
that it has been willing, on its own responsi- 
bility, to tamper in quantum jumps, and 
perhaps irreversibly, with man’s total en- 
vironment.” He underscores the valuable 
precedents that might have been estab- 
Eshed had we been willing to approach 
such decisions in a more co-operative and 
international frame of reference 

He also points out some major instances 
of tremendous opportunities that may have 
been lost in international scientific co-op- 
eration The first of these occurred in 
1959, when the State Department, fearing 
a Russian propaganda coup, reacted nega- 
tively to a Russian proposal shortly after 
Sputnik I for “an international conference 
of scientists under U.N. auspices on the 
question of exchange of experience in the 
study of outer space” As Skolnikoff re- 
veals, a better projection of our own likely 
accomplishment by the time of the con- 
ference might have allayed such fears, and 
we might have gained some real and valu- 
able help if the Russians had chosen to 
demonstrate what progress they had made, 
as well as laying a valuable basis for later 

“co-operation. A second missed oppor- 
tunity came in 1962 after Colonel Glenn’s 
‘orbital flight when Premier Krushchev ex- 
pressed a desire for co-operation in outer 
space. The United States response was 
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largely confned to the relatively minor 
matter of information exchange rather than 
joint research and development programs. 

But the most serious missed opportunity 
came in 1963 after the Russians turned 
down the United States proposal for a 
joint lunar program. At that point a simi- 
lar large-scale offer might have been made 
to western Europe—with possibly enormous 
consequences. Such an offer could possibly 
have maintained the momentum of United 
States-European co-operation, strengthened 
the link between Britain and the Common 
Market, and possibly even prepared the 
ground for a substantial degree of technical 
and economic integration between the 
United States and Europe. 

Many readers, however, will find most 
useful the detailed historieal survey in 
Part IV of the efforts made in tecent years 
to strengthen the scientific expertise avail- 
able to the White House and the State De- 
partment. This authoritative, factual ac- 
count ig saved from dullness by the 
author’s political science organizing frame- 
work, which results in probing questions 
and occasional illuminating generalizations. 
He particularly emphasizes that the State 
Department, and the Foreign Service Staff, 
must have adequate in-house scientific 
competence and cannot safely rely entirely 
on what they can get from other agencies 
or consultants. This reviewer can remem- 
ber serving overseas twenty years ago when 
a principle was just beginning to find ac- 
ceptance in the Foreign Service with re- 
spect to economic competence. One can 
only hope that the diplomats, who still 
tend to regard theirs as the only mission 
of any fundamental importance in the De- 
partment, will take more kindly—-and rap- 
idly—to the new breed of scientist-states- 
men, than they have done to the political 
economists. After reading Skolnikoff, one 
feels sure that United States foreign policy 
will be a lot more successful if they do. 

In a brief concluding chapter on “New 
Imperatives,’ Dr. Skolnikoff refers to the 
new interdependence of nations arising from 
the advent of global technology and the in- 
adequacy of purely national resources to 
support it. He suggests the need for in- 
ternational as well as national support for 
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science and technology, which he hopes 
will also facilitate a measure of interna- 
tional control. Here at least we come to 
“the big picture,” but Dr. Skolnikoff is 
tantalizingly brief. It will clearly require 
another book for him to state at all ade- 
quately his ideas on this subject. Such a 
book promises to be a most interesting one, 
when Dr, Skolnikoff can get around to 
writing it. 
EMILE BENOIT 
Columbia University 


GIDEON RCSENBLUTH. The Canadian 
Economy and Disarmament. Pp. x, 189. 
New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1967. 
$5.50. 


The argument is that “disarmament 
would not craate basically new types of 
economic problems.” The economic mea- 
sures required are like those designed to 
deal with problems of automation, mobil- 
ity, and depressed areas It is “a prelimi- 
nary study”; as the conditions of disarma- 
ment are unpredictable, the author illus- 
trates only the nature and dimensions of 
the problems. What he discovers is reas- 
suring. Defense expenditures are much 
less important in the Canadian economy 
than often assumed and could be diverted 
with profit into socially productive activi- 
ties of the state. Even research and devel- 
opment would expand rather than wither if 
it were redirected to civilian purposes. 

The book is more a tract than a scien- 
tific study. As such it serves a useful pur- 
pose in attracting attention to economic 
questions which should be recognized and 
explored. It would have been more effec- 
tive, however, if it had been directed to- 
wards probable Canadian situations rather 
than the highly improbable setting of gen- 
eral and complete disarmament Major 
governments are committed to General 
Complete Disarmament (GCD), but it is 
doubtful if they seriously believe the path 
to an unarmed world is through the stages 
of disarmament they have put forward 
There is hope of reducing arms, but the 
process is likely to come about unilaterally, 
if reciprocally, and in response to real 
events like war or peace in Vietnam. The 
disarming process in Canada will be the 
product of changes in national policy or 
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the national situation rather than the: ar- 
rival of a universal utopia. 

The need is to study the effects on the 
Canadian economy of certain develop- 
ments which, if not probable, could hap- 
pen. There is the possibility, for example, 
that lesser powers would disengage them- 
Selves from the arms business because it 
is beyond their reach An urgent question 
which concerns Canadians is the economic 
and political consequence of their defense 
productions sharing and development pro- 
grams with the United States. Many Ca- 
nadians believe these involve them in the 
Vietnam war and that their benefit to the 
Canadian economy ties the hands of the 
Canadian government in its Vietnam policy. 
Other Canadians are concerned simply be- 
cause they want to know what will happen 
when the war in Vietnam ends. There are 
both economic and political reasons to study 
the implications for Canada of a major 
cutback of defense production in this set- 
ting—-the more so because confident pro- 
nouncements without benefit cf research 
are being made on all sides of the question. 

The pragmatic approach to disarmament 
may be dismissed as cynical, but the charge 
of cynicism may be more effectively made 
against political and military spokesmen 
who pledge their faith in GCD because they 
know there is no risk of its implementa- 
tion. The argument for looking at real 
and present issues of armaments and eco- 
nomics rather than on apocalyptic situa- 
tions is an argument for progress rather 
than stalemate. 

Joun W. HOLMES 

Director General 

Canadian Institute of 

International Affairs 

Toronto 


Oran R. Younc. Systems of Polttical Sci- 
ence. Pp. xiii, 113 Englewood Cliffs, 
N J: Prentice-Hall, 1968. No price. 
Although time allows a prafession to 

code concisely its diffuse ideas, it is still an 

ambitious undertaking to present and to 
criticize several approaches to the study of 


political science in the small book format, ° 


of a series on the “foundations” of the 
discipline. In order to analyze systems of 
political science, the problem of defining 


poBtical science first must be confronted. 
This is done with the language of systems 
analysis, such as patterns of control and 
pattern maintenance. The approaches dis- 
cussed and evaluated at least resemble a 
systems formulation. 

The most general of the systems ap- 
proaches is, of course, general systems 
theory. Although the social science im- 
port of general systems theory has been 
largely provided by Parsons, this presenta- 
tion is based on a variety of interpreta- 
tions, especially those associated with von 
Bertalanffy. Closely related to this ap- 
proach is structural functional analysis, a 
statement of which Young relies heavily on 
his Princeton colleague, M. Levy. 

The remaining approaches are really 
discussions of specific individuals—Easton 
for input-output analysis, Deutsch for 
“Deutschian” communications theory and 
cybernetics, Lasswell and his eight values 
for distributive analysis, and the familiar 
duo of Bentley and Truman for group 
theory. Snyder, Bruck, and Sapin and 
their decision-making approach receive a 
note, are viewed as dated, and are dis- 
missed as a call to gather case-study data. 

Each of these approaches is briefly cri- 
tiqued in terms of conceptual difficulties 
and incompleteness rather than in terms of 
a consistent framework, such as criteria of 
“usefulness,” a theory, or successful re- 
search. The clarity of the concepts, cul- 
tural bias, omission of important variables, 
and reification of concepts comprise some 
of the dimensions of criticism Elaboration 
of these, however, is sparse. For example, 
the consequences of reification—treating 
that which is analytical as concrete—are 
not pointed out in the context of a spe- 
cific approach. Reification is something 
one ought to avoid. l l 

The significance of approaches in the 
tradition of inquiry is what they produce 
in theory and explanation. An approach is 
a means to some known goal. That goal is 
not made clear. Young states that the 
functions of approaches are to provide a 
basic perspective, to organize phenomena, 


` to produce insights, and to stimulate recog- 
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nition of patterns. He later warns against 
an approach acquiring the status of the- 
ology, and advocates an eclectic selection 
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of approaches. The danger of an ap- 
proach being elevated theologically seems, 
however, less probable than a careful study 
of how well an approach has, indeed, served 
its functions or still less probable than an 
evaluation of research that it has decisively 


- generated. 


HENRY 'TEUNE 
Associate Professor of Political Science 
University of Pennsylvania 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT AND 
HISTORY 


EUGENE H Berwancer The Frontier 
against Slavery: Western Anti-Negro 
Prejudice and the Slavery Extension Con- 
troversy. Pp. viii, 176 Urbana: Uni- 
versity of Illinois Press, 1967. $595. 


The United States is and has been a 
racist society; Eugene Berwanger’s The 
Frontier Against Slavery adds to our un- 
derstanding of the extent and depth of 
American racism. Even when westerners 
opposed slavery, Berwanger contends, they 
did so because they despised Negroes, not 
because they had moral scruples about 
slavery. Westerners simply wanted to bar 
all Negroes—slave or free—from their 
states. In a peculiar perversion of the 
American sense of mission, frontier resi- 
dents claimed that the West had to be pre- 
served for free white men. In the words 
of Peter Burnett—who later served as 
governor of California: “We are in a new 
world, under most favorable circumstances, 
and we wish to avoid most of those evils 
that have so much afflicted the United 
States and other countries.” For the sake 
of western purity, therefore, “the object is 
to keep clear of that most troublesome 
class of population ” 

Although Berwanger acknowledges that 
not all western opposition to the extension 
of slavery was based on Negrophobia, his 
exclusive concern with this form of anti- 
slavery thought seems to deny the existence 
of any genuine, humanitarian antislavery 
movement in the West Berwanger even 
ascribes anti-Negro feelings to the famed 
abolitionist, Owen Lovejoy—a charge which 
is belied by Lovejoy’s recent biography. 
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A major theme of <he book is Ber- 
wanger’s claim that manv of the settlers of 
the Plains and the Far West picked up 
their hatred of the Negro during a period 
of residence in the Old Northwest. Al- 
though the author clearly demonstrates the 
hostility to the Negro exhibited by the 
legislatures of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, 
he does not explain adequately why these 
states were peculiar in the level of their 
hostility to the Negro. Moreover, it is 
not at all clear that these states were more 
anti-Negro than Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey, both of which seriously considered 
bills to exclude,Negro immigrants. Ber- 
wanger alsc fails to explain the apparent 
fluctuations in anti-Negro feeling. For ex- 
ample, why did Ohio repeal its Black code 
in 1849, and why did the states of the Old 
Northwest ‘often pass harsh, anti-Negro 
laws and then neglect to enforce them? 

The Frontier Agcinse Slavery is obvi- 
ously the product of painstaking research in 
primary source materials, but it is marred 
by an awkward anc scmetimes confusing 
presentation. Despite stylistic difficulties, 
however, this book presents a great deal of 
useful information about an important as- 
pect of the controversy over the extension 
of slavery. 

ARTHUR ZILVERSMIT 

Departmant of History 

Lake Forest College 


Louis HEREN. The New American Com- 
monwealih. Pp. xv, 366. New York: 
Harper & Row, 1968 $7.95, 


The title cf this book is significant in its 
deliberate reminder of James Bryce’s classic 
commentary on American government. 
Mr. Heren like Bryce, is an Englishman, a 
journalist with some years of residence in 
the United States, an astute and sympa- 
thetic observer of our American institu- 
tions, but also, as an Englishman, able to 
make objective analyses and continual com- 
parisons with the British system. Mr. 
Heren insists, however, that his book is 
“not so much an attempt to bring Bryce up 
to date as a report on how American po- 
litical institutions and che political process 
have adapted to the third and challenging 
era that began in crisis’—that is, Franklin 
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Roosevelt’s New Deal. The distinction be- 
tween Bryce and Heren is also indicated by 
the fact that Bryce’s commentary had 123 
chapters, while Heren’s has nine. Never- 
theless, in respect to the matters with 
which it deals, this shorter commentary 
may well be considered as a supplement to 
Bryce. 

Heren’s nine chapters deal, in three parts, 
with the presidency, Congress, the Supreme 
Court, Departments of State and Defense, 
the National Security Council, the states 
and cities—-essentially the federal system— 
political parties and elections, and the peo- 
ple. Included as appendices are the Con- 
stitution and useful “vital statistics” with 
respect to the states and territories. All 
this indicates the rather limited coverage, 
especially by contrast with Bryce. Ten of 
the twelve executive departments are omit- 
ted from specific treatment, although some 
are mentioned incidentally here and there; . 
the civil service and the problems of ad- 
ministration are scarcely noticed, although 
the White House staff—the King’s Men— 
is carefully analyzed; the emphasis is on 
national security, foreign policy, and the 
increasingly powerful presidency (“I can 
think of no better way of closing this book 
than with the old English toast suitably 
amended in order not to offend American 
republican sensibilities: The President, God 
Bless Him”). 

The “Heren Theory,” as he himself calls 
it, is that the American presidency has 
become “a latter-day version of a British 
medieval monarchy,” and it must be said 
that, repugnant as such a theory may be to 
most of us, it is well argued at any rate, 
Mr. Heren analyzes brilliantly the presi- 
dential office, its powers and authority 
He does almost equally well with Congress 
and the Supreme Court and the other in- 
stitutions, particularly the National Se- 
curity Council. He is unusually perceptive 
in his observations; he understands better 
than many American writers the problems 
of the State Department and the relations 
between defense and foreign policy. He 
seems even to have a good grasp of our 
somewhat complicated two-party system, 
which he calls a “one-and-a-half party 
system,” a characterization hardly accepta- 
ble to Republicans but perhaps not com- 
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pletely umrealistic. He writes with fine 
literary style, and he is generally accurate. 

A few errors or erroneous implications 
. may be noted. He implies, for example, 
that not all states have yet adopted the 
direct primary (p. 272), although the last 
state (Connecticut) did so in 1955. The 
statement that the Democrats had “2,316 
voting delegates” in their 1964 National 
Convention (p. 279) misses the point that 
there were in that Convention 2,316 votes, 
but 3,052 delegates to cast those votes, plus 
2,208 alternates, for a total Convention of 
5,260. In the 1968 Convention the Demo- 
crats will have at least 3,099 delegates, to 
cast 2,622 votes, and a total Convention of 
at least 5,611. The Republicans exercise 
considerably more restraint, but the situa- 
tion is such that this reviewer cannot share 
Mr. Heren’s enthusiasm for this method of 
nominating the President. In general, 
however, the book is so good that one 
could wish Mr. Heren had approached 
Bryce in analyzing the whole of American 
government instead of some of its outstand- 
ing features. 

CLARENCE A. BERDAHL 
Professor Emeritus of Political Science 
University of Illinois 


RANDALL B. Riptey. Party Leaders in the 
House of Representatives. Pp. x, 221. 
Washington, D.C.: Brookings Institution, 
1967. $6.75. 

Various studies, especially those analyz- 
ing roll-call votes, have long confirmed 
that party is the single most influential 
factor affecting the behavior of members 
of the Congress. Only a few studies have 
been made about how party leaders or- 
ganize and function. The more extensive 
of these were published four or more dec- 
ades ago. 

This book fills an important gap for 
students of the Congress by providing a 
comprehensive study of party leadership 
in the House of Representatives since 
1861. Utilizing historical materials, roll- 
cali analysis, interviews, and on-the-scene 
. observations, the author portrays and ana- 
“Iyzes the activity of the party leaders—the 
Speaker, Majority Leader, Minority Leader, 
Majority Whip, and Minority Whip—as 
they interact with other elements of the 
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party leadership—caucuses, committee 
chairmen, and the like—to affect the in- 
ternal operations and legislative perform- 
ance of the House. 

Focusing first on the evolution of party 
machinery between 1861 and 1967, the 
author then analyzes leadership functions 
and patterns, the techniques used by party 
leaders in the 1960’s, the responsiveness of 
party adherents to leadership, and how the 
leaders cope with competitors seeking to 
influence the behavior of members. 
Throughout, the author effectively utilizes 
tables to summarize factual material, such 
as lists of leaders since 1861, and to por- 
tray various aspects of leadership behavior 
and effectiveness. 

The best sections of the book are those 
based on the interviews and other data 
gathered by the author in the period from 
1963 into 1967. Here we are provided 
with a lively, insider’s account of the be- 
havior of Republican and Democratic lead- 
ers by a skilled political scientist. The use 
of historical materials, partly because of 
their scarcity, is less successful. 

In the author’s view, the party leaders 
over a century have performed well as 
agencies for facilitating House responsive- 
ness to the nation’s needs and for manag- 
ing orderly legislative resolution of public 
policy conflicts. They “have demonstrated 
a great capacity for change in response to 
internal and external conditions that 
threaten order and efficiency in the legis- 
lative process” (p. 195). 

One can accept these conclusions but 
still doubt whether the Congressional party 
leadership has responded adequately and 
rapidly enough to the extraordinary po- 
litical and other changes in American soci- 
ety and in the relationships of the United 
States to the world. 

As the author notes, the performance of 
the Congress and its future prospects must 
be analyzed in a broader context of the 
behavior of other elements in the legisla- 
tive process and of the executive branch. 
Here we have only part of the picture of 
Congressional party leadership and a valu- 
able one. One looks forward to other 
studies of party leadership in preparation, 
including one by the author, which cover 
the House and the Senate and probe more 
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intensively into the behavior of the ma- 
jority and the minority. 

Once scarce, scholarly studies on the 
Congress are now happily burgeoning. 
With the knowledge and insight provided, 
Congressional leaders and scholars may 
perhaps join to combine description and 
analysis with diagnosis and prescription in 
a major effort to ensure a healthy and vital 
future role for the Congress. 

HOoLBERT N. CARROLL 

Professor oi Political Science 

University of Pittsburgh 


E. R. Norman. , The Conscience of the 
State in North America. Pp. 199. New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 1968. 
$6.50. 


An alliance’ of religious dissent with 
radical constitutionalism has produced 
among English-speaking peoples in North 
America a relationship of church and state 
which closely resembles church-state rela- 
tionships in Britain, A comparative study 
of the changes leading from established 
churches toward strict state neutrality in 
matters of religion reveals some surprising 
similarities in the United States, Canada, 
Newfoundland, Great Britain, and Ireland. 
Although this evolution had its origins in 
seventeenth-century political and religious 
controversies, the most important steps 
along the road to freedom of religion and 
the separation of church and state were 
taken in the late eighteenth century and 
throughout the nineteenth. Church-state 
issues continue, of course, to trouble the 
twentieth century in which religious educa- 
tion has been much debated as a subject of 
instruction in public schools. 

E. R. Norman, Assistant Lecturer in 
History at Jesus College, Cambridge Uni- 
versity, has undertaken a survey of the 
historical events which fall into similar 
patterns of church-state relationships with- 
in each of the countries he has chosen to 
study, because the religious denominations 
involved in the controversies were and are 
sO similar in each of the countries and the 
legal and political ideas of the contestants 
were all grounded in the English common 
law and English constitutionalism. 

The title of the book does not, unfor- 
tunately, indicate clearly the scope of the 
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narrative. Evidently, the title was sug- 
gested by some remarks of William E. 
Gladstone in a letter to John Henry New- 
man about 1845: “The state cannot be 
said now to have a conscience, but the 
state still continues to act in many ways 
as if it had a conscience.” This statement, 
incidentally, about church-state relation- 
ships in Victorian England makes a point 
which Mr. Norman dwells on again and 
again in his book—that is, the incomplete- 
ness of the separation of religious institu- 
tions from the civil governments in the 
British Isles and in America. 

And this vague, “unofficial establish- 
ment,” if one may be allowed the expres- 
sion, might easily emerge in any English- 
speaking country agitated by denomina- 
tional attacks on established churches. For 
the dissenters, whatever their denomina- 
tion, have aimed not so much at creating a 
purely secular state as a government under 
which all religions would enjoy equality in 
matters of financial support by the state 
and particularly in the treatment of educa- 
tional institutions. 

After examining disputes between dis- 
senters and conservatives in the United 
States, Canada, and the Maritime Prov- 
inces, Mr. Norman turns to the results, 
noting survivals of “state confessionalism,”’ 
the defensive position of the Roman Catho- 
lic church under severe attack in the nine- 
teenth century, the increasingly important 
role of laymen, particularly as trustees of 
religions corporations, and finally the com- 
promises on state financial aid to denomi- 
national schools in Great Britain, Canada, 
and the United States 

In America, as Mr. Norman sees it, the 
States all settled at first on permitting the 
teaching of what the British called “com- 
mon Christianity” and what Horace Mann, 
the advocate of public education in Massa- 
chusetts (ca. 1839-1848), called the “com- 
mon core” of Christianity. This activity 
created “the unofficial establishment of 
national protestantism in the United States” 
in the middle of the nineteenth century. ° 

The Roman Catholic response after 1840 
created a large number of parochial 
schools. By 1961 the number had grown 
to 10,132. But the Catholics have yet to 
achieve a satisfactory relationship within 
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From The University of Michigan Press 


Kenneth E. Boulding September 
BEYOND ECONOMICS: Essays on Society, Religion, and Ethics 


A brilliant collection of interrelated essays, revealing paths of Boulding’s intellectual 
development during the last two decades. Included are sections on “Economics,” 
“General Systems and Society,” “Religion and Ethics,” and “Towards Polities.” By 
the author of The Image and other well-known works. $9.50 


Louis A. Ferman, Joyce L. Kombluh, and Alan Haber, Editors « August 
POVERTY IN AMERICA: A Book of Readings 
Revised and Enlarged 


The completely up-to-date edition of this basic primer, described when it first 

appeared as “the most valuable work yet published since this latest redis ey 

of poverty in the land of plenty” (he New beaten) hardbound PI . 
paperbound 75 





S. J. Behrman, Leslie Corsa, and Ronald Freedman, Editors danuary 1969 
FERTILITY AND FAMILY PLANNING: A World View 

A comprehensive account of the practical and scientific aspects of the problem of 
population, considered by some of the leading scholars and policy experts in ne so 


COUNTRIES OF DECISION—The first four volumes of the distinguished and widely 
acclaimed serles, The Unlversity of Michigan History of The Modern World, now 
avallable in revised, enlarged, and updated editions. 


J. Fred Rippy October 

LATIN AMERICA ; 

A total history of the people of Latin America—political, economic, and cultural— 
which focuses on the many forces that are so drastically changing the Latin American 
way of life, $10.0 


Warren B. Walsh October 
RUSSIA AND THE SOVIET UNION 
Professor Walsh expertly describes the rapid metamorphosis of the Russian nation, 
from an agriculturally onented society into a mighty industrial power, and Includes 
material on the personalities, policies, and Ideologies of contemporary Russia. $10.00 


William Yale October 
THE NEAR EAST 


This new edition, which surveys the history of the Near East since 1800, analyzes 
the Arab-Israeli conflicts and discusses the developments and confrontations in the 
Near Eastern countries and the role played by the U.S. and U.S.S.R. $8.50 


Nathaniel Peffer October 
Revised by Claude A, Buss 

THE FAR EAST i : 

A detailed examination of-the critical events of recent years—in China, Korea, 
Japan, and Indochina. Professor Buss includes descriptions of the leaders—past and 
present—of the two Vietnam republics, and American involvement is traced and 
analyzed, $8.50 
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the framework of public elucation, In Mr. 
Rorman's opinion, the difficulty traces back 
te Catholic disagreement with an essential 


„< penise of common Christianity: “that it 


wa: possible to separate secular instruction 
from religious truth’ (p. 141). The re- 
sults of legal tests and Catholic pressures 
have led toward teaching about religion 
and “released time” programs at external 
religious centers, but many issues remain 
unresolved; for example, school-bus trans- 
portation has recently stirred up contro- 
versy between Catholics and non-Catholics. 

Mr. Norman concludes that relationships 
between church and state in North Amer- 
ica have moved from the stage of “public 


confessionalism” to the establishment of- 


nonsectarian Christianity, and most re- 
cently, have begun an advance towards 
stricter neutrality on the part of the state. 
Neutrality, however, has not yet been 
reached. 

The author has written about sensitive 
and controversial subjects without reveal- 
ing bias. He has examined an extensive 
body of literature on church-state relation- 
ships and conveniently presents this in a 
bibliography. Whatever his religious affli- 
ation, if any, it is not apparent to this 
reader. 

Mr. Norman has accomplished what he 
set out to do. He has shown that the ex- 
perience of people in the United States has 
not been unique: church-state relationships 
in Canada and in Britain have followed a 
parallel course of development. Many 
similarities can be attributed to a common 
acceptance of common ideas of religious 
liberty and political liberty. In the Eng- 
Esh-speaking Atlantic community, religious 
pluralism allied with common law notions 
of legal rights and produced a compromise 
between complete establishment and strict 
state neutrality. 

ARTHUR R. Hocus 

Associate Professor of History 

Indiana University 


MALCOLM E. JEWELL. Legislative Repre- 
sentation in the Contemporary South. 
Pp. x, 141. Durham, N.C.: Duke Uni- 
versity Press, 1967. $5.50. 

Readers of Malcolm Jewell’s latest book 
may find two aspects of it slightly mis- 
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leading. First, the slimness of the volume 
is no measure of the research effort and 
substantial findings included in it. Second, 
the title is somewhat broader than the 
content, since he concentrates entirely on 
the electoral politics of state legislative 
representation in the South and does not 
discuss the internal politics of the legis- 
latures, 

The central focus of the book is on fac- 
tors associated with degrees of competi- 
tiveness in primaries and general elections. 
For reasons of convenience of sources, 
Jewell confines his inquiry to eight states: 
Louisiana, Alabama, South Carolina, Flor- 
ida, Kentucky, Tennessee, Texas, and North 
Carolina. Starting with models of partisan 
and nonpartisan systems, Jewell examines 
electoral competitiveness in these states in 
terms of the way in which cdmpetitive fac- 
tors help to fulfill the requirements of the 
models, This method allows him to ex- 
amine a wide variety of standard hypothe- 
ses about various influences on the extent 
of party, factional, and other forms of com- 
petition for legislative seats. 

The book is an extraordinarily tight one; 
Jewell is sparse on broad explanatory back- 
ground and concise in his statement of 
what he has tested and the results. He is 
also appropriately cautious in generalizing, 
although he worked from extensive collec- 
tions of aggregate data and supplemented 
these data effectively with such survey 
research materials as are available. This 
compactness makes it difficult to summarize 
his principal findings without either dis- 
torting them or overlooking some of the 
more important ones. In general, primary 
competition is, as might be expected, lower 
as two-party competition is higher, al- 
though the growing metropolitanism of the 
South affects this result to some extent by 
increasing competition both in primaries 
and in general elections. The extreme com- 
plexity of the electoral arrangements at- 
tendant on the long-standing tendency to 
one-partyism in the South makes it ex- 
tremely difficult to isolate the influence on 
competitiveness of various factors, such as 
rotational agreements, incumbency, types 
of districts, and local and state-wide slat- 
ing. Nonetheless, Jewell has attempted to 
examine all of these and other features of 
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the system—or lack thereol—and carefully 
delineates his conclusions. 

The longest and most interesting chapter 
is on “Factionalism and Legislative Slat- 
ing.” Louisiana, on the one hand, with 
the most fully developed bifactional sys- 
tem, at least until 1960, is the most com- 
petitive of all the states studied, and the 
evidence tends to show that the slating 
practice there was a factor in the enlarge- 
ment of competition. On the other hand, 
Kentucky, where the factions are extremely 
personalized, and Texas, where slating is 
zased more on interest grouping than on 
factionalism, fall into the bottom half of 
the general competitive scale. At the same 
time, both of the latter two states are 
much more affected by the possibility of 
the development of a two-party system 
than are Louisiana or Alabama, which are 
et the top of the competitive index. The 
South still falls short of the model of 
two-party competitiveness, largely because 
the potential Republican sources of sup- 
port remair. confined to certain well-defined 
areas of the various states. Even the most 
developed bifactional system falls consid- 
erably short of producing a substitute for 
two-party competitiveness, and all the 
states fall a long way short of the model 
of an effectively working nonpartisan rep- 
resentative structure. 

Jewell is exceedingly modest in under- 
stating the breadth of his own findings and 
in asserting the extent of the work still to 
be done in voter motivation as a basis for 
expanding some of his conclusions. But he 
has certainly made the most of the sources 
that are available and has provided a host 
of suggested areas for detailed exploration 
of a problem that should be receiving more 
attention than it is. 

WrtiiamM C. Havarp 

Professor and Chairman 

Department of Government 

Univers:ty of Massachusetts 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON. The Papers of 
Alexander Hamilton, Vol. XII. July 
1792-October 1792; Vol XIII: Novem- 
ber 1792-February 1793. Edited by 
Harold C. Syrett, in association with 
Jacob E Cooke, and assisted by Jean G 
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Cooke, Cara-Louise Miller, DorotHy 
Twohig, and Patricia Syrett Pp. xxx, 
1,297. New York. Columbia University 
Press, 1967. $22.50. 


The latest pair of volumes in the ma- 
jestic Syrett-Cooke edition cover a period 
of only eight months, from July 1792 to 
February 1793. These lie at the mid-point 
of Hamilton’s tenure as Secretary of the 
Treasury. The great reports on funding 
and assumption, on an excise bill, on a 
national bank, and on the encouragement 
of manufactures were behind him The 
brilliance and importance of the man were 
not in dispute. Harvard University gave 
him an honorary degree, in company with 
John Hancock and Samuel Adams, citing 
him as a gentleman “highly distinguished 
in the literary and political world, . . . to 
whose wisdom and unremitted exertions 
these United States owe so much of their 
present tranquility and prosperity, and the 
national respectability.” But though Fed- 
eralist admirers might sing his praises, his 
enemies were all the more determined to 
crush Hamilton, if necessary, by employing 
what they deemed to be his own unscrupu- 
lous tactics. The lines of hostility were 
drawn. Hamilton was engaged in pseu- 
donymous newspaper battles with the Jef- 
fersonian Antifederalists. Within the gov- 
ernment, President Washington umpired a 
ferocious controversy over Hamiltonian 
policies. Hamilton’s defense, in August, 
1792, occupies thirty pages in this new 
edition. It and his reply to charges of 
malfeasance leveled in Congress by Wil- 
liam B. Giles—which rounds off Vol. XIII 
—demonstrate not only Hamilton’s superb 
gift for exposition but his ability to sum- 
mon up astonishing reserves of energy. 
Giles and other antagonists had planned to 
pass censure resolutions so late in the ses- 
sion that he would be unable to counter 
them. His apparent silence, while Congress 
was in recess, would then appear to the 
ordinary voter as proof of guilt. But Ham- 
ilton confounded his detractors by promptly 
producing a financial statement so meticu- 
lous that the resolutions were defeated. 

In between he was concerned with the 
minutiae of office—loan contracts, revenue 
cutters, beacon boats for the Delaware 
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River, and so on—that make dull reading 
in themselves yet possess a kind of vivid- 
ness in bringing to life the everyday world 
eof the Treasury Secretary. He had many 
correspondents and dealt with them swiftly 
and decisively, When the occasion de- 
manded, he could turn out a surprisingly 
grammatical letter in French—a talent 
which, as he derisively maintained, was 
more than could be said of Jefferson’s pet 
appointee as State Department “trans- 
lator,” the poet-polemicist Philip Freneau. 
He worked busily on behalf of the Society 
for Establishing Useful Manufactures, and 
kept himself informed of developments in 
the growing “Whiskey Insurrection” of 
western Pennsylvania. Nor, of course, was 
he indifferent to the fortunes of the Fed- 
eralist party. Still on reasonably good 
terms with Vice-President John Adams, he 
pulled strings in order to improve Adams’s 
chances of re-election in 1792. “There 
was a time,” said Hamilton, “when I should 
have ballanced [sic] between Mr. Jefferson 
& Mr. Adams: but I now view the former 
as a man of sublimated & paradoxical imagi- 
nation—cherishing notions incompatible 
with regular and firm government.” He 
was even more anxious to persuade George 
Washington to make “a further sacrifice of 
your tranquility and happiness to the public 
good,” hinting that the President might 
then retire before his second term was 
aver. It would be interesting to know 
whether: this idea of presidential “abdica- 
tion” has ever been seriously considered— 
indeed, whether Hamilton himself was 
serious. One of the fascinations of the man 
is that his sincerity is never in much doubt 
yet rarely beyond all doubt. -He could 
retort that the same uncertainty surrounds 
the maneuvers of his enemies, in these 
crucial months. 
Marcus CUNLIFFE 
Professor of American History 
and Institutions 
University of Sussex 
England 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. The Papers of 
Benjamin Franklin, Vol XI: January 1 
through December 31, 1764. Edited by 
‘Leonard W. Labaree, with the assistance 
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of Helen C. Boatfield, and James H, 

Hutson.. Pp. xxviii, 593. , New Haven, 

Conn.: : Yale University, Press; 1967, 

$15.00, ' . 

The year 1764 was Franklin’s ‘most im- 
portant, most ‘significant, year to date, 
though probably not the most interesting 
either for him or his admirers today. For 
at the end of that year he made -a mdve in 
living that was to change him from a pro- 
vincial to-an -Englishman, naturalized in 
spirit at least, and because of his new 
contacts, a‘ citizen of the world along with 
many other English intellectuals. He in- 
tended ‘to be gone only a short while, but 
he did not return until 1775. The forces 
back of this change in circumstance are 
clearly enédugh ‘defined by the documents 
and letters which have sur¥ived.. He had, 
up to this time, been a very active pro- 
vincial politician, identifying himself with 
the democratic element and those who were 
antagonistic to the proprietary interests of 
the Penn family. At the very end of this 
year, he was sent by the assembly as- agent 
to England to help the regular agent, Rich- 
ard Jackson, in a drive to get Pennsylvania 
made a royal province. This volume is 
about the various problems and antipathies 
of this drive, and it also reflects, as the 
volumes all do, the private life and in- 
terests and friends of this remarkable early 
American. 

His stand on the proprietary type of 
province was expressed over and over 
again in crises which arose in the Pennsyl- 
vania assembly, usually over defense prob- 
lems or taxation of proprietary lands. The 
attitude of the proprietors on these and 
similar matters affected Franklin’s ideas 
about the powers of the proprietors in any 
governmental affairs. As so often hap- 
pened, he seemed clear enough in his mind 
and in his ideas as to what the original 
charter specified, but all too often his ar- 
guments were more sophistic than accurate. 
And he attacked, not only the Penn pro- 
prietary, but the charter type, whether 
proprietary or corporation, and cited the 
people of Maryland as wanting to get od 
of their proprietary charter. That a family 
or any other small group like a corporation 
should own a great stretch of-colonial ter- 
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titory inhabited by many people seemed all 
wrong. And there was much to be said for 
nis point of view, particularly concerning 
Pennsylvania, whose charter lacked the 
palatinate provision. But in the long run, 
the real difficulty was that Franklin’s 
temperament was such that he could not 
brook authority over him, unless its reach 
was far off. 

His private and persoral interests were 
most uncommon for a man of his lower 
middle-class origin, stemming from a natu- 
ral genius which had given him a tremen- 
dous intellectual curiosity and an acquisi- 
tive approach to learning in various fields. 
That his experiments ani writings should 
have brought him real distinction, enough 
that the great university of Oxford should 
honor him, seemed almost too much for his 
enemies at home to believe and tempted 
them to strike at what they thought was 
his hypocrisy and dishonesty, accusing him 
in the newspapers of tuying or begging 
honorary degrees from colleges and wni- 
versities. This volume gives the lie to 
that, in recording the many evidences of 
his contribution to general knowledge in 
such ways as the items he picked up here 
and there, for Harvard College library and 
museum, and the correspondence he carried 
on with men of research in other countries, 
as well as England and the colonies. 
Among other things, he seemed to have 
been chiefly responsible for getting John 
Bartram recognized at court for his im- 
portant achievement in botany, by his ap- 
pointment as king’s botanist. 

One cannot overestimate the real con- 
tribution of the editors in giving their 
readers the whole of several long docu- 
ments of Franklin’s, written and published 
in behalf of some cause which he consid- 
ered great and important. This applies 
particularly to the pamphlet, “A Narrative 
of the Late Massacres,” an account of the 
murder of friendly Indians by angry fron- 
tiersmen, “Explanatory Remarks on the 
Assembly’s Resolves,” concerning royaliz- 
ing the province, “Cocl Thoughts on the 
Present Situation af cur Public Affairs,” 
and his long preface in “The Speech of 
Joseph Galloway,” on the same subject. 
Franklin was long-winded but deadly in his 
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criticisms and insults when the whole cotld 
be surveyed. To make the reading easier, 
the editors have carefully explained in 
scholarly footnotes the connections and, 
factors involved at each stage of the argu- 
ment, This material will be of inestimable 
value for studies on the proprietary type of 
colony. 
VI0LA F. BARNES 
Professor Emeritus of History 
Mount Holyoke College 


Wooprow Witson. The Papers of Wood- 
row Wilson, Vol. IV: 1885. Edited by 
Arthur S. Link, in association with John 
Wells Davidson and David W. Hirst, in 
consultation with T. H. Vail Motter, 
and assisted by John E. Little and Wil- 
liam M. Leary, Jr., with a contribution 
by Jean MacLanhlan. Pp. 758. Prince- 
ton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1968. $15.00, 

One question this series raises is how it 
differs from other, comparable collections. 
Thus, The Letters of Theodore Roosevelt, 
issued 1951-1954, contributed more to 
understanding in potential than in actual- 
ity. The present series promises to ac- 
complish more. The difference seems to 
be, aside from the greater scope of the 
present work, that Roosevelt’s reputation, 
and his decline from vital significance to a 
patronized “Teddy,” can be clearly charted 
and defined. He was a public figure from 
early youth. Henry F. Pringle’s Theodore 
Roosevelt (1931) wrote him down largely 
as an opportunist, and much of the writing 
derogating Progressivism and muckraking in 
effect derogated him as well. Wilson’s 
Progressivism has suffered less, and his 
role of war leader is too intimately re- 
lated to that of peace prophet to permit 
an easy contempt. But most important, 
Wilson’s life and career prior to the 1910’s 
were simply too little fathomed to be gen- 
eralized. Much about them, therefore, as 
displayed in the present Papers, come be- 
fore us as essentially new. 

Thus, the present volume presents a 
definitive version of his book, Congressional | 
Government (1885). It received fifteen’ 
printings by 1900 and was a landmark in 
his development. Yet it is clearly an his- 
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torical document, of little current interest; 
or, rather, of less interest for what it says, 
than for what it says of Wilson and his 
„time. The many notes and evidence show 
his “scholarship” as secondary to his feel- 
ings that he has it in him to be a leader 
and to move people through oratory and 
writing (pp. 245, 304). He even notes: “I 
should make a capital hack-writer!” 

But what cause does Wilson wish to lead 
and agitate? Several of the valuable re- 
views of Congressional Government repro- 
duced derogate it as shallow or inaccurate. 
But none directly perceives it to be an 
attack on Republican Reconstruction. 
Here is Wilson’s outstanding achievement. 
He is creating a method, an approach. 
Estimable northern as well as southern re- 
viewers welcomed Wilson’s praise of the 
British Cabinet system as forcing responsi- 
ble government and open debate. This 
was Wilson’s cause, originally conceived as 
a campaign, but more cautiously developed 
as an inquiry into American wants Wil- 
son thought us at the mercy of Congres- 
sional committees, and so subject to court- 
packing and corruption. George F. Hoar 
revealed errors and misinterpretations in 
his pages; but, in effect, more readers ap- 
proved of Wilson than disapproved. More 
helped than hindered. Gamaliel Bradford’s 
Nation review (p. 236) of Congressional 
Government, and subsequent correspond- 
ence, emphasized problems of organiza- 
tion and law. But Bradford did not under- 
stand. Wilson was a southerner, whose 
task it was to find some means for making 
the southern cause the nation’s cause. His 
concern was not with organization so much 
as it was with power. 

Much of the present volume, as the edi- 
tors observe, complete matters undertaken 
in volumes two and three. Wilson and 
Ellen Louise Axson are finally married, 
their letters to the last revelatory of vital 
attitudes and hopes. Wilson makes crucial 
decisions: not to give up his Bryn Mawr 
College appointment in favor of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, not to undertake a 
history of North Carolina, though for the 


*, highly regarded American Commonwealth 


Series. Prospects for public service are 
discouragingly far off, but Wilson is plan- 
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ful and hard-working, and sustained by his 
Ellen’s faith in him. 
Louis FILLER 
Professor of History 
Antioch College 
Yellow Springs 
Ohio 


GLYNDON VAN DUvESEN. William Henry 
Seward. Pp. xi, 666. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1967. $12.50. 


There has long been a need for an in- 
depth biography of William H. Seward, 
one of the most significant political lead- 
ers of the mid-nineteenth century. Dr. 
Van Duesen’s earlier studies on the lives 
of some of Seward’s contemporaries gave 
evidence of the quality of scholarship he 
brought to this book. R 

The research on which Wilhum Henry 
Seward is based was prodigious. The most 
important primary source was the Seward 
Papers, a collection of 150,000 items ac- 
quired a few years ago by the University of 
Rochester. However, a careful look at 
the Notes and the Bibliography—they com- 
prise some eighty pages at the end of the 
volume—reveals that the author consulted 
many other collections in the United States 
and abroad. Dr. Van Duesen used his 
wealth of material in pursuit of two ob- 
jectives: “to portray as accurately as pos- 
sible the career and personality of an ex- 
traordinary man,” and “to show Seward’s 
place in the times in which he lived.” He 
has reached both goals, although perhaps 
the first was more completely realized than 
the second. 

As a young lawyer, in the period when 
party politics was largely factional, Seward 
leaned toward the Jeffersonian Republicans, 
but by the time he was elected Governor 
of New York in 1838 he was a Whig. The 
account of his early political battles shows 
him as a shrewd politician. Long before 
Seward went to the United States Senate 
in 1849, he was deeply involved in the 
antislavery movement. He became one of 
the ablest spokesmen challenging the posi- 
tion of the South during the 1850’s. 

Seward’s service as Secretary of State in 
the Lincoln and Johnson Administrations 
furnished the material for the most signifi- 
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cant discussion in this biography. His re- 
lations with both Lincoln and Johnson are 
subjected to critical analysis. In summing 
up the Secretary’s contributions in the 
field of diplomacy, the author claims that 
“Seward’s vision,... was of an expan- 
sion of American power and place that 
meant world leadership. In seeking the 
realization of his dream he pointed the way 
for the acquisition of the Virgin Islands, 
the building of the Panama Canal, the Good 
Neighbor policy towerd Latin America, 
the Open Door in the Orient and the open 
door at home” (p. 549). These are sweep- 
ing claims, but the evidence cited here 
fully supports thern. 

Dr. Van Duesen has not neglected the 
personal life of his subject. The figure 
that emerges frpm this long book is some- 
thing Jess°than heroic Many relationships 
are explored, none more tragic than that 
with his beautiful but neurotic wife. Stu- 
dents of American history will welcome 
this full, objective treatment of the life 
and career of one of our most important 
Secretaries of State. 

GEORGE OSBORN 

Professor of Social Science and History 

University of Florida 


Wririam C. Harris. Presidential Recon- 
striction in Mississippi. Pp x, 279 
Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University 
Press, 1967. $8.00. 


When the Civil War ended, in 1865, the 
rulers in Washington were confronted with 
a situation which they had been talking 
about from almost the beginning of the 
conflict and on which they had made some 
progress: Wha: was the constitutional po- 
sition of the Confederate States—-were 
they in the Union or out? Without wait- 
ing for Congress to meet in regular session 
the following December or without calling 
it into special session, President Andrew 
Johnson proceeded to deal with the situa- 
tion as falling within :he executive power. 
He appointed William L. Sharkey provi- 
sional governor of Mississippi for the pur- 
pose of calling a constitutional convention 
to revise the state constitution in order to 
make it conform to the results of the war 
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and to set up a permanent state govern- 
ment. The Presidential Plan of Recon- 
struction was to be as simple as this. 

The constitution was to be revised to, 


nullify the secession ordinance, declare the ™ 


slaves free, repudiate Confederate debts, 
ratify the Thirteenth Amendment, and give 
a limited suffrage to the freedmen. Al- 
though the convention did not accept the 
last three points, a new government was 
established with Benjamin G. Humphreys 
as permanent governor; and after a short 
hesitation President Johnson accepted this 
government. 

This book, Presidential Reconstruction tn 
Mississippi, is concerned with the progress 
of Mississippi during the next two years 
(1865-1867); and the author, William C. 
Harris, who teaches history at Millsaps 
College, in Jackson, has done well by his 
subject. His account is objective and 
balanced, neither running off into the ex- 
tremes of the revisionist school of modern 
writing on the Reconstruction period nor 
following in the footsteps of the so-called 
Dunning School. This is the first book 
devoted entirely to presidential Recon- 
struction in any state. Heretofore, this pe- 
riod has been passed over quickly by Re- 
construction writers to take up in detail 
either to commend or most frequently to 
condemn the extremes of Congressional Re- 
construction, which followed. 

Mississippi was the ideal state for the 
treatment of this period. It was the first 
state to hold a constitutional convention 
after the war, and in a sense it pointed the 
way for the other former Confederate 
States, especially since it was first to 
wrestle with the problem of the newly 
freed slaves. Its “Black Code” has gen- 
erally been pointed to as the worst enacted 
by any of the Southern states; but the 
author points out that some of it never 
went into effect, because either the mili- 
tary authorities or the Mississippians them- 
selves ignored it, and it was soon thrown 
out when Congressional Reconstruction was 
imposed on the state. 

This book is devoted almost entirely to 


the political and economic developments, -’ 


as these were the immediate concern of 
the people during the short time the state 


was under the Johnson plan. The author 
concludes with this wise observation: 
“Mississippi, in effect, needed a Marshall 
lan after the Civil War if it expected to 
regain economic parity with the Northern 
states. It received no such aid—and eco- 
nomic doldroms settled over the state 
which were not broken until the age of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt.” The publishers 
designed the book in an attractive format; 
and there are included the photographs of 
the leading personalities of the period, two 
maps, and a frontispiece line drawing, 
which is left to the imaginatidn as to what 
its meaning is. 
E. MERTON COULTER 
Regents Professor Emeritus of History 
University of Georgia 


Aupert A, BLUM. Drafted Or Deferred: 
Practices Past and Present. Pp. 245. 
Ann Arbor: Bureau of Industrial Rela- 
tions, Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration, University of Michigan, 
1967. $8.00. 


For those interested in the problems of 
the Selective Service, Albert A. Blum has 
performed a significant service by contribu- 
ting a highly readable, thoroughly docu- 
mented study of the deferment process dur- 
ing World War II. The book, an extension 
of the author’s doctoral dissertation, begins 
with a detailed account of civilian involve- 
ment in the 1940 draft legislation, which 
was led by Grenville Clark, “a man prac- 
tically unknown to most Americans.” The 
author moves from the prewar maneuver- 
ings concerning the draft to the difficult 
wartime problems raised by such questions 
as who should control the draft, the size 
of the army, and categories of deferments. 

In my judgment, one of the more im- 
portant chapters concerns group defer- 
ment. The experience of World War I 
was particularly unsatisfactory, and Gen- 
eral Hershey’s opinion concerning one 
group-—-shipyard workers—indicated that 


`e this group came “dangerously close to de- 


stroying public confidence in Selective 
' Service administration.” The World War 
TI legislation contained specific language- 
forbidding industry-wide deferments. As 
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soon as the war started in earnest, however, 
various groups, particularly farmers, tried 
to apply the “maintenance of national 
health, safety or interest” standard to their 
occupation. The elements of the contro- 
versy cannot be described here, but the re- 
sult, in the words of the author, was that 
“without questioning the patriotic motives 
of the farmers... the farm becomes a 
much safer place than the factory during 
the Second World War.” 

The middle chapters clearly set forth the 
changing manpower picture as the war 
dragged on. The nation went from a sur- 
plus manpower pool to a severe manpower 
shortage that became more significant after 
1943. Many were critical of the large 
manpower pool available to the army. In- 
dustries were quick to undarstand that the 
army desired production of essential war 
materials and foodstuffs and that upon oc- 
casion the army would transfer soldiers to 
civilian status in the Enlisted Reserve Corps 
in order to increase production. Those 
transferred would return to work in essen- 
tial industry, although they could be called 
back to active duty if the army needed 
them. Others were discharged completely 
if their civilian work was deemed abso- 
lutely essential. There were instances of 
mass releases of men to increase produc- 
tion in various industries—copper, for ex- 
ample. 

In the last chapter the author discusses 
the current draft situation in light of his 
research pertaining to World War II. Al- 
though I personally agree with almost all 
the suggestions of the author, his shotgun 
approach at reform leaves much to be de- 
sired. He hints at a. need for increased 
civilian influence within the Selective 
Service System, but he does not go into 
detail as to the lack of such influence cur- 
rently. The same is true of other sug- 
gestions. 

The author attacks the elitist argument 
used against current educational deferment 
by agreeing with its validity, but by point- 
ing out that it should be more appropri- 
ately directed to the total American edu- 
cational system, which is not of sufficient 
quality to enable the poor to secure the 
grades needed for college entrance. He 
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believes further that “the draft can be a 
dangerous instrument” if used for any other 
reason than to raise an army, and he coun- 
sels against using the army to stifle dissent 
or to provide rehabilitation facilities for 
a segment of our population. Mr. Blum 
advocates universal liability—except for 
those severely retarded or hospitalized— 
with the actual selection process being ac- 
complished through a lottery. No one 
would be deferred from military service 
due to a civilian occupation He concludes, 
“Tf we must have a draft we ought to inte- 
grate it into the rest of our lives—keeping 
its impact at a minimum and insuring that 
its goals are consistent with those of soci- 
ety.” Finally, if war as an instrument of 
national policy disappears, then so should 
the draft. P 
R 38 HARRY A. MARMION 
Staff Associate 

Commission on Federal Relations 
American Council on Education 
Washington, D.C. 


LAWRENCE C. Kerry. The Navajo Indians 
and Federal Indian Policy, 1900-1935. 
Pp. x, 221. Tucson: University of Ari- 
zona Press, 1968. $7.50. 


This little book has all the brand marks 
of a conventional Ph.D. history disserta- 
tion that endured the vicissitudes of post- 
degree stresses and somehow managed to 
get published. Perhaps the University 
Press needed material to help in celebrat- 
ing the Navaho (Navajo) Centennial Year, 
1968. 

The title is somewhat misleading, per- 
haps a symptom of conventional Ph.D dis- 
sertation struggles with inevitable conden- 
sation of an original “problem.” The book 
is not really about the Navajos and fed- 
eral Indian policy, but it is concerned al- 
most entirely with federal land-manage- 
ment legislation from about 1911 to about 
1940. There is one chapter on educa- 
tion, health, end politics, a four-page chap- 
ter on the Tribal Council, and a five-page 
general epilogue, but the bulk of the work 
—170 pages out of 221—is concerned with 
the intricate machinations of individuals, 
governmental units, and implied “interests” 
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over national and regional political issues 
of federal land legislation and regulations. 

In this limited field, the book covers 
a great deal of work, done conventionally, 


in the federal archives in Washington and ™ 


in several other depositories. The record 
is spread out, and with steady effort and 
much back-paging one can gain a conven- 
tional understanding of New Mexico and 
Arizona by examining such items as reser- 
vations, executive order withdrawals, the 
checkerboard, the General Leasing Act of 
1920, the Dawes Severalty Act, the Indian 
Oil Leasing Acts of 1924 and 1927, and 
the Meriam Report. In less detail one gets 
some impression of Washington’s response 
to overgrazing, land hunger, and some other 
local problems of the time, Conventionally, 
some individuals are featured, notably 
Albert Fall, Carl Hayden, Herbert Hager- 
man, Charles Burke, and John Collier. We 
also get some mentions of Navahos Chee 
Dodge and Jacob Morgan. 

It was a complex and exciting period in 
southwestern history, and there are still 
many people now around, including Senator 
Hayden, for instance, who lived through 
its local and Washington phases. Many 
such individuals were obviously available 
when this research was carried out; the 
general topic is the life-blood of the mem- 
ories of retired Indian Service people, 
land operators, traders, ranchers, and 
almost everyone else who was in New 
Mexico and Arizona in the 1920’s and 
1930’s Obviously, however, it was impos- 
sible for a conventional history graduate 
student to approach them for personal 
documentary materials, and even more 
radically impossible to ask them to express 
memories or to try to provide their inter- 
pretations of events. Conventional Ph.D. 
history dissertations must forswear such 
data 

Thus, this is not a very exciting or im- 
portant book, although there is nothing 
critically wrong with it that I could find. 
It is not much of a contribution to south- 
western history, however, and also not of 
much real help to those who study the 


Naveahos (or Navajos) It does not even ,° 


begin to satisfy the appetite it begat for 
a good study, even by a historian, of the 
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federal Indian policy toward the people in 
those exciting days. 
Joun L. LANDGRAF 
Associate Dean and Associate 
Professor of Anthropology 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
New York University 


EUROPEAN GOVERNMENT 
AND HISTORY 


WALTER Lagueur. The Fate of the Revo- 
lution: Interpretations of Soviet History. 
Pp. vii, 216 New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1967. $595 


The fate of the revolution with which 
Professor Laqueur is chiefly concerned is 
its fate at the hands of historians The 
fate of the revolutionary movement that 
gained state power in Russia in 1917 is still 
being played out not only in the Soviet 
Union but in other parts of the world where 
revolutionary movements are using in their 
own fashion Soviet Commumist ideology 
and organizational techniques. Laqueur’s 
concern is not with the fate of the revolu- 
tion abroad but with how writers of the 
contemporary history of Russia have dealt 
with problems inherent in contemporary 
history. His expressed aim is to narrow 
the gap between the professional and the 
general student of history by providing a 
guide for the nonspecialist He hopes to 
stimulate critical thought by interpreting 
the contrasting views of the writers whose 
work he examines. The writings discussed 
relate chiefly to the 1920’s and 1930s. 
The Cold War and the post-Stalin periods 
are considered “current affairs” rather than 
“contemporary history.” A chapter is also 
given to Soviet historiography 

In several places in the book, the prob- 
lem of detachment versus taking sides 
arises. Carr, Laqueur says, is emotionally 
less involved than some others, and he 
mentions Sir Barnard Pares, Samuel Har- 
per, Bertram Wolfe, and Isaac Deutscher, 
who in very different ways were emo- 
tionally involved and at different times 
were more “for” than “against” and more 
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“against” than “for,” and like all writers 
of contemporary history they were influ- 
enced in their views by the course of events 
at the time of writing. 

Back in 1910 Carl Becker made the 
prophetic observation that whatever value 
the notion of detachment might have at 
that point, the time might come when it 
would be more important that “everyone 
should greatly care what happens. In that 
case one can hardly think of the ‘objective 
man’ as possessing qualities especially 
well adapted for survival” (The Atlantic 
Monthly, October, 1910, p. 536). 

On pages 23 and 191 Laqueur says that 
most professional historians, presumably in 
the 1920’s and 1939’s, failed to recognize 
the significance of the 1917 revolution. To 
be underrated at first is perhaps the fate of 
revolutions. Some students-°éf history, 
however, were not indifferent to the revolu- 
tion in the 1920’s. Several libraries began 
to collect historical source materials on the 
revolution, among these the Library of 
Congress, the New York Public Library, 
the Harvard and Columbia libraries and 
the Hoover Library at Stanford, which had 
had exceptional opportunities and an excep- 
tional collector in Professor Frank A. 
Golder. In the mid-1920’s Golder with 
some others, and with Rockefeller Founda- 
tion support, launched a project to make 
studies of the revolution in which Soviet 
scholars were to participate After a prom- 
ising start, Soviet participaiton was termi- 
nated shortly after Stalin’s victory over 
his rivals was confirmed at the Fifteenth 
Congress of the Party in December, 1927. 
The collaboration of Soviet scholars be- 
came, as Litvinov explained to this re- 
viewer, a “police matter” The first publi- 
cation of this project was Documents of 
Russtan History, 1914-1917 (New York, 
1927) edited by Golder and containing the 
memorandum from P. N. Durnovo to the 
Tzar, mentioned by Laqueur on page 33. 

This memorandum has a special interest 
because Durnovo advised the Tzar to 
avoid defeat and a social upheaval by 
switching Russia’s alliance with Britain to 
the ideologically more compatible Germany. 
The Tzar did not shift alliances; Russia’s 
allies won the war; but before the final 
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victory Russia had the social upheaval 
that Durnovo had predicted would follow 
defeat 

History in the Soviet Union is, as La- 
queur says, a “party science.” As such 
it is subordinate to the science of Marxism- 
Leninism by which the party summit ra- 
tionalizes changes in the party line. The 
Stalin party-line history was revised by his 
successors, and this revision is now 
being revised by Khrushchev’s successors. 
Among the “vicissitudss of the changing 
party line” are reinterpretations of the 
roles of former party leaders with the 
result, Laqueur suggests, that the Soviet 
historians are “in danger of being left 
without heroes and villains altogether.” 
These problems are surely worse than those 
of the Americgn contemporary historian 
who, accofdim to Herbert Feis, is denied 
access to “unpublic public papers” but can 
resort to “privileged history” consisting of 
somewhat informative if usually one-sided 
memoirs of former high officials and their 
journalistic confidants. 

Harotp H FISHER 
Professor of History and 
Chairman Emeritus of the 
Hoover Institution and Library 
Stanford University 


ELEANOR LANSING DULLES. Berlin: The 
Wall Is Not Forever Pp. xi, 245. 
Chapel Hill University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1967. $6.00. 


Few people have had the advantages of 
Eleanor Lansing Dulles in reviewing and 
analyzing East German-West German rela- 
tions and, in particular, the central drama 
in Berlin As her very name hints, she is 
the granddaughter of a World War I Secre- 
tary of State and the sister of two well- 
known brothers. John Foster Dulles and 
Allen Dulles Her own career has included 
positions in the Department of State with 
special emphasis on German and Austrian 
affairs. As a result of background, ability, 
and opportunity, therefore, she is in a po- 
sition to tell us much about the two Ger- 
manys, the two Berlins, and the interrela- 
tionships with international politics. 

The result of her experiences, as found 
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in this book, is difficult to characterize. 
Part way through her story I was inclined 
to feel it was just another summary of the 
causes which led up to a divided Berlin 


and the Wall, In addition, the chapters on™ . 


“Berlin Today and Yesterday” and “His- 
torical Perspective on the Island City” do 
not flow easily, and the reader struggles to 
focus on main trends or a central develop- 
ment To a great extent, this is due to a 
staccato style of writing and a fondness for 
declaratory sentences However, the re- 
maining chapters more than made up for 
these earlier impressions. This is particu- 
larly true of the chapters on “The Wall” 
and on “The Relations of Divided Germany 
and Berlin.” In the first of these the focus 
is on the day-by-day events immediately 
preceding and following the erection of the 
Wall, and in the latter, the authors own 
observations on these relations is graphi- 
cally described through her own experience. 

The description of the Wall. and the 
events on both sides, should interest all 
readers, whether experts on this aspect of 
post-World War II history or neophytes 
Whether the Wall had to be and whether 
the United States was guilty of a lack of 
astuteness in not recognizing its imminence 
and not reacting with force are questions 
which will undoubtedly be debated for dec- 
ades to come. Were the advance indica- 
tions really a jig-saw puzzle beyond the 
capacity of Western intelligence? Or did 
the Bay of Pigs fiasco and the shadow of 
a possible Soviet challenge deter President 
Kennedy? Quite aside from inferential an- 
swers to be drawn from the careful analysis 
of almost hourly events, this section of the 
book is also valuable for the accompanying 
human pathos. I have crossed into East 
Berlin, walked the Kudam, been told by 
border guards not to wave across from 
West to East Germany. but the Dulles de- 
scriptions of the effect of the Wall on 
humans are almost more effective as a 
lesson in international politics. The de- 
scription of the death of Peter Fechter in 
August, 1962 is so well told that one 
feels as though he saw it happening. 


with all its implications of governmental , 


cold indifference and power politics More 
than all the theories, the daily human 
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_ (Political Science Books 
from Pegasus 


A 


The United States and 


the Spread of Nuclear Weapons 


William B. Bader, Consultant to the U S. Senate Foreign Relations Committee 


An assessment of U.S. nuclear policy and attı- 
tudes toward the spread of nuclear weapons. 
Providing an explanation of the political and 
diplomatic circumstances as well as techno- 


logical and economic factors of why nations go 
nuclear Complete texts of all nuclear treaties 
signed to date 

176 pages $600, clothbound, $1.95, paperbound 


Lenin on Politics and Revolution: - 


Selected Writings Edited and Introduced by James E Connor, Columbia University 


Essential writings spanning thirty years of 


Lenin’s career offering a comprehensive under- 
standing of Lenin’s revolutionary, political 


The Politics of Religious Conflict: 


thought With tntroduction and notes 
384 pages, $7 95, clothbound, $285; paperbound 


Church and State in America Richard E, Morgan, Columbia University 


A systematic, “provisionally neutral” analysis 
of Church-State conflicts and their conse- 
quences on American political life, including a 
detailed case study of the battle which raged in 
New York over the “Blaine Amendment ” This 


is the second title in the new Pegasus series 
“Studies in Contemporary American Politics”, 
edited by Mr Morgan 

128 pages. $5 95, clothbound, $1 95, paperbound 


The New Marxism soviet and East European Marxism since 1956 
Richard T. De George, University of Kansas 


A description and evaluation of the recent de- 
velopments in Marxist thought, covering the 
emerging Communist morality, relationships to 


existentialism, and the ethics of the New 
Marxism. 
176 pages. $6.00, clothbound; $1 95, paperbound 


Forthcoming 


From War to War: 


The Arab-Israeli Confrontation 
1948-67 


Nadav Safran, Harvard University 


A study of the Arab-Israeli confrontahon as a 
contest in swhich war has been a continuation 
of policy and policy a continuation of war 
448 pages, Maps, graphs. 

$10 00, clothbound, $2.95, paperbound 


A Bentham Reader 


Edited by Mary Peters Mack, Connecticut College 


The frst comprehensive collection of the works 
of Jeremy Bentham to be published since his 
death nearly a century and a half ago 

352 pages. $8.95, clothbound; $2.95, paperbound 


Stalin and His Generals 


Soviet Military Memoirs of 
World War If 


Edited by Seweryn Braler, Research Institute for 
Communist Affairs, Columbia Unversity 


This collection of excerpts from the memoirs of 
Soviet mulitary leaders, diplomats, and high- 
ranking industrial managers makes available 
for the first hme in the West invaluable source 
material on the role of Stalin and his mulitary 
leaders in the conduct of World War IT Among 
the writers mecluded are Marshal Zhukov, 
Marshal Aleksander Vasilevskit, Colonel-Gen- 
eral Serge: Shtemenko, Marshal Ivan Konev, 
and Minister Boris Vannikov, 


640 pages $8.95, clothbound only 


All available at fine booksellers 
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A Divison of Western Publishing Company, Inc , 850 Third Avenue, New York, New York 10022 
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New and forthcoming 
JOHN Brooks 


The Great Leap 
The Past Twenty-five Years 
in America 
“{The] central chapter concerns 
the growth of Jarge corporations 
into giants and the simultaneous 
alteration in their nature. beat 
is convinced that this development 
. .. [18] a master key that unlocks 
many doois.""—Eric F. GOLDMAN, 
The New York Times. A Harper 
Colophon Book. Illus. 

(Noyember) CN/184 $225 


LA cE H. Fucus, Editor 


American Ethnic Politics 


The contributors‘ Elmer E. Corn- 
wel, Jr„ Leon D. Epstein, Law- 
rence H. Fuchs, Beaton Johnson, 
Dwaine Marvıck, Daniel Patrick 
Moynihan, Joseph Schafer, Harry 
M. Scoble, James Q. Wilson, and 
Raymond E. Wolfinger. 

TB/1368 $245 


GILBERT Osorsky, Editor 


The Burden of Race 
A Documentary History of 
Negro-White Relations 
in America 
“The best single colection of doc- 
uments . . . covering the whole 
period of race relations in the 
United States.".—JAmEs W. SILVER. 
“Will be an important source on 
Negro-white ielazions for years to 
come.”—WILLIAM LorEN KATZ, Sat- 
urday Review 

TB/1405 $3.75 


CONYERS READ, Editor 


The Constitution 


Reconsidered 
Revised Edition with a New 
Preface by Richard B. Morus 
“It was an excellent idea to gather 
together ın a single volume these 
papers. . . . The larger part con- 
sists of essays of high interest, and 
there are a few... of outstandin 
value ’"—H. J. Lasx:, The Ameri- 
can Historical Review (1989) 
TB/1884 $3.75 
Sau Hes catalog of Harper 
Torchbooks [669 volumes now in 
print] available on request from 
Dept. 51, HARPER & ROW 
Publishers 49 E 33rd St., New 
1817 York, N.Y. 10316 


WEST AFRICA 
UNDER COLONIAL RULE 


by MICHAEL CROWDER 


This book, essentially a comparative 
study of the impact of French and 
British colonial rule on West Africa, 
traces the origins of European in- 
terest in the area, examines the 
period of conquest and occupation 
and delineates the social changes 
brought about during the seventy- 
five-year period of colonial rule. 
This study will be the standard work 
on the rise and fall of colonialism 
in all the vast areas of the West 
African coast. 


530 pages $10.00 


RUSSIAN PEASANTS 
AND SOVIET POWER 


by Mosag Lewin 


The years 1928 and 1929 form a 
particularly significant period in 
Soviet history, one marked by tre- 
mendous forward thrust in industri- 
alization, as well as by the mass 
collectivization of the peasantry. 
This study analyzes the problems of 
the period from the point of view of 
both the politician and the peasant. 


556 pages $11.50 


THE ROLE OF THE 
LAWYER IN THE 
EUROPEAN COMMUNITIES 


by AnpRE M. DONNER 


The author examines the problems 
posed for the lawyer by the creation 
of the European Communities—the 
Europeau Coal and Steel Com- 
munity, the European Economic 
Community, and Euratom—and de- 
scribes the role that the legal pro- 
fession, especially in its judicial 
function, continues to play in their 
solution. 


100 pages &3.50 


NORTHWESTERN 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Evanston, Ilinois 60201 
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events prognosticate that “the Wall is not 
forever.” 
RarrH F. BISCHOFF 
Charles L. Demson Professor of Law 
New York University 


J. L. I. FENNELL. The Emergence of 
Moscow, 1304-1359, Pp. 352. Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: University of Califor- 
nia Press, 1968. $9.50. 


Mr. Fennell’s scholarly study is a precise 
and detailed reconstruction of the political 
history of the young principality of Mos- 
cow from the beginning of the struggle 
between Moscow and Tver to the death of 
Ivan IT, Working in the tradition of Pres- 
niakov, Cherepnin, and others, and relying 
especially on the chronicles, the author 
traces in a devoted and determined manner 
over half a century of complicated, and 
frequently obscure and conjectural Maus- 
covite political evolution. The four long 
chapters deal with northeast Russia in the 
thirteenth century, the struggle between 
Moscow and Tver from 1304 to 1328, 
the age of Ivan Kalita, and “the period 
of transition, 1340-1359.” Mr. Fennell 
stresses such themes as the quasi-total 
Mongol domination of Muscovite, and 
other Russian, politics of the period—in- 
deed, it is the extent of this domination 
that distinguishes in Mr. Fennell’s eyes his 
period from the subsequent decades when 
Russian rulers acquired a greater freedom 
of action—the very slow start of the 
vaunted “gathering of the Russian lands,” 
and the role of the church in supporting 
Moscow. The author’s presentation is in- 
telligent and usually closely reasoned, al- 
though, of course, not all of his specific 
interpretations carry equal conviction. In 
addition to the text, the volume contains 
a preface, four maps, an appendix analyzing 
and even reconstructing the sources, seven 
genealogical tables, a glossary, a list of 
works cited, and an index. The book is 
accurately and attractively published. 

The Emergence of Moscow, 1304-1359, 
with its rich scholarship and its indepen- 
dent opinions, is a welcome addition to the 


` literature on the subject, in general, and 


in particular in English. Unfortunately, it 
is a difficult book which is likely to be 
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appreciated only by specialists, The author 
would have helped his readers had he paid 
more attention to general analysis and 
interpretation in addition to his specific 
arguments concerning individual texts and 
events, As matters stand, the trees ın Mr. 
Fennell’s study at least seem more promi- 
nent than the forest. Also, at least one 
reader found that the work ended rather 
abruptly, that Muscovite political history 
from 1304 to 1359 did not quite possess 
either the unity or the distinctness from 
what followed suggested by the authar. 
NicHoLas V. RIASANOVSKY 

Professor of History « 

University of California 

Berkeley 


New Ru- 
emocracy to 
Pp. xiv, 126. Cam- 
M.LT. Press, 1967. 


STEPHEN FIscHER-GALAT 
mania: From People’s 
Socialisti Republic. 
bridge, Mass.: 
$6.00. 

This is Volume 10 in the senes “Studies 
in International Communism,’ sponsored 
by the M.I.T. Center for International 
Studies. It is a careful and authoritative 
study, based on primary sources, of the 
evolution of Rumania from a satellite m 
the Soviet East European empire to an 
autonomous member of a socialist common- 
wealth, 

The opening chapter, “The Legacy of the 
‘Ancien Régime,’” depicts the unresolved 
political and socioeconomic problems of 
Rumania prior to World War II and the 
complete subservience of the feeble Com- 
munist party to the Kremlin. Aware oz So- 
viet political opportunism from their inter- 
war and wartime experiences, the Rumanian 
Communist leaders moved as early as April 
4, 1944 to establish their control over the 
Party before the arrival of the Russian 
armies. Gheorghiu-Dej now became First 
Secretary, and he remained the party leader 
almost uninterruptedly until his death in 
1965. 

During the immediate postwar years, 
Gheorghiu-Dej was an ardent Stalinist and 
thereby ensured his own survival and his 
control over the Party. The combination 
of Stalin’s death and the Russian-Chinese 
schism afforded him an opportunity for 
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maneuver which he promptly exploited. 
He promoted economic and cultural ties 
with the West and especially with the 
United States and France; he opposed 
Khrushchev’s ambitious plans for the eco- 
nomic integration of eastern Europe; and 
he even raised the Irredentist issue of the 
recovery of Bessarabia and northern Buko- 
vina from the soviet Union. 

His successor. Nicolae Ceausescu, is fol- 
lowing a less spectacular policy of reconcili- 
ation and consolidation. In foreign affairs 
ae seeks minimum dependence on both 
Russia and the West, while at home his 
objective is to win the support of the 
masses and also the intellectuals. The 
reader is left with the impression that the 
prospects are promising, and they are so 
because, ing to the author, Gheor- 
ghiu-Dej had successfully zoped with most 
of the basic problems he had inherited. . 


“Rumania in 1966 had indeed realized its © 


historic legacy to a much greater extent 
than at any time in the past. It has solved, 
often radically, most of the outstanding 
socioeconomic and political problems that 
had hampered its development in the 
twentieth century. The vestiges of the 
aristocratic-feudal order have been elimi- 
nated. The thorny minorily problems have 
been at least alleviated. The industrializa- 
tion of society has gained momentum. The 
educational gap between the elite and the 
masses has been virtually closed. The 
country’s international standing has mark- 
edly improved” (p. viii) 
L. S. STAVRIANOS 
Professor of History 
Northwestern University 


Guita Ionescu. The Poktics of the Euro- 
pean Communist States. Pp. viii, 303. 
New York: Frederick A, Praeger, 1967. 
$6.75. 


Ghita Ionescu has writzen an important 
and interesting book. His primary concern 
is to analyze the political dynamics of al- 
legedly monclithic states in terms of the 
fundamental relationship between state and 
society and between ruler and subject. An 
elaborate theoretical framework and a com- 
plex terminology have been devised to con- 
sider the political evolution of six Com- 
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munist countries: Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
the German Democratic Republic, Poland, 
Rumania, and Yugoslavia. 

Ionescu delineates the framework and 
network of power in which the political 
forces act and interact in each of the six 
Communist party states under discussion 
He emphasizes the limitations imposed 
upon the exercise of power within that 
framework by the component parts of the 
network itself and by the sociceconomic 
forces ostensibly represented by the “Ap- 
parat.” The further limitations on power 
imposed by the masses’ passive resistance 
and dissent are examined in some detail to 
allow the author’s reaching the conclusion 
that the Communist states—like other po- 
litical entities—will have to accept the 
realities of the historical tradition and of 
the socioeconomic and political pressures 
of our times and abandon their primary 
allegiance to a supra-European, interna- 
tional Communist camp, in favor of full- 
fledged membership in the European state 
system. 

Tonescu’s arguments are most convincing 
with respect to the forces at work within 
the complex “Apparat,” the actual reposi- 
tory of political power. His description of 
the network of power and explanations of 
its functions and functioning are also ex- 
cellent. The limitations imposed upon the 
power of the rulers by the dissent of the 
ruled appear to be less significant in the 
alteration of the power structure and corol- 
lary political reorientation of the leaders of 
the countries under discussion than Ionescu 
would have us believe. The “objective 
historic conditions,” which may, indeed, 
bring about the Europeanization of the 
Commumist states, are derived from po- 
litical factors more pragmatic than the 
rulers’ inability to contain mass disaffection. 
They ultimately are a function of the 
power elites’ immediate political relations 
with the Soviet Union. 

The principal difficulty with theoretical 
treatises is that they tend to lose track of 
the less spectacular and intellectually stimu- 


lating daily events and routines. A sixfold | 
consideration and analysis of these primi-- 


tive pragmatic factors would force altera- 
tions in Ionescu’s outstanding theoretical 
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New and important... 


The Arab-Israeli Dilemma 
by Fred J. Khouri 


The intent of this study is to cover as factually and comprehensively as 
possible in a single book the significant phases of Arab-Israeli relations 
from the historical beginnings to 1968, providing a thoroughly docu- 
mented chronological account of events and an analysis of opposing view- 
points on such major issues as Jerusalem, the Arab refugees, and the 
barriers to peace. The ten years of research by the American-born author, 
who is professor of political science at Villanova University, included ex- 
haustive study of all UN documents on the subject and three years of 


field research in the Middle East. $10.00 
Yugoslavia: The New Class in Crisis 
by Nenad D. Popovic a 


Nenad D. Popovic was a Minister Plenipotentiary in Yugoslayia’s Ministry’ 
of Foreign Affairs, and an internationally known economist, when he de- 
fected to the West in 1961. Now in a deeply revealing book on the in- 
ternal structure and operation of this Communist state he describes the 
development of the privileged “new class,” its power, and its effect on 
Yugoslavia’s political and ideological life, foreign relations, and economy, 
manipulated by the new class as it has tried to subordinate economic laws 
to its own interests. $7.00 


The Office of Education Administers a Law 
by Stephen K. Bailey and Edith K. Mosher 


This is the story of a Federal agency suddenly faced with the responsibil- 
ity for developing and administering a new law of vast complexity and 
profound importance. It is an account of the events and pressures lead- 
ing up to the enactment of ESEA in 1965, of the administrative behavior 
of USOE in the period of policy gestation and organizational crisis in the 
first year of the law, and of the intricate web of tensions—personal, 
societal, political, and goyernmental—within which, as a vast grant-in- 
aid agency, USOE had to function. $10.00 


The Geography of Modernization in Kenya 
A Spatial Analysis of Social, Economic, and Political Change 
by Edward W. Soja 


In a new approach to the study of societies in transition, this book pre- 
sents a detailed analysis of the introduction and spread of modernization 
in Kenya from the viewpoint of a geographer, describing the cultural set- 
ting before colonization, the spread of Europeans and Asians, the de- 
velopment of transportation and communication systems, a money econ- 
omy, trade, and education, and examining population characteristics and 
distribution as they relate to these factors. $11.00 
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COLUMBIA | +% [COLUMBIA N 
COMMUNISM AND THE YUGOSLAV NATIONAL QUESTION | 


PAUL SHOUP 


This book analyzes the efforts of the Yugoslav Communist party, since coming to power 
ink 1945, to deal with the historic rivalries of the national groups within the federal state. 
The author emphasizes the party’s success in keeping free of Serb domination, thus main- 
taining the cultural autonomy and equality of the republics, but also points out incon- 


sistencies and failures in applying policies. He gives special attention to the success of the 
creation of the Macedonian republic. 


One of the Fast Central European Studies of Columbia University. $9.50 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
440 West 110th Street 
me New York, N. Y. 10025 
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A CONCISE ACCOUNT OF THE BROAD gf Y 
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20th edition, fully indexed $25.00 
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synthesis. But his basic conclusions would 
remain essentially valid. 
STEPHEN FiscHER-GALATI 


Professor of History 


University of Colorado 


_ James Bunyan. The Origin of Forced 


Labor in the Soviet State, 1917-1921: 
Documents and Materials. Pp. xi, 276. 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1967. 
$10.00. 


It must be said at once that The Orsgins 
of Forced Labor in the Soviet Union, 1917- 
1921 is not a documentary study of the 
origins of penal or “slave” labor, although 
it contains incidental mformation pertain- 
ing to that subject. Bunyan is concerned 
rather with the process through which Rus- 
sian communism abandoned its vision of a 
Tree workers’ state and produced instead a 
“system of labor compulsion under which 
che Russian workers were ruled and ex- 
ploited by a new bureaucracy under the 
leadership of the Communist Party.” His 
view is that the experiment with forced 
labor in 1917—1921, despite its failure and 
the tactical swing to the New Economic 
Policy (NEP), was crucial for the future: 
Stalin adopted this approach; it was later 
imposed on the Soviet-bloc countries; and 
it was implemented by the Chinese Com- 
munists. Emerging nations, Bunyan says, 
should learn from the Russian case that 
“fanatical application of easy panaceas to 
complex social and economic problems” 
results in “widespread misery, tyranny, and 
cruelty.” 

The materials are organized as follows: 
Chapter 1 documents the theory and prac- 
tice of workers’ control, trade-union man- 
agement of production, and the effects of 
nationalization Chapter 2 demonstrates the 
‘Drift Toward Labor Compulsion.” Chap- 
ters 3—5, the heart of the book, are con- 
cerned with the decision to apply labor 
compulsion, its institutional framework and 
actual functioning, and the special case of 
the militarized transport system Chapter 


6 reveals the circumstances and controver- 


zies that led to NEP. In brief postscript 
the author narrates the gradual abandon- 
ment, through 1921, of the compulsion 
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system. The documents are accompanied 
by summary narrative and interpretive 
comment, 

Despite the excellent quality of editorial 
and translation work, the book is disap- 
pointing. The documents are useful in 
themselves but by no means sufficient for 
scholarly clarification of the issues raised. 
The Bibliography offers no guide to further 
research beyond the sources of the ma- 
terials provided. Bunyan’s comments fall 
in between merely introducing documents 
and integrated interpretation. He does 
present strong ideas, but the book lacks 
an interpretation of themewhich would ac- 
count for all of the evidence presented. 
For such themes as that Communist policy 
itself was responsible for the problems it 
tried to solve by regimentithiephadaor, little 
proof is offered. The context of the Civil 
War is almost entirely ignored; the subtle 
interplay of theory and exigency is poorly, 
if at all, elucidated. This book is not for 
the general reader and has only limited 
value for the scholar. It can be used with 
greatest profit by students of Russian his- 
tory who are not yet doing specialized work. 

NATHAN SMITH 

Professor and Chairman 

Department of History 

Washington College 

Chestertown 

Maryland 


Sir LLEWELLYN WOODWARD. Great Britain 
and the War of 1914-1918. Pp xxxiii, 
610. New York: Barnes & Noble, 1967. 
$13.50. 


Sir Llewellyn Woodward has produced 
an impressive, well-written account of 
Great Britain and the War of 1914-1918 
Woodward, a Fellow of All Souls College 
and a former-professor of history at Ox- 
ford, fought in that war, and he succeeds 
very well in describing its agonies: the 
bloody battle of attrition on the Western 
front; the Gallipoli Expedition and the 
other dramatic events in what then was 
called the Near East; the struggle at sea 
against the German U-boats; and the little- 
known war in the air to which he devotes 
a chapter. The reader is able to view the 
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articulation of the military conflict not only 
with diplomatic events end the Bolshevik 
Revolution, but also with domestic British 
politics, most dramatically, the toppling of 
the wartime Asquith government. 

sir Llewellyn, in a highly personal, 
and tantalizing introductcry section, speaks 
of his intention “to take account not only 
of the fighting, but of domestic matters 
such as the political and economic organiza- 
tion of Great Britain for war, the exten- 
sion of state control, the problems set by 
shortages of shipping and food.” It is in 
these chapters, unfortunately, that he fails 
us. S. J. Hurwitz, in his book on state 
intervention, and Arthur Marwick’s The 
Deluge have given muck more perceptive 
pictures of the home front. The reader 
someho Wemtggfives the impression, despite 
the. evidence to the contrary in Wood- 
ward’s other works, that he regards such 
matters as subordinate to the diplomacy, 
politics, and military events of the war. 
This impression is confirmed by the relega- 
tion of a discussion of the war poets to 
the prefatory introduction section rather 
than its incorporation in the volume proper. 

There are other matters with which one 
may cavil. Although it may be said that 
it is a sufficient task to depict Great 
Britain’s war with Germany, without enter- 
ing into a lengthy account of, say, the 
industrial and naval rivalry between those 
powers which occupied the preceding gen- 
eration, or, to cite another example, the 
prewar struggle, in Great Britain, between 
a protectionist and a free-trade imperial- 
ism for the loyalty of a working class 
which seemed increasingly alienated from 
traditional politics, certainly no full under- 
standing of the “great war’ can be 
achieved without some effort to come to 
grips with such matters. ‘It is here, too, 
that Sir Llewellyn disappoints us. All this, 
however, does not make us any the less 
grateful for what we do <zeceive. 

BERNARD SEMMEL 
State University of New York 
Stony Brook 


Mario Toscano. The Origms of the Pact 
of Steel. Pp. xiv, 417. Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1967. $11.00. 
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On May 22, 1939, Germany and Italy 


signed a military alliance known as the g 


“pact of steel” because it eschewed “un- 
provoked aggression” in formulas in ok 
of military aid under any circumstances. 
Rught up to the time that the pact was con- 
cluded, Germany hoped for a tripartite ar- 
rangement including Japan. However, 
Japan insisted that any agreement must be 
directed exclusively against Russia as an 
extension of the Anti-Comintern Pact. The 
Germans consistently opposed this, espe- 
clally when it became evident in the spring 
of 1939 that better German relations with 
Russia and perhaps an understanding re- 
garding Poland might be possible. 

Italy, fearful of German strength and 
ambitions, and concerned with European 
rather than global affairs, withheld ap- 
proval of either a tripartite or bilateral 
agreement. However, during the last 
months of 1938, Franco-Italian relations 
steadily deteriorated because of Italian 
claims in the Mediterranean, particularly to 
Tums and Corsica. This situation, coupled 
most likely with the decision to occupy 
Albania in the spring, led to a change in 
Italian policy, and by January. 1939, the 
Italians had indicated their willingness to 
conclude a tripartite agreement, 

The German occupation of Prague in 
March, 1939, and the resultant tightening 
of bonds between France and England led 
Mussolini and Ciano to view a bilateral 
pact more favorably. Convinced that 
German domination of Central Europe was 
unavoidable, Mussolini also agreed with 
Hitler that a military clash between totali- 
tarian and liberal ideologies was inevitable. 

The final negotiations were based upon 
a series of misconceptions on both sides. 
Germany overestimated Italian bellicosity 
toward France and the need to constrain it 
if war was to be averted over Poland. 
Italy believed it had obtained an unwntten 
agreement to postpone the outbreak of war 
for a minimum of three years, and had thus 
exerted a moderating influence on German 
policy toward Poland. 

This volume, originally published in Italy. 
in 1948, appeared in a revised edition in 
1956. Relying heavily on unpublished 
archives of the Italian Ministry of Foreign 


-the “Twentieth of July.” 
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Affairs, Professor Toscano follows in 
minute detail the course of events in the 
year preceding the pact’s signature. Since 

e Preface indicates that this English 
translation constitutes a further revision, 
it is regrettable that Toscano was unable 
to extend his research in German sources 


« beyond the published collections of docu- 


ments. One may also question the neces- 
sity of including lengthy minutes and dis- 
patches, since all those cited, with the 
exception of the Italian documents, are now 
published. Toscano invariably follows each 
document with an excellent interpretive 
summary of its contents and significance. 
In most cases these could easily have been 
allowed to stand alone. Nonetheless, in 
terms of research, analysis, and objectivity, 
this work deserves the highest praise. As a 
piece of historical writing, its impact and 
readability could have been improved had 


‘ its length been reduced. 


Paur C. HELMREICH 
Associate Professor of History 
Wheaton College 
Norton 
Massachusetts 


HERMANN GRAML, HANS MOMMSEN, HANS 
JoacHim REICHHARDT, and Ernst WOLF. 
Der deutsche Widerstand gegen Hitler: 
Vier historisch-kritische Studien. Edited 
by Walter Schmitthenner and Hans 
Buchheim. Pp. 287. Köln: Kiepenheuer 
& Witsch, 1966. DM 16.80. 


This book consists of four essays on the 
aspects, values, and aspirations of the re- 
sistance movement which attempted the 
coup d’état against Hitler and the Third 
Reich on July 20, 1944. The work is not 
meant to be a comprehensive historical 
survey, either of the German elements 
which were estranged by Nazi policy or of 


ethe events and developments which led to 


the coup d’état. The essays are principally 
_ analytical, and are more philosophical than 
« historical, They add no basically new in- 
terpretation to the extensive literature on 
Nevertheless, 
the book is a useful addition to the ex- 
panding literature on that event, because 
the authors have had access to unpublished 
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material. The book would have been im- 
proved by more rigorous editing, for some 
of the writing is truly rambling, and the 
efforts of the four authors are poorly 
co-ordinated. 

The first of the authors, Hermann Graml, 
of the Institut fiir Zeitgeschichte (Munich), 
writes on the foreign policy aspirations of 
the German resistance (pages 15-72). 
Nothing illustrates the alienation with the 
realities of 1944 more effectively than the 
nebulous foreign policy plans of Karl Goer- 
deler, the principal foreign policy projector 
of the resistance group. He envisaged a 
new Germany which included the territorial 
gains of Hitler’s earliest victories—~though 
it must be conceded that Karl Goerdeler 
emphasized a restraint on strident sover- 
eignty and that he hoped foRdetinropean 
community of states. 

The second author, Hans Monten of 
the University of Heidelberg, reviews the 
basic value system of the German resist- 
ance, its “societal image and constitutional 
plans” (pp. 73-168). We are reminded in 
this enlightening essay that the lower- 
middle classes stood almost solidly behind 
National Socialism and therefore were not 
involved in any way with the resistance. 
By and large, the public was aligned behind 
Hitler, either in genuine enthusiasm or 
under the pressure of the police state. 
Leuschner, the former trade union leader, 
referred to Germany as one great peniten- 
tiary. Uncertainty about the public re- 
sponse to the coup affected the will of the 
plotters, for they appear to have been 
moved by an irrational death will, thereby 
contributing to the failure of the coup. 

The third author, Hans J. Reichhardt, 
the director of the Section on Recent His- 
tory of the Berlin Landesarchiv, writes 
on the resistance by the labor movement 
(pp. 169-214). The history of almost 
total failure makes this essay depressing 
reading. 

The last essay (pp. 215-255) by Ernst 
Wolf, a professor of theology at Gottingen 
University, concentrates on the relationship 
between the political and moral motives of 
the German resistance movement. More 
than the other three essays, his analysis 
represents an answer to the continuing 
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discussion in Germany about the moral 
justification of the coup and the question 
whether the men of the resistance were 
patriots or traitors. 

The four authors suggest, incidental to 
their essays, what admirers of the heroes of 
the “Twentieth of July’ feel with deep 
chagrin. The heroism of the martyrs was 
not able to transcend the brutal historical 
fact of their failure. The men of the 
resistance did not provide the rationale for 
a new Germany. The younger generation 
today lacks a sense cf continuity with the 
past. There is clearly n> sense of linkage 
with the Weimar Republic or earlier ante- 
cedents of present-day Germany. The 
Germany of the post-1945 era is like two 
distinct Phoerixes which grew anew out of 
the ashamagé@World War II. The war in 
the-EKast, against the Soviet Union, can be 
seen as a war separate from the war in the 
West. Consequently, the Soviet Union’s 
independent display of power had its im- 
pact on the map of Europe. We have to- 
day: (1) a Germany turned westward, 
accepting the historical consequences of the 
French Revolution and (2) a Germany 
turned toward the Slavic East, more nearly 
authoritarian or paternalistic in outlook— 
two distinct Germanys, each an embodi- 
ment of Germany’s traditional and political 
value ambivalence. 

Eric H. BOEHM 

President 

American Bibliographizal 

Center-Clio Press 

Santa Barbara 


ULRICH TRUMPENER, Germany and the 
Ottoman Empire, 1914-1918. Pp. xv, 
433 Pmnceton, N J.: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1968. 512.50. 


During the First World War, the Otto- 
man Empire participated as an ally of the 
Central Powers, a participation that de- 
stroyed the empire and opened the way for 
drastic political changes throughout the 
Middle East. Harry N. Howard and others 
have written of this. Turkey before its 
defeat and its dismemberment took an ac- 
tive part in the war and contributed 
substantially to the fighting. 
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In tbis new book, the author explores 
the question whether the Germans were 
actually as influential or dominant in the 
Ottoman Empire as others have suggeste 
In his study, based on unpublished govern- 
ment records of the Central Powers and 
other sources, Professor Trumpener attacks 
various myths surrounding Turkey’s role in 
the war. 

Concerned primarily with the nature and 
the results of Germany’s policies toward 
the Ottomans, he gives a new insight into 
the make-up and accomplishments of the 
Union and Progress party, which controlled 
Turkey during the war. He discusses such 
questions as the extent of German in- 
volvement in the formulation of Turkey’s 
policies, the German role in the direction 
of the Ottoman armed forces—such as 
through the Liman von Sanders mission— 
its economic and political ambitions in the 
Middle East, the fate of the ‘Berlin-to- 
Bagdad” railroad, and German reactions 
to the ruthless persecutions of Ottoman 
Armenians beginning in 1915 

Because of rising Turkish nationalism 
and vacillation and dissension among the 
Germans themselves, the author concludes 
that Germany’s political influence and eco- 
nomic gains in the Ottoman Empire during 
the war years proved quite limited. Even 
in military matters, the Germans had less 
control over their Turkish ally than might 
have been expected. | 

He discusses the efforts toward economic 
predominance and the collapse of the al- 
liance in September, 1918, at a time of 
mounting economic and administrative 
chaos in the interior of the empire, together 
with the totally inadequate size of the 
Ottoman Army facing the British in 
Mesopotamia. 

Trumpener is Associate Professor of 
History at the University of Alberta. He 


holds his discussion to Turco-German rela-- 


tions. A broader viewpoint could have been 
presented by more inquiry into general 
backgrounds, notably for the problem of 
the Turkish Straits 
VERNON J PURYEAR 

Professor of Political Science i 

University of California 

Davis 


A. W. DeEPorTE. De Gaulle’s Foreign 
Policy, 1944-1946. Pp. xii, 327. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1968. $7.95. 


Contemporaries know only too well that 
de Gaulle combines a flare for the dramatic 
with a purposeful ability to think other- 
wise about many domestic and international 

*affairs DePorte demonstrates this once 
again in his detailed book about the Gen- 
eral’s role during the frustrating years from 
1944 through 1946. As difficult as de 
Gaulle appears to be, the author argues 
convincingly that his policies were basically 
fairly simple, constant, and in the tradition 
of French history. ‘They aimed at the 
restoration of France’s territorial and ad- 
ministrative integrity, guarantees for its 
future security, and its recognition as a 
Great Power. 

That de Gaulle had to fight stubbornly 
and persistently for these elementary ob- 

` jectives merely underscores the terrible 
plight in which his country found itself 
after the disastrous collapse in 1940. In 
the process of tracing this fight, dePorte 
enriches his clear presentation with refer- 
ences to de Gaulle’s personal views and 
crucially important domestic issues, such 
as the role of the French Communists in 
the resistance movement and the period 
following liberation. Believing that gran- 
deur is a vital necessity for France and 
that it can be accomplished only through 
vigorous executive leadership, de Gaulle 
preferred to resign in 1946 rather than to 
yield to the frustrating maneuvers of party 
politicians. 

Although Great Britain, the Soviet Union, 
and the United States recognized his Pro- 
visional government in October, 1944, the 
General’s list of grievances was quite long 
Having at least partially succeeded in 
bringing France back into the war, de 
Gaulle resented it bitterly that the major 
decisions concerning the prosecution of the 
war and the planning of the peace were 
-made by the Big Three. In an effort to 

“overcome this insult to France, he con- 
cluded the Franco-Soviet alliance, which, 
however, turned out to be disappointing 
For Stalin, like Roosevelt, simply could not 
forget the failure of this presumably Great 
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Power in 1940. Even the suggestion that 
“France can play a valuable part in form- 
ing a bridge between East and West, fore- 
shadowing the concept of the “Third Force” 
under French leadership, kept France out 
of Yalta and Potsdam Even while Stalin 
reluctantly agreed to a French occupation 
zone in Germany, de Gaulle’s demands for 
the international control of the Ruhr, the 
detachment of the Rhineland, and the dis- 
memberment of Germany were all rejected. 

Suspicious of Britain’s desire to settle 
old Anglo-French imperial questions at the 
expense of France, and resentful of Roose- 
velt’s anticolonial allusions and the Presi- 
dent’s determination to let the French 
people choose its own leader after the war, 
de Gaulle had to be largely satisfied with 
keeping France itself intact. Students of 
this period will find this highly 
informative. ` 

HENRY BLUMENTHAL 
Professor of History 
Rutgers University 


MARK KESSELMAN. The Ambiguous Con- 
sensus: A Study of Local Government in 
France. Pp. xii, 201. New York: Alfred 
A Knopf, 1967. $5.95. 


Reading books on local government is 
seldom a pleasure. It is, indeed, too often 
the unavoidable penance of the social scien- 
tist on his way to something else Re- 
search in this field is regarded, too, as base 
and mechanical—neither technically nor in- 
tellectually rigorous. Mr  Kesselman’s 
book is a happy exception It is enjoyable 
in itself; it encourages reflection on the 
social and political structure of France as 
a whole, on the role of local communities 
in advanced societies, and on the nature of 
the social bond. It is not a book for the 
complete beginner, for some knowledge of 
modern French history and governmental 
arrangements is required for its comprehen- 
sion But the ordinary educated reader 
probably knows enough to appreciate Mr 
Kesselman’s work 

This is not, however, fully to accept Mr 
Kesselman’s thesis that French local poli- 
tics are only ambiguously consensual— 
consensual in appearance because they 
conceal a sinister reality, the existence of 
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important matters that are set apart from 
the local machinery of the 38,000 mayors 
and communes. Of course this is true, 
but Mr. Kesselman’s own account of the 
relations of the mayor to his almost orna- 
mental council, to the prefect—a clandes- 
tine business—and to central government— 
a Balzacian comedy—weakens his case. 
All government is in this sense ambiguous, 
and all local government is comprehensible 
—if we exclude the acephalous societies 
beloved of ethnographers—only in the con- 
text of a lerger political order, an order 
always most like one of the great gothic 
churches of France wherein the subtle ten- 
sions between the parts maintain the equi- 
librium. Perhaps the problem is Mr. 
Kesselman’s definition of politics. He 
quotes Professor Hamon of Dijon on la 
politigt®— ot is unhappy. What he ne- 
glects is that the administrative is always 
part of the political. (And is it true that 
“politics” is in English always in part a 
pejorative? In America this is surely more 
true than in England.) 

But all this merely demonstrates that 
this is a lively, wide-ranging book. Out 
of his computer, his interviews, and his 
reading, the author gives us a picture of 
a world in which local elections attract 
more voters than national ones, in which 
the turnout is highest for such elections 
in the smaller units, and yet in which there 
is little competition for onerous, petty of- 
fice, but in which that office is held, what- 
ever the vicissitudes of the French state, 
for long periods. The mayors are active 
and public-spinted—Mr. Kesselman ap- 
provingly notes the old French phenomenon 
of the Communist deputy who is a good 
capitalist to his constituency and the Com- 
munist mayors who largely ignore their 
doctrine in their jobs. Yet the mayor 
does good—as he sees it—in a system where 
the state interferes and ordains with sur- 
prising regularity and ease. (Mr. Kessel- 
man quotes the remark that “rural mental- 
ity remains closer to that of subject than 
citizen”) But perhaps, though one recog- 
nizes the attitude and can never, in France, 
forget or underestimate the reach of the 
state, there is a level even below that to 
which Mr. Kesselman addresses himself: 
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the level at which the anthropologist, the 
sociologist, and the novelist all work. 


Clochemerle is quoted: its creator was not «s 


a profound writer, but on one thing he was 
surely right: every commune is an endles 
town-meeting concerned with the politically 
immediate. 

Mr. Kesselman describes the relative 


failure of de Gaulle’s republic to undermine ° 


Herriot’s Association of Mayors. The at- 
tempt and its failure could have been pre- 
dicted, for as our author observes the 
mayors in their political apoistisme and 
realism are, vis-à-vis their communes, so 
many little de Gaulles. As such one sus- 
pects that they, conniving and opposing, will 
survive the Fifth Republic. Not the least 
pleasure of this book is that it is a celebra- 
tion of the slyness of politics, something 
necessary, if not noble. 

In conclusion two small points may be 
made. Rural depopulation is too common 


and international a fact to be explained, ` 


even in part, by communal apoltisme. Mr. 
Kesselman is surely too wise to have ex- 
pected France, from Vercingetorix to 
Pompidou, to owe allegiance to a single 
father figure like Washington. Why then 
does he raise the point on p. 45, and yet 
question what he illustrates, the right of 
many mayors to think of themselves as 
“communal fathers?” i 
Donatp G. MAcRAr 

Center for Advanced Study 

in the Behavioral Sciences 
' Stanford 

Californta 


James D. Harpy, Jr. Judicial Politics in 
the Old Regime: The Parlement of Paris 
during the Regency. Pp. ix, 225. Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 
1967. $6.50. 

The Parlement of Paris, by far the most 
important of French Parlements, consisted 
of 160 magistrates, mostly judges, who 
served as members of its Grand’ Chambre, 


its five Chambers of Inquests, its two: 
Chambers of Requests, or its other minor” 
The magistrates held that they” 


divisions 
not only had to administer justice but also 
had to serve as guardians of the funda- 
mental laws of the realm. According to 


i 
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them, no royal edict actually became law 
until Parlement registered it. Louis XIV 


me had never accepted this view, and during 


one little more than administer his laws 

end dispense justice. Upon his death on 
September 1, 1715, the magistrates sup- 
ported the Duke of Orleans rather than the 
* duke of Maine for the Regency, and in 
return they received assurances from the 
new Regent that in the future, before regis- 
tering a particular edict, they could remon- 
strate if they thought the edict conflicted 
with the public good. 

Until the Spring of 1718, the Parlement 
was successful in increasing the scope of 
its actions. It took a definite position in 
the religious controversy over Gallician 
liberties; it strongly opposed the creation 
and sale of public offices by the State as 
a means of raising revenues; it temporarily 
_ won the right to register only that part of a 

royal edict which the magistrates approved; 
and it formulated a remonstrance concern- 
ing fiscal matters even though the Regent 
had sent it no edict about finances nor had 
sought its advice on the subject. Soon 
thereafter, however, trouble began to de- 
velop. When the magistrates strongly dis- 
approved of an edict devaluing coinage, the 
Regent stood firm and took steps to limit 
drastically their powers. On August 26, 
1718, he held a Ht de justice which all the 
magistrates had to attend, and two days 
later he arrested and exiled three of them 
from Paris. The Regent further widened 
the breach between himself and Parlement 
when he reopened the question of Gallician 
liberties and, especially, when he gave his 
full support and confidence to John Law, 
whom the magistrates considered a danger- 
ous man. The collapse of Law’s System 
then occasioned such an increase in ill- 
feeling that the Regent exiled the Parle- 
ment to Pontoise for about five months. 
“According to Professor Hardy’s summary, 
“after Pontoise the Parlement sank into 
-a fairly prolonged political lethargy, and 


rc long reign the Parlement of Paris had 


œ justice replaced politics as the function of ` 


magistrates” (pp 204-205). For the Par- 
‘lement and its magistrates the Regency 
[had] opened in triumph and ended in 
despair. For seven years the Parlement 
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[had] fought the Regent and lost” (p. 209). 

Professor Hardy has told his story suc- 
cinctly and well. Some passages actually 
sparkle. I regret that he limits himself 
too narrowly to the judicial issues which 
developed between the magistrates and the 
Regent and does not enlighten uninformed 
readers as to the nature or importance of 
such things as Gallician liberties, fiscal dif- 
ficulties, and John Law’s scheme over which 
the judicial issues were fought. And his 
account does not completely convince me 
that this controversy during the Regency 
“set the pattern for a prolonged civil war 
at the very heart of the French govern- 
ment.” (p. vi). 

WARREN C. SCOVILLE 
Professor of Economics 
University of California 


Los Angeles - —- 
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Ezra J. Missan. The Costs of Economic 
Growth. Pp. xxi, 190. New York: 
Frederick A, Praeger, 1967. $6.50. 


The Costs of Economic Growth is a 
magnificent polemic against the universal 
apotheosis of economic growth. E. J. 
Mishan of the London School of Economics 
has divested himself of the austere, wertfrez 
trappings of welfare economics, of which 
he is one of our foremost practitioners, 
and delivered himself of some bitterly criti- 
cal observations about the world of stead- 
ily growing output and incessant techno- 
logical change. In its narrow, quanti- 
tative, positive focus, economics has so 
restricted its vision that economists no 
longer worry about the qualitative impact 
of these forces on society. This is not so 
in Mishan’s case. In this book he has 
written “a tract for the times” in the full 
knowledge that in invoking value judgments 
he “must be prepared to bear the wither- 
ing scorn of those of the fraternity who 
have been more zealous in safeguarding 
their methodological chastity” (p xvii) 

That there is much to deplore in a 
growth-obsessed world cannot be gainsaid 
by anyone whose perceptions and sensibili- 
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ties are responsive to the age of affluence. 
To be sure, a gross national product grow- 
ing at 4 or 5 per cent per annum allows 
an economy to produce more output across 
the board than one growing at 2 per cent 
per annum, but it is by no means self- 
evident that we are better off for having 
more automobiles, television sets, power 
lawn mowers, atomic submarines or na- 
palm. As the tide of prcduction rises, the 
economic environment becomes more 
crowded and the externa. diseconomies of 
consumption and production become more 
pronounced. Thus the automobile, to pick 
an example that is especially irritating to 
Mishan, in league with treeways and toll 
roads turns urban residents into com- 
muters, who pollute the atmosphere and 
congest the roads, even while the rural 
scene ‘fat trew them out of the city is 
obliterated by gasolire stations, shopping 
plazas, motels, and all the other essentials 
of the motoring age. Moreover, in econo- 
mies surfeited with durable consumers 
goods, manufacturers systematically ma- 
nipulate tastes, creating discontent with the 
old models and eager anticipations for the 
new, so that demand may keep up with 
ever-growing capacity. ‘So frenetic is the 
pace of economic life, so rapidly do tastes 
change, that there are no fixed standards 
that allow one to make scientifically valid 
judgments about economiz welfare. 
Mishan does not like the world of 
proliferating externalities and mindless 
change which, he fears, is slowly destroying 
local communities and people’s sense of 
belonging in society. He has a Burkean 
weltanschauung and a Utopian longing for 
the good life and is uncomfortable in a 
world that has faith in lictle else than the 
inevitability of change. Many readers may 
find that his values differ from their own. 
Yet they will be hard pressed to deny the 
validity of his basic argument, namely, 
that the utilization of given resources is at 
least aS important for economic welfare 
as the growth of output. If this is granted, 
one might contemplate maximizing welfare 
by increasing leisure or the variety of labor 
experience, even if these meant a decline 
in the growth of material output. Or one 
might wish to preserve the amenities of 
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urban and rural life by imputing to those 
outputs that are destroying both their full 
social costs of production. 

It would be unfortunate to give the im- 
pression that Tke Costs of Economic 
Growth is a polemic and nothing else. Its 
early chapters contain an extraordinarily 
lucid discussion of the concepts of welfare 
economics: Pareto optimality, marginal- 
cost pricing, externalities, and the theory 
of the second-best. Indeed, it is the excel- 
lence of this discussion which makes 
Mishan’s book more satisfactory than 
Galbraith’s New Industrial State. It 
touches on many of the same issues, but 
because it is more effectively based in eco- 
nomic theory, Mishan is clearer than Gal- 
braith in distinguishing his own value 
biases from his analysis. Growth no doubt 
will continue to be a dominant goal the 
world around, but no one who has read 
The Costs of Economic Growth can con- 
tinue to believe that it is unambiguously 
good. 

KARL DE SCHWEINITZ, JR 

Professor of Economics 

Northwestern University 


WALTER T. K. Nucent. Money and 
American Socsety, 1865-1880. Pp. xv, 
336. New York: Free Press, 1968. 
$7.95. 


This book examines in detail the eco- 
nomic and political arguments, as well as 
the class and sectional pressures, influencing 
American monetary policy over the period 
indicated by its title Free banking as op- 
posed to credit regulation, greenbacks 
versus convertible paper, gold monometal- 
lism, international bimetallism, and free 
coinage of silver all get attention. Students 
interested in these controversies will find 
Nugent’s work rewarding. 

The historian of economic thought will 
miss linkage with the Kondratieff an 
Schumpeter “long cycles,” in which the 
short Juglar cycles can be regarded as oper- 


~ 


ating in a mileu of long-cycle upswing to 7 


1873 and thereafter in a long-cycle down- 
ward movement that continued into the 
1890s, Cassel, it will be remembered, 
associated the behavior of the general level 


of prices through the entire century with 
changes in the world’s gold supply and the 


æ commercial countries’ demands for gold. 


Nugent’s position seems to be that of 


‘ff the modern Keynesian, who gives priority 


in public policy-making to business pros- 
perity and full employment over the inter- 
est of bondholders—a group that in fact 


* includes many of the poor and the old. 


* Hat B. Lary 


He says nothing of a plan that already 
had attracted attention in England, namely, 
that of Poulett Scrope—supported by 
Jevons—for a monetary unit of constant 
purchasing power, in which index numbers 
would be used to ensure the repayment of 
debts in units of similar purchasing power 
to that in which they were incurred. There 
seems nothing to be said for such a system 
today, instead of making pension-fund 
managers resort to common-stock invest- 
ment, labor negotiators to cost-of-living ad- 
justments, and Congresses to changing 
social security benefits in election years, 
with nothing done for savers as such. 

The controversies of Nugent’s period 
have another present pertinence. Both 
gold and silver now seem in the process of 
being abandoned as monetary standards, in 
favor of what might be called a system of 
international greenbackism, with both inter- 
national trade balances and corporation in- 
vestment abroad being involved Savers 
are treated as sheep to be shorn when 
equity ownership is acquired by borrowed 
money in an inflationary period. When 
such activity is conducted internationally, 
by American corporations buying equity 
property in foreign countries with loans 
raised there, local resentment is understand- 
able. We see some of this in Canada as 
well as in European countries at the present 
time. 

EDMUND WHITTAKER 
Emeritus Professor of Economics 
Colorado State University and 
Hampden-Sydney College 


Imports of Manufactures 
from Less Developed Countries Pp 
xvii, 286 New York: National Bureau 
of Economic Research (Distributed by 
Columbia University Press), 1968 
$8 50. 
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Lary’s precision and originality in 
method are magnificent. In order to iden- 
tify manufactures which might offer back- 
ward countries hope of an export-led proc- 
ess of economic development, he elaborates 
a measure of “labor-intensity” that takes 
in both physical and human capital (or 
skills). On many counts—not least the 
ease with which it serves international 
comparison—the measure is a significant 
addition to our analytical armory. In 
order to justify its use, he does wonders 
with Censuses of Manufacturing from a 
number of countries—a badly neglected 
source of raw data. : 

His theme, however, is orthodox: back- 
ward countries need to increase their earn- 
ings from exports in order to develop and 
survive; their most promisin enings are 
likely to be in labor-intensive manufactures 
which pre-empt relatively little of the 
scarce skills and capital at their disposal; 
but to realize that promise they need to 
peg wages-——thus preserving their compara- 
tive advantage in factor prices—and to 
persuade the rich importing countries that 
trade liberalization would be a good thing 

Leaving aside the problems of implemen- 
tation, Lary’s method and his message do 
not always chime, for example, the argu- 
ment from comparative advantage To 
underpin that part of his theme that rests 
on the continuation of current relative ad- 
vantages, he needs to show that the ranking 
of industries by value-added in manufac- 
turing is more or less the same in developed 
and backward countries and that it is fairly 
constant through time. He argues the first 
proposition convincingly in chapter 3, but 
does not deal with the second in general 
terms at all; and in the short section (pp 
80-85) devoted to cotton textiles, the 
crucial example, he dismisses the indus- 
try’s clear, albeit recent, convergence on 
the average rate of value-added in manu- 
facturing as a product of special circum- 
stances. On both a priori and empirical 
grounds, there seems to be more of such 
convergence-—hence less to the orthodoxies 
of international trade theory—than Lary is 
prepared to concede. 

Current orthodoxy enjoins also that de- 
velopment be identified with a growth in 
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export earnings and that the potential 
3avings lost in excess imports of capital 
and know-how by most of the underde- 
veloped world be ignored. Here again 
Lary writes unquestioningly within the 
ruling tradition, as he does’ throughout. 


summary of the various negotiations under 
Common Market auspices cannot relate 
solely to the international organization nor 
yet solely to the policies of its membe 

This particular aspect of the Common 
Market seems particularly well treated. 


But while Lary’s preoccupations are con- 
ventional, he presents hi3 argument with 
an authority and style that command 
unqualified respect. 
MICHAEL KIDRON 
Department of Economics 
University of Leeds 
England 


WERNER FELD. “The European Common 
Market and the World. Pp. viii, 184. 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 
1967. $4.95. 


The Comiffon Market is both an interna- 
tional organization and a collection of 
tariff regulations. As an organization, it 
negotiates with its members and other 
states. As a collection of tariff arrange- 
ments, it affects the level, composition, and 
direction of world trade. The dealings of 
states with the Common Market form a 
part of their foreign poicies. The trade 
of the member-countries is a part of the 
larger structure of economic relations which 
is called the world balance of payments. 
Any discussion of the “Common Market, 
then, must be concerned with a large range 
of topics ranging from technical aspects of 
diplomacy and administration to technical 
aspects of economic development and inter- 
national payments. 

One-third of Feld’s discussion relates to 
the Common Market as a political organi- 
zation dealing with member-states. The 
remainder discusses relacions between the 
Common Market and cther states. The 
Common Market has only limited ability 
to act as an independent entity, and its 
dealings with nonmembers are strongly in- 
fluenced by the international policies of the 
members. Many of its actions become in- 
telligible only in terms of the members’ 
policies. Thus, the question of British 
membership cannot be discussed without 
reference to French foreign policy in gen- 
eral. There is thus an tnavoidable duality 
in Feld’s point of view. His very lucid 


The Common Market, as a tariff struc- ' 


ture, has created new industries and inter- 
ests. These give it some power in dealing 
with the industries and: interests of mem- 
bers. Feld does not discuss in concrete 
terms this European economic structure 
underlying the Common Market. Readers 
may wonder whether this European struc- 
ture will be strong enough to resist cen- 
trifugal tendencies. To answer this ques- 
tion, it would be necessary, of course, to 
consider the international payments system, 
with which the Common Market as such is 
not concerned. The Common Market and 
its economic base have never faced a major 
balance of payments crisis for any of its 
members, Could it survive such a crisis? 

The reviewer—an ` economist—found 
Feld’s discussion of the political and diplo- 
matic history of the Common Market to 
be most informative. The Market, how- 
ever, is ultimately a set of economic ar- 
rangements and not—like the Council of 
Europe, for instance—a political organiza- 
tion. It would be interesting to consider’ 
to what degree this international organiza- 
tion may have created economic institu- 
tions strong and flexible enough to with- 
stand internal economic difficulties which 
sooner or later -will afflict one or more of 
the member-states. So far, the Common 
Market has only had to face conditions 
of exceptional prosperity and stability. 
Within the limits of academic specializa- 
tion, however, Feld’s discussion serves to 
illuminate the policies of the Common 
Market and its members 

EDWARD AMES 
Professor of Economics 
Purdue University 


BENJAMIN N Warp The Soctalist Econ- > 


omy: A Study of Organizational Alterna- © 


‘tives Pp ix, 272 New York: Random 
House, 1967. $6.95 ~ ' S 
Since most of the books on comparative 

economic systems are predominantly of 


mæ theory in this area of economics. 


~~ 


historical and descriptive character, there 
exists a definite need for a formulation of 
How- 


‘J models approximating the real economic 


Sri serious attempts to build analytical 


systems are not numerous. They usually 
carry the scholarly efforts out of the area 
of mere description into theoretical analy- 


* sis of structures, functions, and processes 


in idea? models abstracted from reality. 
The Socialist Economy by Benjamin N. 
Ward is a hopeful and fruitful step in this 
direction. 

Professor Ward develops several types 
of organizational structures in socialist 
economies. Then, he derives the economic 
consequences of adopting these organiza- 
tional forms. The types selected are ideal- 
ized models of Communist economic sys- 
tems. Three basic models are presented. 
First, the Classical Soviet Organization 
represents roughly the Soviet economy. 
Second, the Command Society closely ap- 
proaches the system of Communist China. 
Third, the Illiria, suggests the Yugoslav 
case. 

After defining his terms and briefly de- 
scribing the “socialist controversy”—~the 
question whether a socialist economy can 
function with a tolerable degree of effi- 
ciency—the author states that this book 
“can be considered to be another contribu- 
tion to this controversy.” A brief descrip- 
tion of the limitations of the central 
planning in general is followed by the 
description of the Classical Soviet Eco- 
nomic Organization. 

This type is characterized by the pre- 
dominance of hierarchic decision-making 
over the use of market-allocation with some 
exceptions in such areas as consumer goods 
and labor, centralized control of invest- 
ment, and a large diversion of resources 
for rapid expansion of industry. Some 


, implications for economic efficiency and 


responsiveness to control are derived 
Three kinds of organizational interaction 
were cited’ the rigidity in response by sub- 
ordinates, conflicts between different levels 


_ of the hierarchy, and the cycle of creeping 


centralization. 
In a Command Society, with its inte- 
grated hierarchic organization, the alloca- 
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tion of resources is regulated by the use 
of orders to produce and deliver goods. 
The author presents a sociological model of 
command society and contrasts it with the 
classical Soviet organization. 

Finally, an Illyrian type economy is pre- 
sented as one special form of market-social- 
ism in which workers participate In man- 
aging the firms. The planners prepare 
plans and control economic activity using 
primarily indirect instruments. 

In a brief last chapter the author states 
his general conclusions on the relative 
merits and demerits of these three models. 
The book is a valuable contribution to the 
studies of comparative economic systems. 

OLEG ZINAM 

Assistant Professor of Economics 

University of Cincinnati . || | 
H. van per Haas. The Enterprise in 

Transition: An Analysis of European and 

American Practice. Pp. max, 408. 

London: Tavistock (Distributed by 

Barnes & Noble, New York), 1967. 

$10.00. 


There has been a confrontation. Europe 
faces, the massive onslaught of United 
States investments, and it does so with less 
than equanimity. In response, many new 
works have done soul-searching. Dr. H. 
van der Haas’ book numbers among these 
tomes. A graduate of Delft University in 
the Netherlands and onetime employee of 
Royal Dutch/Shell, Dr. van der Haas has 
an admiration for American business. He 
sees American corporations as stimulating 
a transition in European business pro- 
cedures. 

The author seeks to explain how Euro- 
pean and United States business differ and 
have differed historically. He asks how 
each responded to changing times. The 
reader should not be put off by such 
formulations as “autochthonic European 
business practices,” “periscopic environ- 


ment view,” or “engrained human group 


concepts,” for behind such phrase-making 
Dr van der Haas is perceptive. 

Dr. van der Haas reminds us of the 
dissimilarities in European and American 
business attitudes toward the market. He 
argues that historically Europeans accepted 
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what he calls the “negotiated environment” 
—-an environment where the free play of 
market forces was curtailed through some 
kind of negotiations. By contrast, he main- 
tains, the United States business hes grown 
facing competitive challenges. Even if one 
questions his view that United Stazes busi- 
ness has consistently operated in a “non- 
negotiated environment,” Dr. van der 
Haas’ general point has validity. Nowhere 
in Europe—in the past—has government 
antitrust policy been so evident as in the 
United States; in Germany, quite the op- 
posite, for mary years the government not 
only sanctioned , cartels but made some 
compulsory. Dr van der Haas believes 
that whereas because of competitive condi- 
tions American businessmen are “market- 
oriented,” Eyyopeans have tended to be 
“production-centred.” In describing and 
documenting European managerial attitudes 
and practices, Dr. van der Haas adds to the 
growing library on comparative manage- 
ment, including works by Farmer and 
Richman, Mason Haire, Harbison and 
Myers, Abegglen, Granick, Ehrmann, Hart- 
mann, Brandenberg, and Lauterbach. 

Dr. van der Haas’ volume is normative 
as well as descriptive: European businesses 
ought no longer to look backward but look 
instead to the future; they ought to plan 
for their rapidly changing environment 
rather than to simply respond as a “fire 
department”—he borrows the term from 
Cyert and March; they should think more 
about marketing, general costs, personnel 
policies, and professional management. 
European corporations must innovate; “the 
American approach has to be modified to 
suit European requirements” All this is 
fine, until we learn that “the business 
‘passerelles’ [gangplanks| of Fayol should 
never be immolated on the altar cf com- 
puter systems!” 

Readers whe are able to forget the 
phrase-making and who are interested in 
comparisons between the United States and 
European business practices plus recent 
changes in European managerial attitudes 
will find Dr van der Haas’ volume worth 
attention Business sckool instructors, pre- 
paring courses on business and its environ- 
ment, will obtein insights. Dr van der 
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Haas’ book can also read as an introduction 
to the literature and prescriptions of 
modern management. 
Mma WILKINS 
Visiting Lecturer in History 
Smith College 


STEPHEN SALSBURY. The State, the In- 
vestor, and the Railroad: The Boston & 
Albany, 1825-1867. Pp xx, 404 Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1967. $10.00. 


The nonideological-mixed capitalism that 
evolved in our underdeveloped country 
prior to the Civil War is the subject matter 
of this book. The early internal improve- 
ments bore as little resemblance to the 
entrepreneurial corporations of the latter 
decades of our nineteenth-century develop- 
ment as the latter resemble the techno- 
structured conglomerates of the 1960's. 
Both private and public promotion and 
financial aid were present in the story of 
the two railroads that, through merger in 
1868, created “Massachusetts? wealthiest 
corporation” of the day. The privately 
financed Boston and Worcester had joined 
with the Western Railroad. The latter, 
deemed to possess sufficient traffic potential 
to attract risk capital from Boston mer- 
chants, later attracted state government 
support. The government did not initiate 
the Boston and Albany. But “the threat of 
a competing railroad caused Chester Chapin 
to bring the entire Boston-to-Albany rail- 
road under one management” (p. 303) 
That competing railroad, the Troy and 
Greenfield, using the Hoosic Tunnel route, 
was state-financed 

The Boston and Worcester, the earlier 
road, was not built in order to tap the 
western sources of supply but to aid the 
declining agriculture of the immediate 


hinterland of the port of Beston. Directly, 


west of Worcester County was an old set- 
tled region, the Connecticut Valley Its 


trade could be drained off through New ` 


Haven to New York City by the Farming- 
ton Canal and the Connecticut River. 
canals and rivers do not function in New’ 
England winters Growing industzialization 
needed a more weatherproof type of in- 


But. 


N 
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ternal improvement. So the Western Rail- 
road was constructed from Worcester to 
Springfield by first private and then public 
anancial aid. 


This is the story that this book tells, 
_ and Stephen Salsbury relates it well. In 


this reviewer's opinion, the volume is cer- 
tainly the definitive work on the subject. 
There are twenty-one illustrations. The 
drawings are fine railroad calendar art. 
There are four textual tables besides the 
tive more detailed tables which serve as 
appendixes. There are fifty-seven pages of 
Notes arranged in order of the chapters. 

Finally, it should be said that despite 
the plentitude of personal, institutional, and 
financial detail that is so satisfactory to the 
scholar, there is a charismatic quality in the 
writing that strengthens the imagination 
regarding an earlier day of little trains 
puffing sedately amid the shadbush-flecked 
greenery of the May countryside, while in 
the small cities of pre-Civil War Massachu- 
setts the business bickerings and laments 
proceed and the hard decisions are made 
for good or ill. 

RoBERT ROCKAPELLOW 
Professor of Economics 
University of Rhode Island 


Harotp W. Fox. The Economics of 
Trading Stamps. Pp. viii, 167. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Public Affairs Press, 1968. 
$6.00. 


The trading stamp as we know it ap- 
peared in the 1890’s, flourished until World 
War I, and then went into a prolonged 
decline. It was revived in the 1950’s when 
large numbers of supermarkets took it up; 
but the resultant boom is now abating. 
Professor Fox’s well-written book offers a 
compact history of the stamp, describes the 
mechanics of the stamp system, and ana- 
lyzes dispassionately the controversies 
stamps have raised. 

A stamp transaction involves three par- 
_ ties: (1) an issuing company that sells 


wœ» stamps to a retailer and in due course ac- 


cepts them in payment for merchandise; 
.(2) a retailer who buys the stamps and 
gives them to his customers; and (3) a 
consumer who saves enough stamps to pay 
for any item he wants. For the issuer the 
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stamp business is his principal profit- 
making activity. For the retailer stamps 
are merely one of many forms of promo- 
tion available to him. What stamps mean 
to the consumer is hotly debated. About 
all one can say with assurance is that many 
customers like them and save them. 

Two controversial matters that Professor 
Fox considers can be mentioned here. The 
first is a widespread belief that consumers 
would save money if the retailer were to 
cut his prices by the amount the stamps 
cost him and they were to buy the 
premiums directly from other retailers. 
Professor Fox concludes after investigation 
that on the average what the retailers pay 
for stamps is less, not more, than the price 
consumers would pay for the premiums 
under these circumstances; but. there is a 
wide dispersion about the average. ; 

The stamp companies achieve relatively 
low prices for premiums because of the 
following: (1) Quantity-buying gets them 
favorable prices from manufacturers. (2) 
Their operating costs are lower than those 
of regular retailers. (3) A small but ap- 
preciable percentage of the stamps issued 
is never redeemed. (4) They obtain addi- 
tional revenue from investing the reserve 
or “float” created by the fact that several 
months normally elapse between the time 
when the retailer pays for his stamps and 
the time when the consumer redeems them. 

The second controversial matter to be 
mentioned is the argument by critics of 
stamps that consumers pay more for goods 
in stamp stores than in nonstamp stores. 
From the available data and his own 
theoretical analysis, Professor Fox finds it 
impossible to draw strong conclusions. At 
least there is no clear evidence that stamp- 
giving stores do in fact consistently charge 
higher prices than nonstamp stores. 

Perhaps the most important lesson taught 
the reader by this book is that there are 
no simple answers to the problems it 
studies. Trading stamps may seem to be 
obvious and simple, says Professor Fox, 
but they are really parts of an extraordi- 
narily complicated system of marketing. 
They are “neither categorically good nor 
categorically bad.” Furthermore, despite all 
the publicity they have received, they are 
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only a minor element whose effects when 
diffused throughout the economy are “so 
small as to become untraceable.” 
Reavis Cox 
Sebastian S. Kresge Professor 
of Marketing : 
University of Pennsylvania 


SOCIOLOGY AND EDUCATION 


STANTON WHEELER LEd), with the edi- 
torial assistance of HELEN MacGr1 
HucHes, Controlling Delinquents. Pp. 
xx, 332. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
1968. $8.50. 

Most of the major contributions toward 
the understangling of delinquency have fo- 
cused, on the one hand, on the etiology of 
the deviant behavior or an the mechanisms 


that enable the delinquent to violate the: 


norms of the society. On the other hand, 
there has been less scholarly interest, al- 
though much greater official action, cen- 
tered on the institutionalization of the 
delinquent and on the effort of society to 
punish, contain, or reform him. The dozen 
chapters of this book, wzitten by nineteen 
scholars, constitute a serious effort in that 
direction.’ 

In the Introduction, editor Stanton 
Wheeler promises that the studies in the 
volume begin at the point “where trouble- 
some youths have already come in contact 
with the authorities, and official steps of 
some sort are being taken.” This promise 
is fulfilled. A reader’s attention might be 
diverted by a title which suggests that 
delinquency be approached via the control 
of the delinquents rather than of the social 
forces in which their deviance is nurtured. 
However, this is not’ the intent of the 
authors. It is indisputable that certain 
efforts are being made to control the youth- 
ful offender; this is a study of some such 
efforts. Chapters cover 3uch topics as the 
effect of streat-corner workers on gangs, 
the police, and the delinquent and the ac- 
ceptance of emotionally disturbed children 
by psychiatric agencies. In all of this, the 
common focus, as Wheeler points out, is 
on the agents and agencies of delinquency 
control—or more accuracely, if less gram- 
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matically, of delinquent control—and on 
the two major orientations contrasted by 
James Q. Wilson: that certain and swift “ 
punishment will act as a deterrent to ora 
or that it will confirm delinquents, par- 
ticularly first offenders, in a pattem of 
deviance. 

in what appeared as the most challenging , 
section of the work, Martha Baum and 
Stanton Wheeler discuss thè process of 
becoming an inmate. They interviewed 
youths to determine how the latter per- 
ceived judges, police officers, family, 
friends on the outside and on the inside, 
and others. They found incarcerated 
youths longing for their families, stating 
that the institutions would be of more help 
than harm to them, and admitting that the 
courts were fair and that they had only 
themselves to blame for their plight. Al- 
though the authors were aware of the 
danger of being deceived, and took method- 
ologically sound measures to cope with this 
possibility, the material is simply not con- 
vincing, when contrasted with a body of 
folklore, fiction, autobiographical accounts, 
previous studies, journalistic reports, and 
personal interviews that many of us have 
had with previously incarcerated youths. 
Behind the tables and the cold prose of the 
sociologist, there seems to lurk a bright 
young uneducated delinquent, well versed 
in the art of deception. Maybe the stereo- 
typical concepts that sociologists have clung 
to over the years are false and misleading. 
Baum and Wheeler have challenged them, 
but it will take more studies of this type 
to dislodge them. 

The chapters, none of which has been 
published before, are of a uniformly high 
quality; in the main they are statistically 
and empirically oriented; and the work 
as a whole should prove most valuable in 
that important area of penology and devi- 
ance concerned with what to do with the, 
apprehended delinquent and how to do it. 

EDWARD SAGARIN 

Assistant Professor of Sociology 

City College of New York 


J. J. Toszas. Crime and Industrial Soci 
ety in the 19th Century. Pp. 288. 
New York: Schocken Books, 1967. 
$11,00. 
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This is a virtuous rather than an exciting 
book, containing a methodological, matter- 
of-fact account of crime in nineteenth- 


Tee England. Its usefulness cannot be 
d 


oubted; yet it lacks speculative sub- 
stance. The bread of academic life is here 
provided, without any mouth-watering 
protein. s 
Despite the title, there is no real at- 
tempt to link and to integrate “crime” 
with “industrial society.” Neither a por- 
trait of criminals as urbanites nor a depic- 
tion of rapid population growth can achieve 
this. The section on “the gulf between the 
classes” looks more promising, affording 
prospects of triangular complexities—capi- 
talist, criminal, and proletarian—but these 
do not materialize. The title is most 
nearly justified in the idea that criminals 
and their adversaries together advanced 
their techniques as society itself progressed. 
Thus, the action and reaction of safemakers 
and safebreakers signifies the improvement 
of the age. ‘The new railways blasted 
their way through and destroyed the crimi- 


nal areas of Manchester and other cities ` 


and sped police re-enforcements from one 
part of the country to another. But by 
the same means, criminals could commute 
from town to thieve incognito or quit it 
expeditiously, as circumstances dictated. 
However, this suggestion receives no sus- 
tained treatment. 

In effect, Dr. Tobias is more interested 
in discussing the “criminal classes” than in 
placing them in “industrial society.” This 
is a pity; it would be nice, for example, 
for someone to elaborate on the Marxist 
idea of the lumpen proletariat. Even so, 
are there not all sorts of Durkheimian 
themes waiting to be explored? One could 
examine the role of the “criminal classes” 
in relation to the “conscience collective” or 
describe the categories people used to 

estructure the world of crime, and perhaps 
proceed from there to binary oppositions, 
or to the function and importance of 
myth (Dick Turpin and all that). For all 
of this, the book provides plenty of seminal 

, material: 

* In this ight, somewhat ironically, Dr. 
Tobias is the victim of Durkheimian rates; 
tor although he rejects nineteenth-century 
statistics as unreliable, he still puzzles over 
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increases and decreases in crime. Yet on 
this score, contemporary opinions, which 
he employs instead, are surely just as sus- 
pect? By abandoning as unpromising the 


‘attempt to describe and explain changing 


crime rates, perhaps the author could have 
gained more theoretical leverage from his 
data, 
Wim MILLER 
Assistant Lecturer in Sociology 
University of Bristol 
England 


JAKOB ROSENBERG. On Quality in Art: 
Criteria of Excellence, Past and Present. 
Pp. xviv, 264. Princeton, N.J.: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1967. $10.00. 

In sociological theory, and its next of 
kin, the sociology of knowledge, little has 
been done with the abundant materials in 
the history of art to further penetrate the 
structure and meaning of a particular cul- 
ture. But sociologists are not without re- 
course in this field, for, if their own col- 
leagues are not often to be found working 
at the boundaries that connect art and soci- 
ety, then it remains true that historians of 
art, and art critics, have done important 
work in this field. Perhaps the best book 
with which to begin in the study of “art 
and society” is one of that title by Sir 
Herbert Read. For the more advanced stu- 
dent of this branch of the sociology of 
culture, there are the works of Frederick 
Antal, F. D. Klingender, and a number of 
others. 

Of those contemporary art historians who 
can instruct specialists in sociological 
theory and in the sociology of knowledge, 
none is more instructive than Jakob Rosen- 
berg, now Kress Professor at the National 
Gallery, in Washington. His earlier studies 
of Rembrandt and of Jacob van Ruisdal 
are standard works, but for the sociologist 
it is the book under review that is specially 
relevant. For, in On Qualsty in Art, Rosen- 
berg has taken a great subject: against the 
“astonishing rise in the prices paid for 
works of art” in recent years, he inquires 
into the standards of aesthetic value. 

In order to get at the major questions of 
value, Rosenberg takes five major judgers 
of artistic value—Vasari, Roger de Piles, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, Théophile Thoré, and 
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Roger Fry--and examines the theory and 
practice by which tkey arrived at their 
judgments. The last three chapters are 
even better than the preceding five. In 
these latter, Rosenberg himself serves as 
judge, examining master drawings from the 
fifteenth to the twentieth century. 
Throughout, Rosenberg is concerned to 
elucidate the “characteristics of high qual- 
ity” in works of art. Heze is a useful em- 
blem for any sociologist who is growing 
suspicious of the tendency in his discipline 
to eliminate all questions of quality. 
PHitie REFF 
Benjamin Framklin Professor 
of Sociology 
University of Pennsylvania 


Wuruk L.°O’Nemy. Divorce in the 
Progressive Era. Pp. xii, 295. New 
Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 
1967. $6.50. 


“We know so little about the history of 
the family,” William O’Neill writes, “that 
almost any information on it adds to our 
understanding” (p. viii). O'Neill is quite 
right. The collected works of social scien- 
tists on the history of the American family 
barely fill a brief case. Sociologists and 
historians, in an academic game of Alphonse 
and Gaston, defer to the professional skills 
of each other, and little work gets done. 

O’Neill’s effort to correct this situation 
is especially gratifying. His study of the 
family change in the late nineteenth cen- 
tury is informative, perzeptive, and emi- 
nently readable. The book should be stud- 
ied by family sociologists, students of 
American Civilization, and scholars in- 
terested in the processes of social change. 
It is also recommended to those who look, 
usually in vain, for books written by social 
scientists that can be read for enjoyment. 

The title of Divorce wi the Progressive 
Era is slightly misleading, for the book 
actually is about changing family ideology 
at the turn of the century. Divorce is 
simply the most accessible and visible indi- 
cator of the more general normative change 
that was taking place curing this period. 
O’Neill remarks: “The struggle over divorce 
in the Progressive period was one of the 
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first confrontations between the old and 
new ways of looking at moral problems, 
and it is almost a classic example of how 
this sort of change is effected... . mat 


vorce was, as it happened, almost the only N 


respectable sexual problem that could be 
publicly debated” (p. 166). 

Tt seemed to the opponents of divorce 
liberalization that rapid industrialzation 
threatened the integrity of the family and 
the cohesion of society. These moral con- 
servatives predicted that divorce would 
loosen the last restraints to a total family 
breakdown. Progressives disagreed with 
this bleak prognosis, countering that the 
only way to save the family was to make 
it less restrictive and more voluntary. Al- 
though we know the outcome of the dis- 
pute at the beginning of the book, the de- 
bate retains a certain quality of high 
drama. This reviewer suspects that this is 
because the controversy has not com- 
pletely ended. Moral ideology is remark- 
ably persistent, and many moral battles of 
a century ago are still being waged today. 

One of the most interesting. chapters of 
O’Neill’s study is a description of the rela- 
tionship of the social scientist to the di- 
vorce question, When the controversy over 
divorce was at its height, sociology was 
just emerging as a profession. It offered 
the new profession its first opportunity to 
establish its authority on social problems 
The sociologists who participated in the 
debate were hardly devoid of “personal 
prejudice,” and “their expertise was really 
no greater than that of most well-read 
laymen” (p. 193). Yet, when most par- 
ticipants were yielding to the irresistible 
temptation to evaluate the changes in the 
family, the sociologists largely confined 
their efforts to description. In fact, their 
major role in the controversy was to con- 
vince the public that divorce increases were 
inevitable. “By condoning divorce, soci-s 
ologists were in effect legitimizing it” (p 
195). In the process of legitimizing di- 


vorce, sociologists managed to legitimize oy 


themselves. In a bloodless coup, they pre- 
empted the position of theologians as ex-, 
perts on moral and social problems. ` 

If there is something lacking in O’Neill’s 
superb study, it is perhaps a full discussion 
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of the link between the changing ideology 
and the opinion and behavior of the gen- 
eral public. In this sense, O'Neill falls a 
little short in his attempt to demonstrate 
that “ideology is an important source of 
family change.” Still, O’Neill never prom- 
ised to make up for all the missing studies 
on the history of the American family. 
He goes farther in this one book than we 
have any reason to expect. 
FRANK FURSTENBERG 
Assistant Professor of Sociology 
University of Pennsylvania 


Morton H, Frrep. The Evolution of Po- 
litical Society: An Essay in Political 
Anthropology. Pp. xii, 270. New York: 
Random House, 1967. $2.95. 

Morton H. Fried’s Evolution of Political 
Society is a stimulating and provocative 
effort to develop an evolutionary sequence 
of forms of political organization. Its 
polemics are directed partly at nonevolu- 
tionary anthropologists and political scien- 
tists, but far more at previous efforts to 
classify levels of sociopolitical integration 
by such workers as Julian Steward, Mar- 
shall Sahlins, and Elman Service. The 


' book is, then, one of several exciting works 


in this tradition produced in recent years. 

Fried’s sequence begins with simple, 
egalitarian systems and goes on to rank 
societies. In rank societies there are fewer 
positions of high status than there are in- 
dividuals capable of filling them, but access 
to basic resources is available to all mem- 
bers of the society. In stratified societies, 
access to basic resources is not available to 
all. Fried introduces a hypothetical entity 
as his next stage—the previous two are 
exemplified in the ethnographic record. 
This entity is a stratified society without a 
state apparatus. Fried holds that stratifi- 
cation emerged before the state, but cre- 
ated an unstable situation, one where there 
had to be either a relapse to ranking with- 
out stratification or a push forward to a 
state integration of the polity. The strati- 
fied, prestate society was a transitory 
phase, a brief episode in the lives of pris- 
tine states—states that arose without stim- 
ulation from other states. The state is the 
latest stage. It is “a collection of special- 
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ized institutions and agencies .. . that 
maintains an order of stratification” (p. 235) 
characterized by the “claim of the state to 
paramountcy in the application of naked 
force to social problems” (p. 230). The 
attributes of each stage are detailed, and 
possible causes for transitions are described. 
One could wish for more attention in this 
work to the problem of supportive evidence 
for the sequence—scaling, for example, 
could be used. There are some passages 
that will puzzle readers not familiar with 
the arguments of other evolutionists or 
with specific ethnographic studies. And 
there seems no partiular reason why 
stratification and the state should not 
emerge together, rather than in sequence. 
These and other possible criticisms, how- 
ever, do not undercut the book’s many 
positive qualities—its sweep and “scape, its 
hundreds of intriguing points, its capacity 
to stimulate debate among evolutionary 
anthropologists, and its utility for showing 
undergraduates, graduate students, profes- 
sional anthropologists, and political scien- 
tists what the evolutionists are up to. 
Davip F. ABERLE 
Professor of Anthropology 
University of British Columbia 


WALTER A. STEWART. Psychoanalysis: The 
First Ten Years, 1888-1898. Pp. 224. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1967. $5.95. 


This is a book for docile beginners, on 
the rebellious beginnings of Freud’s career 
as a psychoanalytic theorist. It is the 
author’s intention to present a “systematic 
formulation and a discussion of the major 
ideas Freud developed during the period 
between 1888 and 1898” (p. 1). Dr. Stew- 
art carries out his intention in seven chap- 
ters, in which he reviews the major aspects 
of Freud’s early psychoanalytic work. The 
first chapter can be omitted by those who 
are professional social scientists, for it is a 
biographical summary that adds little to 
what is easily available elsewhere. 

The second chapter announces that it will 
take up a very important question, indeed 
—one still by no means answered: “the 
baffling question of the relationship of the 
biological-physiological level of observation 
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to the psychological levei” (p. 25). But 
then the author binds himself so closely to 
an exposition of Freud’s own early struggles 
with the meaning and use of hypnotic 
techniques that the question is lost in the 
particulars of exposition. We see here a 
major limit, no doubt self-imposed, in this 
book. Occasionally, theoretical interest 
breaks through the exposition, to illuminate 
it. But, in general, the exposition is too 
narrowly conceived to be of value to social 
scientists. It is remarked, by the author, 
that “the biological basis cf psychoanalytic 
theory, although incomplets, is still of cen- 
tral importance. ‘The biological and so- 
matic factor is most obviously represented 
in the instinct or drive orientation of psy- 
choanalysis” (p. 31). But there the matter 
is dropped, as if ‘instinct” or “drive” were 
not itselfa concept subjected to a vast and 
-mportant examination by social scientists 
and biologists of all sorts. The constricted 
character of Stewart’s exposition is not 
compensated by a correspcnding intensity. 
This lack of both breadth and depth shows 
up again in the final chapter of the book, 
on Freud’s early metapsychology. But 
this criticism may be misdirected. The 
book is essentially a review of early 
Freudian concepts. As a review, the work 
can be recommended, on second thought 
mot so much to beginners as to those spe- 
Cialists in the sociology of knowledge who 
need a spare and uncluttered work of ref- 
erence to the main reception of Freud as 
clinician by orthodox psychoanalysis itself 
when it puts on its public, hard scientific 
face. 
Pamir REFF 
Benjamin Franklin Professor 
of Sociology 
University of Pennsylvania 


Erm H. Erson. Identiry: Youth and 
Crisis. Pp. 336. New York: W. W. 
Norton, 1968. $6.95. 


Erik Erikson’s reputation as a psycho- 
analyst who went beyond Freud without 
having to reject the father figure is solidly 
established. His major contribution lies 
in the explicit recognition that the psycho- 
logical drama of development from birth 
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to death takes place in the real world, thht 
historical events are an integral part of it,. 
and that each particular culture provides 
support, as well as challenge and crisis. 

Erikson describes the life-cycle in eight 
stages, each a crisis in the sense of connot- 
ing a turning point rather than a threat of 
catastrophe, If all goes well, the infant | 
acquires trust, proceeds to autonomy, and 
then continues to initiative; the ‘School 
child develops a wish to make things, a 
sense of industry; adolescence presents the 
identity crisis, which if successfully mas- 
tered leads to experience of intimacy; the 
adult concerned with bringing up the young 
enters the stage of generativity; and as old 
age descends he may finally achieve integ- 
rity. Each of these stages has its negative 
counterpart: mistrust, shame, guilt, inferi- 
ority, identity confusion, isolation, and 
despair, 

These stages, known from Erikson’s pre- 
vious work, form the basic skeleton of the 
book under review, which is, in fact, a col- 
lection of previously published material 
which has been more or less elaborated and 
enlarged for the occasion. Erikson disarm- 
ingly expresses the hope that “similarities 
and even repetitions ... will be as for- 
givable as family likenesses are—among 
friends.” In a sense, Erikson has chosen 
to be his own popularizer by putting a new 
cover on old ideas, and he has produced a 
book with many interesting passages, il- 
lustrating his assertions with clinical case 
histories, biographical material about Ber- . 
nard Short and William James, historical 
data from his study of Martin Luther, and 
from contemporary events. All this is very 
readable but in the end disappointing. 
There is here no advance in psychological 
thought——the concept of identity remains as 
slippery as it always was—and no enlight- 
enment on contemporary issues of the day 
to which the last three chapters are de- 
voted. They deal with youth, with the po- 
sition of women, and with race. Consider- 
ing the current worldwide rebellion of the 
young which differs from that of previous 
generations by its increasing use of vio- . 
lence, Erikson says: “The overriding issue ° 
is the creation not of a new ideology but 
of a universal ethics growing out of a uni- 
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versal technological civilization.” There 
are equally unimpeachable hopes and values 
expressed when Erikson talks about giving 


„more room in public life to women in their 


specific womanly qualities, and when he 
describes the Negro as in search of his 
identity. Both as a social commentator 
and as a psychologist Erikson scores gn his 
concern with the important issues; he fails 
in helping us to deal with them. 
MARIE JAHODA 

Professor of Social Psychology 

University of Sussex 

England 


Aaron V. CicourEL. The Social Organiza- 
tion of Juvenile Justice. Pp. xi, 345. 
New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1968. 
$8.95. 


This work is essentially a study of de- 
cision-making as it affects young persons 
who run afoul of the law in this country. 
The author on the basis of his own first- 
hand observations claims that descriptions 
of juveniles and their crimes by police, 
probation officers, and other court officials 
are selectively put together so that they 
will “ft” both the social machinery of 
juvenile justice and the theoretical frames 
of reference of the participants in that 
machinery. Professor Cicourel believes 
that conventional sociological theory con- 
struction in this area has given little at- 
tention to community political structure 
and the variations in law-enforcement or- 
ganization out of which arise criteria for 
determining when activities will be defined 
as delinquency. He has studied, therefore, 
two California cities of similar popula- 
tions but with large differences in juvenile 
delinquency rates. He concluded that the 
two rates were due not only to differences 
in size of the force and personal relation- 
ships but also due to “unexplicable criteria” 
concerning who will be stopped, interro- 
gated, and detained as a delinquent. 

A major portion of the book is taken up 
with descriptions of the day-to-day de- 
cision-making in interviews and other con- 
tacts, dramatizing how the officers’ or pro- 
bation workers’ attitudes and theories 
about delinquency causation affect the im- 
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mediate disposition of the case—and some- 
times the ultimate careers of these young 
persons. Some of the most worth-while 
and original portions of this book are these 
descriptions of how the system classifies, 
labels, and identifies social problems, de- 
ciding that this offender is “sick,” that one 
has a “wrong attitude,” and the like. This 
is especially evident when the author is 
presenting his materials on the handling of 
children from middle income as compared 
with low-income families. The picture of 
the middle-class family mobilizing com- 
munity resources to change the court rec- 
ommendations or reinterpret the facts of 
the case as evidence of “psychological sick- 
ness rather than wrong-headed delinquent 
acts is considerably more enlightening than 
most examinations of middle-class de- 
linquency. $ . 

If I would make any criticism of this 
valuable book, it would be to suggest that 
the author may be fretting a bit too much 
about the uncritical uses of criminal sta- 
tistics. If he is thinking of professionals, I 
believe that for sociological theorists and 
for all but the most naive researcher, there 
is considerable awareness of the unsatis- 
factory nature of the materials collected by 
police and courts. These materials are 
today used selectively and sparingly. 

Professor Cicourel has to my mind made 
a valuable contribution for those of us who 
want to know how a child comes to be 
labeled “delinquent.” By using a too- 
little-utilized technique among criminolo- 
gists, participant observation, the author 
introduces a realism that is a welcome re- 
lief from theorists nearly totally isolated 
from the everyday encounters of those 
they seek to study. Although he appears 
to be writing for sociological theorists and 
researchers, I believe in-service and pro- 
fessional training programs in police and 
probation and parole work could profit 
greatly from this book, considering, for ex- 
ample, his conclusions that recommenda- 
tions by the probation officer for various 
treatments and court dispositions are very 
much influenced by remarks and gestures of 
the youth which never get in-the report, or 
his observation that many probation officers 
mistakenly assume that verbal discussions 
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will change juveniles’ values, associational 
patterns, and habits. 
NORMAN JOHNSTON 

Professor and Chairman 

Department of Sociology 

Beaver College 

Glenside 

Pennsylvania 


PETER L. Bercer. The Sacred Canopy: 
Elements of a Sociological Theory of 
Religion. Pp. vii, 230. Garden City, 
N.Y.: Doubleday, 1967. $495. 


Contemporary American sociological 
studies parochially ignore continental con- 
tributions. The Sdcred Canopy gives short 
shrift to American contributions. It is 
German sociology rendered in excellent 
English. Foreign citations outnumber 
Americar ones ‘by roughly three to one— 
a formidable accomplishment for a New 
Yorker writing in an age when the lion’s- 
share of sociological literature is American. 

Berger writes that he seeks to apply a 
general perspective derived from the soci- 
ology of knowledge to the phenomeron of 
religion. The first helf of the book, en- 
titled “Systematic Elements,” develops 
concepts of world construction, world main- 
tenance, theodicy, and alienation. The 
second section, “Historical Elements,” con- 
ceptualizes data on religious institutions in 
terms of secularization, plausibility struc- 
tures, and legitimation. 

Man and society are related dialectically. 
Three “moments” or processes are in- 
volved in this dialectic: externalization— 
the outpouring of human activity into the 
world—objectivation—that reality which is 
attained as a product of the activity and 
which confronts the original producers as 
an external fact—and internalization—re- 
appropriation by men of the same reality. 
An interactional “moment” is needed here 
to allow a transformation of the objecti- 
vated fact. The individual projections must 
somehow become common culture so that 
what is internalized is not identical with 
what has been externalized. Without this 
interaction term the book might be sub- 
titled a theory of religious culture rather 
than a sociological theory of religion. 
Perhaps this distinction is pedantic in view 
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of Berger’s definition of society as an as- 
pect of culture. 

As man constructs his world, a somos 
emerges which ‘imposes a common order 
of interpretation upon experience.” This 
nomos defines “objective knowledge” (p. 
21). The meanings of this humanly con- 
structed order are projected on the uni- 
verse in a process of “‘cosmization,” a term 
borrowed from Mircea Eliade. Cosmiza- 
tion in a sacred mode forms the basis for 
a definition of religion as the “human 
enterprise by which the sacred cosmos is 
established” (p. 26). 

Religion is an “instrumentality of legiti- 
mation’—that is, it gives social institutions 
valid ontological status. For this statement 
to be relevant to sociological theory, one 
would have to be able to discriminate, per- 
haps by some observable indicator, between 
individuals accepting the ontological valid- 
ity of an institution and those who accept 
its legitimacy on the basis of Weber’s more 
action-oriented criteria. Berger further 
asserts that religious ritual “makes present 
to those who participate in it the funda- 
mental reality-definitions and their appro- 
priate legitimations” (p. 40). This could 
be tested by determining which wor- 
shipers do, indeed, attain reality-definitions 
through their participation in worship. The 
achievement of social solidarity or anxiety- 
reduction or no discernible consequence 
would be additional possible outcomes of 
the test. 

In introducing his section on historical 
elements, Berger refers to the problems of 
validating his theory. “It is, of course, a 
moot question in the social sciences to 
what extent theories of this degree of gen- 
erality can be ‘validated’ at all and, there- 
fore, whether they have a place within the 
universe of discourse of the empirical dis- 
ciplines” (p. 105). The “generality” which 
creates a problem is not due to the level of 
abstraction of the concepts nor to this 
empirical testability of the theory. The 
difficulty derives from the broad classes of 
cases subsumed by a number of his con- 
cepts and theories. For example, Berger 


finds a pervasive masochism—following « 


Sartre’s usage, in Being and Nothingness, 
rather than Freud’s—in religious legitima- 
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tión. Masochism is identified with the 
surrender of self to the ordering power of 
society. All socialized behavior must then 
«have a masochistic aspect. The constructed 
“other” is defined as a totally powerful and 
totally righteous God. Submission to this 
“other” who cannot be questioned or chal- 
lenged converts the cry of tormented*man 
into a confession of self-abasement. If so, 
how then might we account for the fact 
that within the Biblical theodicy, Islam 
made submission—masochism in Berger’s 
terms—central, while the Hebrew narrative 
from Jacob to Job is replete with question- 
ing and challenging of God. 

Another example of an overextended 
concept may be drawn from Berger’s treat- 
ment of secularization. While Catholics 
relied upon sacraments, the Protestants, 
says Berger, had only the redemptive 
power of God’s grace. When this notion 
lost plausibility, reality became amenable 
to the rational penetration we associate 
with modern science and technology. This 
assertion rings true, but the proffered ex- 
planation in terms of the attitudinal 
function of doctrine would probably not 
withstand empirical scrutiny. Rationality 
in the relation of man to nature does not 
necessarily correspond to loss of faith re- 
garding the cosmic. As Weber maintains, 
rationalization—or secularization—must be 
partitioned according to the values and 
ends of the department of life undergoing 
rationalization. 

Berger associates ecumenical interest 
with the bureaucratic structure of the 
church. Bureaucracies recruit similar 
psychological types in all churches, and 
bureaucrats facing similar administrative 
problems develop common outlooks Simi- 
larities among bureaucrats do not, however, 
compel their co-operation. Opposing gen- 
erals are not the first to strive for peace. 
Bureaucrats may even hinder ecumenical- 
ism because of their particular loyalties 
and their vested interests 

Lurking behind such insufficiently differ- 
entiated concepts is a rhetoric of totalism. 


. For instance, in discussing alienation, a 


problem in the theory of soctalization, he 

cites Levi-Strauss and Piaget as “all the 

evidence,” Berger affirms that the failure 
pat 
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to recognize that the concept of alienation 
is “entirely” different from that of anomie 
is a theoretical confusion central to “almost 
everything” recently written by American 
social scientists on the issue. 

We may glimpse this rhetorical process 
at work. Berger says that when man’s own 
works become part of reality, it is “pos- 
sible” that not only the social world seems 
strange to the individual but that he 
becomes strange to himself (p. 85). A few 
sentences later, he says that this estrange- 
ment, given in sociality, is anthropologi- 
cally “necessary.” This rhetorical slip 
from the possible to the necessary, from 
the partial to the total, and from the 
contingent to the certain pervades the 
writing. A number of logical “middles” 
disappear. : . 

This review is not intended to detract 
from the value of this book but to indicate 
where that value lies. The Sacred Canopy 
is a rich mine of hypotheses which can and 
should be specified and tested. Berger’s 
ability to meld American and European 
sociology and to deal with both socio- 
logical and theological thought opens new 
perspectives and new ranges of problems. 

SAMUEL Z. KLAUSNER 

Associate Professor of Sociology 

University of Pennsylvania 


HARoLtp L. WILensxy. Organizational In- 
telligence. Pp. xiv, 226 New York: 
Basic Books, 1967. $5.95. 
Organizational Intelligence is a good 

book about a very important set of prob- 

lems. Its flaws are flaws of omission, 
which are all the more disappointing be- 
cause this reviewer is a long-time admirer 
of Professor Wilensky’s work. Subtitled 

“Knowledge and Power in Government and 

Industry,” it is an analysis of the use— 

more often the abuse—of both technical 

and ideological “intelligence” The author 
is especially concerned with the mentality 
and its machinations that distort and omit 
data necessary for decisions His examples 
are drawn from failures of military intel- 
hgence; the Central Intelligence Agency 

(CIA) and the Federal Bureau of Investi- 

gation (FBI); the administration of jus- 

tice; industrial management; social wel- 
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fare decisions; and even the “intelligence” 
required for sanity hearings. He also ana- 
lyzes situations in which the disclosure of 
information—for example, in preserving 
privacy and individual rights—is more 
damaging than secrecy. Among his chief 
concerns are the following: what deter- 
mines the organization's use of intelligence 


experts; the doctrinal as well as the struc-_ 


tural causes of “information pathologies”; 
and the administrative procedures that im- 
pede the flow of information and stifle 
conceptualizatian and analysis. 

Professor Wilensky’s inquiry focuses on 
values as real, as a type of fact in human 
life. He is one of the few social scientists 
today who has not become ideologically 
bound to the myth of “value-free.” He 
rightly criticizes the “narrow empiricism” 


of those administrators and their intel-» 


ligence-producing experts who “have typi- 
cally been lawyers or soldiers trained in 
school and in practice as empiricists” (p. 
63). He characterizes the mentality 
beautifully: “a pervasive anti-intellectual- 
ism—a compound of antagonism toward 
ideology and theory (ie., new ideas, wn- 
familiar questions), resentment toward the 
outsider, and an exaggerated belief in prac- 
tical experience” (p. 63). These defects 
produce “a demand for secrecy in odd 
combination with a demand for scientific 
prediction and quantitative estimates” (p. 
62), By contrast, he has high praise for 
the Council of Economic Advisors, specu- 
lating that “our foreign policy troubles 
might be reduced if we used the CEA as 
a structural model for tapping knowledge 
in the social sciences” (p. 94f). Eco- 
nomics, he says, “stands alone among the 
social sciences as an example of success in 
the application of reason to public affairs” 
íp. 106). 

At this juncture, the basic flaw of the 
book emerges. Professor Wilensky has not 
challenged the basic philosophical determi- 
nants of intelligence pathologies; especially 
epistemic determinants and some miscon- 
ceptions of policy-makers about the nature 
of science He himself seems unclear 
about the relationship between the rational 
and the empirical components of scientific 
theories; ‘and he especially seems to use 
the words “rational” and “reason” in an 
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ordinary language sense even though the 
issues call for distinguishing between ra- 
tionalism and empiricism. For example, he 
regards the RAND Corporation and other « 
“think tanks” as near-analogues of the 
Council of Economic Advisors (CEA) and 
recommends that their counterparts be 
established for other agencies (p. 108f). 
He concedes that their mission is narrow 
and that “their independence is not used 
primarily to discover other ways to pursue 
the national interest”; but he still believes 
that units of this type are more scientific 
than ideological because they combine 
diverse disciplines” (p. 36f). 

Actually, however, this “operations re- 
search” or “systems” approach is reduc- 
tionist. It reduces science to operational 
quantification, often assigning numerical 
values to the unquantifiable. It dignifies 
its admittedly powerful heuristic empirical 
generalizations by calling them theories. 
Although it purports to be empirical, it is 
actually heavily rationalistic in a classic 
Cartesian sense; constructing “models” of 
logical impeccability upon the narrowest of 
empirical foundations. Secondly, it reduces 
responsibility into conformity to such 
models. ‘The irrational man-—he who re- 
jects the Model—is irresponsible—not en- 
trustable. And responsibility in its other 
ethical sense is also negated: if the system 
and its computer-generated decisions are 
correct and dispassionate, then no one can 
be blamed for following Truth. In the 
third place, the interdisciplinary character 
of “OR” is only veneer; for no matter 
where the facts come from they are more 
often than not subordinated to this Pro- 
crustean way of thinking. Crowded air- 
ports, supermarket check-outs, alternative 
bombing targets, manufacturing plants, and 
hospital emergency rooms all have many 
characteristics in common. It is important, 


for example, to see how hospitals resemble » 


gas stations in being fixed and finite facili- 
ties having to service random arrivals. The 
metaliterature of systems analysis reports 
the over-all results in popularized and 


glowing térms; but it is in the first-order , 


writings that the rigidity and exclusiveness ° 

are evident. Because of its double narrow- 

ness—a narrow base of empiricism which 

is itself narrowed to operationalism =the 
` 
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facts from other disciplines are imported, 
but their values are ignored if they conflict 
with the systems ideology. As a conse- 
«quence, the writings in the field by a world- 
wide fraternity show remarkable uniform- 
ity in offering philosophically—especially 
ethically—simplistic answers, sophisticated 
“mathematics” notwithstanding. Outpa- 
tient clinics and barber shops are not the 
same. *This reviewer does not see where 
Professor Wilensky is cognizant of these 
traits, or how much the economists have 
reinforced them, 

In the same manner, he misreads the 
“empiricism” of the “lawyers, generals, and 
managers.” They are indeed anti-intel- 
lectual. They are suspicious of theory, 
but not of ideology, because their craving 
for the structured, unambiguous, instantly 
applicable answer—a policy-—-makes them 
prey to ideological thinking. (Witness the 
business press, both commercial and aca- 
demic.) They are certainly not empiricists, 
nor even pragmatic. They are, in the 
rudest sense of the term, practical men. 

SAMUEL E. GLUCK 

Associate Professor of 

Industrial Management 

Hofstra University 

Long Island 

New York 


ANDREW M GREELEY, with the assistance 
of WILLIAM VAN CLEVE and Grace ANN 


CARROLL. The Changing Catholic Col- 
lege. Pp. xiii, 226. Chicago: Aldine, 
1967. $5.95, 


The phenomenon of change—any kind— 
holds a strange fascination in our times. 
The rules of investigation seem to demand 
that any measure of change must be ex- 
pressed in numbers. The requirement helps 
to explain why much educational research 
centers on the technical and the peripheral, 
ẹ even on the gimmick. The present study 
employed “essentially qualitative pro- 
cedures,’ since it was interested in “the 
tone, the color, and the style of the 
school.” For this reason alone the book 
, deserves attention However, an index was 
e devised as a means “of validating the 

subjective impressions of the field staff.” 

“The ee investigates “why some Cath- 
olic op eges have changed more rapidly 
¢ 
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than others and why some apparently do 
not change at all.” Father Greeley finds 
the “crucial variable,” as he had hypothe- 
sized, in the quality—or lack—of the col- 
leges’ administrative leadership. Greeley’s 
approach rests on the leadership theory 
which states that the quickest way to 
change (improve) an institution is to 
change its leadership. Competent leader- 
ship helps—and is usually in short supply 
-but there is more to an educational 
institution than charismatic administration. 
However, in this context what Greeley 
really wants is a president whose view of 
the educational institution and his relation- 
ship to it are not filtered through the 
concerns of the sponsoring religious group, 
or any other sponsoring group. (Strange 
that the work of Harold W. Dodds, The 
Academic President: Educator or Lare- 
taker, is not mentioned ) 

Most institutions of Catholic higher edu- 
cation are sponsored by religious commu- 
nities. To them goes the credit that 
Catholic higher education “is not so bad” 
in comparison to the rest of American 
higher education and the blame that it is 
not “so much better’ Greeley claims that 
the religious communities have farsighted 
and creative educators but are reluctant to 
appoint them to key administrative posi- 
tions. He admits that he has no answer. 
Thomas O’Dea and J. G. Lawler have at- 
tempted to find the answer in the constitu- 
tions and the modes of spirituality of the 
religious communities. In the aftermath 
of Vatican II, the approach of John J. 
McGrath holds greater promise. 

Greeley like others writing about Cath- 
olic higher education is concerned about 
quality. With improvement as a banner, 
he gallops across the face of Catholic 
academe—treligious orders, trustees, admin- 
istration, faculty, students, curriculum, and 
academic disciplines. It is an interesting 
ride, unhampered by a dulling concern for 
consistency. Optimism triumphs but only 
after a struggle. 

C. W. FRIEDMAN 

Associate Secretary 

College and University Department 

National Catholic Educational 

Association 

Washington, D.C, 
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Sam P. Wiccins. Higher Education in the 
South. Pp. xix, 358. Berkeley: Mc- 
Cutchan, 1967. $8.50. 


sam P. Wiccins. Ths Desegregation Era 
in Higher Education. Pp. xiii, 106. 
Berkeley: McCutchan, 1967. $4.55. 


In 1963, the General Education Board 
made a grant to George Peabody College 
tor a study of “biracial higher education in 
the Southern region.” Dr. Wiggins di- 
rected the study and prepared the two 
volumes listed here, 

Higher Education in the South attempts 
an extremely difficult task. The South is 
not a precise geographical entity, and any 
study must somewhat arbitrarily define the 
states it contains. Whatever the definition, 
the region will contain enormous differ- 
ences. Delaware and Texas, for example, 
have tittle in common, except for the fact 
that they both maintained segregated school 
systems. In size, complexity, population, 
economy, and social sophistication, they are 
light years apart. Almost any generaliza- 
tion about the region can be justified or 
controverted, depending on the evidence 
adduced. 

Furthermore, in most of its analyses, the 
study chose to avoid comparisons with 
other regions. It tries to reach indepen- 
dent, not relative, conclusions. It demon- 
strates that higher education in the South 
is progressing, is receiving more public and 
private funds, and is reaching more stu- 
dents, but it cannot show whether the rate 
of progress is appropriate to need, since it 
has not related the Southern scene to that 
of other regions 

Nevertheless, the study has supplied 
much information and some useful insights. 
Dr Wiggins points out that, in the South, 
“higher education is serving a trailing 
function, mirroring the problems of the 
region as much as it is coming to grips 
with them” (p. 52) He is doubtful that 
higher education will make itself “increas- 
ingly relevant” (p 58), and he is a wel- 
come antidote, therefore, to the pep-pills 
of academic and political oratory which 
imply that more of the same sort of edu- 
cation will automatically solve the region’s 
ills He permits himself a vision of 1975— 
which is not justified, as far as I can see 
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by his 1965 evidence—in which “Southern 
higher education is not only improving the 
South, but has inspired the American non- 
South, the rest of America” (p. 335). I 
hope he is right. 

I found the monograph, The Desegrega- 
tion Era in Higher Education, a more 
pointed and therefore more vigorous state- 
ment than the major volume. Dr. Wiggins 
traces progress toward desegregatfon in 
higher education during the ten years from 
1955 to 1965, showing how reluctantly col- 
leges and umiversities in the South were 
shoved and hauled into at least token de- 
segregation. He is dismayed by the record 
which shows that “higher education .. . is 
among the most inert power groups for 
social action within the South” (p. 59). 
And yet, I believe he underestimates the 
Strength of active opposition to desegrega- 
tion which still exists in Southern colleges 
and universities. After describing the 
Meredith enrollment at the University of 
Mississippi in 1962, Dr. Wiggins concludes, 
“In 1966, a positive mood is apparent as 
change has come finally to Mississippi” 
(p. 35). I wish it were so. 

The volume suggests needed actions in 
the “post-desegregation era.” These in- 
clude establishing honest university policy 
ending segregation in all its aspects and 
then applying this policy throughout the 
institution; selecting presidents and admin- 
istrative staff of public colleges without 
regard to race; urging federal agencies and 
philanthropic foundations to support se- 
lected students and faculty members in de- 
segregated situations, and organizing “an 
independent national center of research and 
service... to focus its attention on 
higher education problems and opportuni- 
ties related to race, to poverty, and to 
precollegiate educational disadvantage” (p. 
97). Useful as these suggestions may be, 
they may not be nearly sufficient in a time 
when the riots of 1967 followed the emer- 
gence of the “black rebellion,” and when 
the assassination of Dr. Martin Luther 
King, Jr. removed the chief advocate of 
nonviolent action. 
monograph is becoming outdated, for de- 
segregation is not an end but a way sta- 
tion toward equality of opportunity and 


Already, Dr Wiggins’ . 
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self-respect. Since Southern colleges and 
universities lacked social vision and vigor 
in the “desegregation era,” we are left with 
„the ominous conclusion that they will be 
even more flaccid in the face of the wide- 
spread violence which pushes toward Black 
separatism and ultimately, let us devoutly 
hope, the “equality era.” å 
WiLIAmĮm J. MCGLOTHLIN 
Vice®President and Professor 
of Higher Education 
University of Louisville 
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Davin CHAPLIN. The Peruvian Industrial 
Labor Force. Pp. xviii, 324. Princeton, 
N.J : Princeton University Press, 1967. 
$9.00. 


This book purports to achieve a number 
of objectives. In the Preface, Chaplin de- 
scribes how he began his study of thirteen 
textile mills among the forty which were 
operating in Peru, where he gathered his 
data in Lima, Arequipa, and Cuzco during 
1958 and 1959. Biographies of 3,918 
workers were obtained from company files 
and, wherever possible, directly from per- 
sonal documents, such as birth certificates, 
previous employer recommendations, school 
certificates, and other data usually placed 
in the plant office. From these data, he 
studied labor recruitment and labor mobil- 
itv. A United Nations evaluation of the 
efficiency of Peruvian textile plants during 
the same year enabled him to compare 
plant efficiency. The visitations to each 
of the plants and conferences with various 
persons in the plants added to his knowl- 
edze of the factory and the community 
setting. (The reader can share intimately 
in these visits by the descriptive vignettes 
of the thirteen textile mills ) 

He states clearly that the major substan- 
tive focus is upon various types of labor 
mobility, especially that which were involved 
in moving from preindustrial to an indus- 
trializing milieu. But these concerns occupy 
only three chapters of the book. What the 


a tells us is that his interests 
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broadened to encompass “theoretical con- 
cern with middle level generalizations about 
social change,” and “the dissection of com- 
mercialization,” so that he could “contrib- 
ute to an understanding of industrialization 
in underdeveloped areas” and finally “con- 
tribute toward a yet-to-be written social 
history of republican Peru especially after 
1896.” 

It might be questioned if any one book 
could carry all of these objectives in one 
unified treatment I think it can be said 
that this is a precarious undertaking, but 
it comes off surprisingly well. This is prob- 
ably so because the researcher has spent 
ten years in growth and thought about all 
of the objectives he has sought to attain. 
His book has historic and social dimensions 
so that it can be rightly called The Peru- 
vian Industrial Labor Force. {the sta- 
tistical and analytical framework for such 
an ambitious title is sparse, the social 
framework is not. This is a sociology of 
the Peruvian labor force with rich historic, 
legal, and political description The open- 
ing chapter on Peru is an excellent social 
history of the country, and this is supple- 
mented with a chapter on Peruvian labor 
history and structure. Many readers would 
be rewarded if their attention were limited 
to these aspects of Peruvian life. The 
justification for extending the title from 
the Peruvian textile labor force rests on 
the broader treatment of these supporting 
chapters and a chapter on the structure of 
the manufacturing labor force Special at- 
tention is given to the ratio of obreros— 
blue-collar workers—to empleados—white- 
collar employees—in different industries, 
the problems of workers in white-collar 
occupations, the employment of women, 
and the custom of compadrazgo and other 
conventions governing the wage conditions 
We learn that in Peru a market-determined 
wage and set of working conditions would 
generally be called “exploitations”; since 
the Anglo-Saxon Ethic, the justice of the 
market test finds little popular support 
The government and unions are expected 
to provide protection against free-market 
“exploitation.” The textile industry has 
been afforded considerable protection 
Labor stability has been high. No fixed 
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universial sequence of stazes of industrial- 
ization can yet be establisned. 

There is always a reluctance to set up 
criteria for criticism of any social science 
effort that is achieved by the extraordinary 
patience and skill which this type of work 
requires when primary data must be gath- 
ered in many foreign countries. Something 
of this requirement can be ascertained by 
the authors’ statement that “future United 
States social science investigations in Latin 
America have already been sufficiently 
damaged by the way in which espionage, 
politics, and scientific research have been 
confounded in this area... . Factory 
workers are especially guarded about their 
‘valuable’ trade secrets and confidential 
games with official regulations. It required 
several months of appropriate introductions 
for the ¥arious doors to be opened and to 
allow me to examine company files on my 
own” (p. 231). 

The doors were cpened, and the data 
were analyzed. They were placed within 
the social and labor history of the country, 
and the book is, therefore, a valuable addi- 
tion to the sociology of the labor force. 

DELBERT C, MILLER 

Professor of Sociology and Business 

Administration 
Indiana University 


ROBERTO DE OLIVEIRA Campos. Reflections 
on Latin Amerscon Development. Pp. 
xxii, 168. Austin: University of Texas 
Press, for the Institute of Latin Amer- 
ican Studies, 1967. $5.00. 

The author of this book is one of the 
best-known Latin-American economists. 
He has also been a well-known diplomat 
and political figure. Elsewhere, this re- 
viewer has written that the history of 
Latin-American economics cannot be under- 
stood without full knowledge of this man’s 
role in-its development. It is perhaps be- 
cause of this that the book is such a dis- 
appointment, for it states relatively little 
that is new and it is Zor the most part a 
superficial treatment of some potentially 
important issues. 

The book. is-a collection of speeches 
given, for the most part, in 1963 and early 
1964. There are some inconsistencies be- 


‘under Quadros and Goulart. 
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tween the early speeches and those made 
in 1964. This may be a reflection of Pro- 
fessor Campos’ role in the political up- 


heaval of April, 1964. This was the coup, 


that placed a military governmen: in charge 
of Brazil. With respect to this, it is dis- 
heartening to-read in Benjamin Higgins’ 
intrqduction that this coup was (1) a revo- 
lution, which it most definitely was not 


and (2) that it occurred because of “the © 


corruption, chaos, and creeping commu- 


,nism-of the -regime of President Joao 


Goulart, 
By now, one as well informed on the 


Latin-American situation as Professor Hig- 


gins is should know better than that. This 
reviewer reads also with some surprise Hig- 
gins’ description of the economic and social 
policies of the military regime. At the very 
least it should be realized that there exist 
some rather serious doubts as ta the sincer- 
ity of the military with respect to these 
policies. Perhaps at the risk of being un- 
fair to Benjamin Higgins, this reviewer 
feels that his introduction would have 
served a more useful purpose ior English- 
language readers had he brought up-to-date 
the information provided by Campos. 
The book lacks, and would have benefited 
from, an up-to-date review of the Brazilian 


_ economy. 


The various essays in the book deal with 
a number of interesting topics, although, 
with very few exceptions, they are treated 
in a superficial manner. One of the most 
interesting essays in the book, “On the 
Need for Historical Perspective,” is also 
one of the most surprising, for in it the 
author argues that the performance of the 
Brazilian economy has been outstanding 
After being 
named Minister of Planning, by the mili- 
tary, Campos tried to establish the op- 
posite. Another interesting essay is “The 


‘Dilemmas of Trade and Aid,” in which he 


speaks of the Third World with great 
cogency and eloquence. The only previ- 
ously unpublished essay in the book is 
“Some Notes on the History of the Alliance 


_ for Progress,” a very useful summary The 


listing of the innumerable stages through 
which an application to the Agency for 
International Development (AID) has to 


a t’ 


a 


go makes the essay alone worth reading. 
It is remarkable that any one of these 
applications ever gets approved. Another 
„interesting discussion is the one on inflation. 

This book should be read by those inter- 
ested in Latin America, if for nothing else 
because it presents the point of view of 
one sector, perhaps the dominant sec{or in 
Latin-American thought at the present time. 
However, the reader should be forewarned 
that Campos’ judgments are often colored 
by his political career. Therefore, it might 
be helpful to read his Reflections together 
with Celso Furtado’s writings on the same 
subject. Furtado, a distinguished man with 
a career remarkably similar to that of 
Campos, has written on the same phe- 
nomena from a completely different po- 
litical perspective. 

José J. VALAMI 
Housing Bank of Puerto Rico 
San Juan l 


Emo Wurems. FoWowers of the New 
Faith: Culture Change and the Rise of 
Protestantism in Brazil and Chile. Pp. 
viii, 290. Nashville: Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity Press, 1967. $7.50. 

Latin America, with its 268 million in- 
habitants, is the fastest-growing region in 
the world. Generally, its economic de- 
velopment has lagged behind its population 
growth. Its political life suffers from many 
ills;-a powerful rural feudalism being one 
of the most serious. The Alliance for 
Progress, launched with such high hopes, 
has lagged. The ‘common man,” in Milton 
Eisenhower’s apt phrase, finds that “the 
wine is bitter.” 

Many, both inside and outside Latin 
America, find a major cause in the 
“unholy trinity” of priests, generals, and 
latifundistas. Does Protestantism, then, 
provide part of an answer to Latin Amer- 
ica’s problems? After all, Luther did 
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Chile, one of the most “European” of 
Latin-American countries, are examined for 
the factors accounting for the relative 
success of Protestantism in them. 

The new religion is not really a mass 
movement in either country, but aside from 
in Mexico, missionary efforts have yielded 
little elsewhere Willems finds such dis- 
ruptive social phenomena as migration, 
urbanization, and industrialization help to 
make the ground fertile for the Protestant 
message The growing edge is the Penta- 
costal sects, as exists in Puerto Rico. How- 
ever, in Mexico and Argentina, with older 
and more orthodox Protestant churches, the 
Pentacostales have not fared so well. The 
answer in the case of Brazil may lie partly 
in the widespread belief in spiritualism. 
(It certainly does in the case of Puerto 
Rico, which Willems does rfot mestjon.) 

Chilean Protestantism seems to have en- 
rolled more lower-class followers, but the 
Brazilians a more middle-class following. 
It is to be hoped that Willems will dig 
more deeply into the background of that 
finding Could it be-.that the Masons, 
active in Brazil for almost 200 years, have 
left a residue? Where does Positivism fit 
in? Brazilians see the Comtean slogan 
“Ordem e Progresso” on their flag every 
time they view it. 

Professor Willems has made a fine start 
May others study different parts of Latin 
America and include also recent trends in 
the Catholic church——co-operatives, adult 
education, worker priests, planned parent- . 
hood, and the like—-so that some day we 
will have a comparative study of religion 
in Latin America It would be of great 
importance. 

CLARENCE SENIOR 

Professor of Sociology 

City University of New York 

Brooklyn College 


James W. Woxrm. The Mexican Revolu- 
tion: Federal Expenditure and Social 


* benefit enormously from the desire of 
German princes for a share of church 


~ lands! Change since 1910. Pp xxix, 337. 
Both those who see the question in po- Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
> litical terms and those whose interest is California Press, 1967. $7.50. 


œ more directly scholarly will welcome Emilio 
Willem’s book Brazil, the largest Portu- 
guese-speaking country in the world, and 


Some time ago this reviewer had the 
opportunity to read the manuscript of Pro- 
fessor Wilkie’s study of Mexican federal 
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expenditure and social change since 1910. 

The study impressed me as original and 

valuable, with the makings of an excellent 

book. Now, almost two years later, read- 

ing the much-improved pudlished version, 

~. the earlier judgment is more than con- 
firmed. 

The student of Mexican history and 
development will find much that is inter- 
esting and provocative, as well as a great 
deal that is useful. Professor Wilkie’s 
work is at once solid and criginal, meticu- 
lous and challenging. His avowed purpose 
is to examine the history of the Mexican 
Revolution from its official initiation in 
1910 to the early"1960’s from the view- 
point of federal expenditures against pro- 


jected budgets organized in administrative, 


economic, and social categories. 

It is,ia such terms that he endeavors 
to. define and to quantify previously identi- 
fied ideological periods during which the 
Mexican ruling elite endeavored to achieve 
revolutionary goals. The period of political 
revolution includes the years 1910-1933, 
although Professor Wilkie wisely differenti- 


ates between the initial cecade and the 


period of “peaceful political revolution,” 
Curing’ its domination by the northern 
cynasty and the transition years from 1930 
to 1933. The Cárdenas administration 
corresponds exactly to the period of social 
revolution, while the years 1940-1958 
constitute the period of economic revolu- 
tion and are followed by López Mateos’ 
effort to achieve a balanced revolution. 
These ideological labels are tested by the 
actual allocations to different types of ex- 
penditures ‘To measure the effect of the 
various governmental programs to bring 
about social change, Professor Wilkie de- 
velops an index of poverty whereby the 
level of social deprivation and its changes 
may be charted. Established criteria for 
inferring social change—analyses of the 
statistics of presidential elections, strikes, 
land distribution, economic growth, and 
changing class .structure—do not, in the 
author’s view, directly measure whether or 
not the ordinary Mexican is better off. So, 
he designs an index based on seven charac- 
teristics of poverty which is used to mea- 
sure national social gains, as well as to 
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study changing conditions in seven geo- 
social regions of the country. The latter 
effort provides one of the best measures 
of the extent of regional penetration of the 

social revolution. ° 

There are limitations to both the method 
and the results it yields, but Professor 
Wilkie is aware of most of these. He 
recognizes that the federal government is 
not solely responsible for change, but he is 
quite correct in the emphasis that he gives 
to its role in creating a climate. The 
poverty index is based on a very small 
sample of characteristics, four down to 
1940 and seven in the more recent period. 
While aware of the pyramiding effect of 
successive governmental policies, the writer 
feels that the items he has chosen to em- 
phasize provide an accurate reflection of 
immediate changes. Perhaps more serious 
is the underplaying of the specific circum- 
stances conditioning both expenditures and 
results in different historical situations 
The writer hopes that his general historical 
consideration of each broad period will 
minimize the effect of the perturbations of 
specific circumstances. 

Putting such considerations aside, this is 
an important and original study. It is 
rich in statistical material The distinction 
demonstrated between budgetary projection 
and actual expenditure is highly useful. 
The poverty index is not only an innovative 
tool for continuing study of Mexican 
progress, but may well prove useful in the 
study of other aspiring and evolving 
societies 

; STANLEY ROBERT Ross 

Professor of History 

State University of New York 

Stony Brook 


Rayrorp W. Locan. Haiti and the Domin- 
ican Republic. Pp 220. New York: 
Oxford University Press, under the aus- 
pices of the Royal Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs, 1968. $6.00. 

It is always a pleasure to review a book 
by a friend—especially a good book. This 
is not a lengthy one, but it is well 
organized, interesting, carefully written, 
and long needed. Dr. Logan is Emeritus 
Professor of History at Howard University 
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in Washington, and he is the author of: 
æ several books on the Negro 


He has had 
a long interest in Latin America and 


“especially in Haiti. This volume 1s the 


culmination of this interest, and its authen- 
tic accuracy and its scholarly composition 
are attested to by the historians and diplo- 
mats who read the manuscript before 
publication. The fact that it is issued 
under the auspices of the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs also lends signif- 
cance to its contribution. 

The book is the first comparative study 
of the history of these two disturbed coun- 
tries which occupy the Island of Hispaniola 
(“Espafiola” in Columbus’ time) and which 
from the colonial period to the present 
have suffered from unbelievably bad gov- 
ernments and the consequent disorders and 
disasters in their economic development 
and social growth. These problem children 
of the Caribbean have not only gone 
through extended periods of national retro- 
gression, but at times they have almost 
sunk beneath the wave of history and all 
but ceased to be considered seriously by 
their neighbors on the American continent. 
The one exception is the thirty-years dicta- 
torship of Trujillo in the Dominican “Re- 
public” Haiti, indeed, has been so recalci- 
trant that the United States State Depart- 
ment has literally and figuratively thrown 
up its hands in frustration. Watchful wait- 
ing has been an announced policy regarding 
both countries. 

Dr. Logan has cut through the facts and 
fictions of history and the legends, myths, 
and superstitions of the peoples and has 
presented an account based on documents, 
scholarly and nonscholarly studies, and 
personal observations over a period of 
years. He begins with two pedestrian 
chapters on the land and people of the 
Island. But from there on he deals chrono- 


è logically and comparatively with the history 


and politics of the two countries and their 
social and economic conditions. In the 
proper chronological places, he introduces 
European and American diplomacy, em- 
phasizing but not always approving the 
part played by the United States. This 
analysis is one of the real contributions 


Bd Dr, Logan. 
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A brief review cannot do justice to this 
study, but the student might do well to 
read first the last bnef chapter (p. xiii) 
entitled “The Two Countries Compared” 
In the last paragraph, Dr. Logan resolves 
a question constantly in the mind of the 
reader. He writes: “no valid comparison 
based on race can be made between the 
peoples of Haiti and of the Dominican 
Republic. Nor can a vald comparison be 
made between the Negroes of Haiti and the 
Negroes of the United States... . Evi- 
dence is lacking in the United States that 
mulattoes have a higher intelligence or 
greater capabilities thaħ ‘pure’ Negroes. 
Opportunity, not the percentage of Negro 
blood, is the determining factor.” Not 
everyone needs to read this book to correct 
impressions of the two codntries.~ But it 
does give everyone food for thought re- 
garding their immediate future development 
after so many years of tragic and chaotic 
growth. 

A, CurTIs WILGUS 

Vice Chancellor 

International Institute of the 

Americas 

Miami 

Florida 


MaNvEL DiécuEs and Bryce Woop (Eds.). 
Soctal Sctence in Latin America Pp x, 
335. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1967. $4.50. 


This book contains the papers which 
were presented at the Conference on Latin- 
American studies held in Rio de Janeiro, 
March 29-31, 1965, The authors describe 
the state of sociology, anthropology, eco- 
nomics, political science, and legal studies 
in Latin America. Incomprehensibly, psy- 
chology has been neglected, although this 
discipline is a very fast-growing science 
and profession in Latin America. 

Upon reading this work one realizes that 
science, and particularly social science, 
does not spring in a social vacuum, There 
is a reciprocity between scientific thought 
and the social patterns of life, as Dr. Ianni 
points out in his scholarly chapter on 
sociology. We Latin-American scientists 
are very interested in the development of 
our disciplines and in their social useful- 
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ness. The pressure impos2d on a psycholo- 
gist, an anthropologist, en economist, or 
any ‘other social scientist concerning the 
application of his knowledge to the under- 
standing and solution of the acute social 
problems is very great. : Because of this 
the applied aspects of social science-tend to 
be more ee than the theoretical 
ones. i 

The book is remarkable for its balance 
- and clarity; it is well written and worth 
reading. It refers to the “Latin American 
theme,” and the way in which social sci- 
ences could do their share in the progress. 
The majority of the authors believe that 
the human factor is the decisive one in the 
development of Latin America and that 
_ the scientist is working within the frame 
of refgsence ‘of the over-all historical 
process. 

This book is important for the United 
States researcher who knows the strategic 
importance of Latin America for his coun- 
try and who realizes tha: Latin America 
“offers an excellent laboratory for studying 
a rapidly changing social system.” 

My only criticism to this interesting 
work is that, as I said before, psychology 
is left out.. Although the majority of psy- 


chologists think that this discipline belongs - 


to the natural ‘sciences, thay also know its 
place within the social sciences. 
that in the next edition of this book a 
chapter on psychology will be included. 
In spite of this gap, the book deserves a 
great deal of attention, end it would be 
very useful for North American and 
Latin- American social scientists. . 
EUBEN ARDILA 
- Department of Psycholagy 
National University of Colombia 


Leo A. Despres. Culturcl Pluralism and 
Nationalist Politics in British Guiana, 
Pp. xxx, 310. Chicago: Rand McNally, 
1967. $4.50. 


This is a well-structured study which 
analyzes nationalist and sectional politics 


in British Guiana within the framework of' 


the theory of the plural society. The au- 
thor’s theoretical approach derives ulti- 
mately from Furnivall, but more specif- 
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I hope 


cally, with modifications, from an earlier 


formulation by M. G. Smith of his ap- | 


proach to social and cultural pluralism. 

Despres’ concept of the plural society* — 
rests on the distinction he draws between . 
minimal and maximal cultural sections and 


- between local and broker institutions. 


Grodps culturally differentiated at the local ` 
level are identified as minimal gultural 
sections:; When similar minimal cultural 

sections are integrated, and differentiated 

from other cultural groups, at the national 

level, they then constitute maximal cultural - 
sections. Broker institutions, in contrast 

to local institutions, serve the vital func- .— 
tion of linking local activities to societal 
activity, and thereby structure the minimal 
sections into maximal or national cultural 
sections. A plural society is defined simply. 

as a society which contains maximal 
sections, 

These concepts are applied to Ginie: 
society at the local and national levels. 
Settlement patterns, family and kinship 
networks, the. village economy, and reli- 
gious, educational, associational, social, and 
recreational activities are examined, and a 
table is presented to summarize the nature 
of' African and East Indian cultural plural- 
ism at the local level. The same procedure 
is followed at the national level in an 
examination of the functions of the most 
important broker institutions, namely those 
involving education, the communications - 
media, commercial and industrial organiza- 
tions, markets, labor organizations, co- 
operatives, governmental agencies, religious 
and ethnic associations, and political par-- 
ties. Despres concludes .that while the 
co-operative movement integrates different 
minimal cultural sections, and educational, 


. commercial, industrial, and market institu- 


tions mediate between them to some extent, 
other institutions structure the minimal 
sections into maximal sections, with the 
result that Guiana displays the character- 


istics of the plural society to a marked. . 


degree. Since pluralism, in Despres’ view, 


‘is not a sufficient condition for sectional 


politics, Despres continues with an analysis . 
of the factors that led to the disintegra-~ 
tion of Guiana’s comprehensive nationalist 
movement and to the political BON An 
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of cultural sections in the struggle for 
power. , 

The study is highly relevant for the light 
“ït throws on problems of national integra- 
tion in many of the new states. It con- 
tributes to the understanding of cultural 
pluralism and to the development of pro- 
cedures for analyzing its expression in “con- 
crete sjtuations. The concepts of minimal 
and maximal cultural sections and of local 
and broker institutions are useful, with the 
modifications suggested by M. G. Smith in 
his appreciative introductory foreword. 
Since cultural pluralism is not assigned a 
determinant role in the development of sec- 
tional ethnic politics, there was no need to 
attempt, in this study of Guianese national- 
ism, a more precise measurement of its 
extent. But there still remains the problem 
of the nature and extent of development 
of integrating and mediating institutions 
and of structures of interpersonal relations 
across sectional lines, which would favor 
national integration in plural societies and 
would undermine the ethnic or racial basis 
of political struggle; and no doubt valuable 
insights into this aspect may be derived 
also from what Despres describes as the 
reticulated model. 

Leo KUPER 

Professor of Sociology | 

University of California 

Los Angeles 
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Ba Maw. Breakthrough in Burma: Mem- 
oirs of a Revolution, 1939-1946. Pp. 
xxii, 460. New Haven, Conn.: Yale 
University Press, 1968. $8.75. 


Toward the end of 1945 Thakin Nu, who 
was to become the first prime minister. of 
independent Burma, completed a brief and 
important account of “Burma under Japa- 
nese rule.” He had originally hoped that 
his book “should also appear along with 
the stories of . . . other [Burmese] lead- 
ers” so that their experience during the 
critical period of World War II, 193%- 
1945, would “benefit future historians.” 
U et Burma Under the Japanese, 
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was eventually published in 1954. Few 
other key participants have acted on U 
Nu’s proposal. One of the two chief actors, 
General Aung San, was assassinated in July, 
1947. A year earlier he had published 
Burma’s Challenge, 1946 (Rangoon: New 
Light of Burma Press, 1946), a compila- 
tion of an autobiographical fragment and 
several speeches containing random material 
on the 1939-1945 period.. 

Now, the other chief actor—and at the 
time in question undoubtedly the more 
important one of the two—has given us 
a major and tendentious work. Dr. Ba 
Maw began writing at least a decade ago, 
shortly after he “retired from active poli- 
tics.” I read some parts of the manu- 
script in mimeograph form and in install- 
ments published in The Guardiag (Ran- 
goon, October, 1959). These early samples 
hardly prepared the reader for the finished 
volume. No student of Burmese affairs 
for the war-period can henceforth fail to 
consult Breakthrough in Burma: Memoirs 
of a Revolution, 1939-1946. Though few, 
if any, students of Burmese affairs will ac- 
cept sn żoto the range of his interpretations, 
none will quit his pages without acquiring 
greater insight into the stirring events of 
wartime Burma, linked as in a great drama 
between imperialist Britain and imperialist 
Japan. 

Ba Maw was born in 1893, and was edu- 


cated at Rangoon, Calcutta, and Cambridge 


Universities. He was admitted to the Bar 
(Gray’s Inn) in London 1924 and took his 
Ph.D. the same year at the University of 
Bordeaux—the first Burmese to take such 
a degree in France. ‘Though Ba Maw does 
not tell us this in his Breakihrough—his 
flashbacks reach only to the early 1930’s— 
his first political move was to join with 
U Tok Kyi—a Burmese representative to 
the Indian Legislative Assembly, 1923- 
1925, while Burma was still part of British 
India—in organizing the Swaraj or Free- 
dom party of Burma to contest unsuccess- 
fully the 1925 elections for the Burma 
Legislative Council. The Swaraj party in 
Burma was modeled on that of the same 
name in India, whose leader was Motilal 
Nehru, father of the first and late Indian 
Prime Minister. Freedom from imperial- 
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ist England became the political touch- 
stone for Ba Maw’s subsequent career. It 
caused him to join with any faction in the 
checkerboard of Burmese nationalist, anti- 
colonialist politics, provided it accepted this 
as a fundamental platform and also ac- 
cepted him as in effec: the paramount 
leader. To these ends he dedicated his 
career and believed that he had achieved 
his twin goals when he kecame both Head 
of State and Government under the 1943 
Japanese grant of “independence” to war- 
time Burma 

The defeat of Japan collapsed his power. 
After the war, he apparently could not 
bring himself to join the nationalist coali- 
tion led by Aung San, which in fact 
brought true independence to Burma. Ba 
Maw throughéut Breakikrough in Burma 
refers to this younger generation of self- 
styled Thakins—Burmese anticolonialists 
who resolved to be “masters” of their own 
country—as “the boys.” They had joined 
his prewar coalition, the “Freedom Bloc” 
and his wartime coalition party However, 
in these critical years Aung San, twenty- 
two years Ba Maw’s jumor, emerged as the 
outstanding nationalist leader—a fact psy- 
chologically and culturally unacceptable to 
this very self-conscious colder man. 

Memoir-writing by its very nature places 
its author in the center ot things. Ba 
Maw’s work in this sense is characteristic 
of its genre, and, as many will add, perhaps 
a bit more so. ‘Ther2 are passages in 
Breakthrough in Burma that are illuminat- 
ing as autobiography, insightful as to the 
conduct of individuals and groups who 
cross its pages There are other passages 
and pages requiring the correction ol a more 
objective historian for the Burma of 193%- 
1946. For much of this long book Dr. Ba 
Maw, in the manner of some Western 
nineteenth-century writers of historical 
essays, appears to have adopted a racialist, 
certainly an authoritarian, view of history. 
“Blood,” “skin” color, and “teaching the 
strongest” are vague tut congenial con- 
cepts to him. Only at the end, in reprint- 
ing a sermon which he delivered to his 
fellow-inmates of Sugamo prison in Japan 
—before he was set free by the British 
Occupation forces and allowed to return 
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freely to Burma—does he suggest what he 
likes to call a dialectic of truth. . “East” 
and “West” each have a truth, opposite to 
each other, and “it takes two or more sucH 
opposiles to make up the complete rounded 
truth which alone is the whole truth every- 
where.” 

This benign philosophy, whatever its 
soundness, is largely absent from, Break- 
through in Burma: Memoirs of a Revolu- 
tion, 1939-1946. But then he who would 
make a revolution is one who usually is 
wholly convinced of his truth, and his 
alone Dr. Ba Maw is no exception in this 
respect—but his memoir is an exceptional 
publishing event for Burmese authors. 

FRANK N. TRAGER 

Professor of International Affairs 

New York University 


Donato S. ZAGORIA. Vietnam Triangle: 
Moscow, Peking, Hanoi Pp. xiv, 286. 
New York: Pegasus, 1967 $6.95. 


If the copious literature produced in re- 
cent years about Vietnam has not dispelled 
the persistent ignorance shared by many 
of our policy-makers and their critics 
about this country and its place in the 
world, that is because much of the infor- 
mation with which we have been deluged, 
even when reported accurately—by no 
means always the case—has been deficient 
in both factual coverage and political in- 
terpretation. The present volume is a 
welcome exception. Analytic in approach 
and discriminating in the use of source ma- 
terials, it is a perceptive discussion of the 
relationships among the three Communist 
parties and states that constitute the Viet- 
nam Triangle: the Soviet Union, China, 
and the Democratic Republic of Vietnam— 
and the National Liberation Front. Dr. 
Zagoria has analyzed the public statements 
of their leaders within the broader frame- 


work of global relationships among Mos- ® 


cow, Peking, and Washington He docu- 
ments, in so far as such things can be docu- 
mented, the divergent aims of the Rus- 
sians and Chinese in regard to the Viet- 
nam war, with the Russians attempting to: 
steer a middle course and stave off a vic- 
tory for either China or the United States, 
while in Peking the Maoist fachon nice is 
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in control opposes a compromise in Viet- 
nam but rejects any aggressive action that 
might expose China, standing alone, to war 
with the United States. Hanoi, naturally, 
has exploited the Sino-Soviet rift to further 
its own ends. 

Dr. Zagoria’s discussion of the Hanoi 
regime and of the National Liberation 
Front appears somewhat oversimplified, no 
doubt because the analytical techniques em- 
ployed by the author did not permit him 
to deal with the social and political back- 
ground necessary to complete understand- 
ing of Vietnamese realities which are much 
more complicated than they appear. Cer- 
tain of his interpretations of recent history 
are open to question, such as the purported 
promise made by Premier Pierre Mendès- 
France to the Russians to abandon the 
European Defense Community scheme in 
exchange for peace in Indochina. But this 
is a valuable book because of the author’s 
delineation of the diversity of interests not 
only among Vietnamese Communists and 
their foreign allies, but also within the 
Vietnamese Communist movement itself. 
Dr. Zagoria rightly deplores the priority 
given by Washington to “mindless mili- 
tary escalation” in North Vietnam which, 
of course, cannot take the place of a well- 
defined American policy in South Vietnam. 

ELLEN J. HAMMER 

Paris 


Cuun-Hst Wu. DoNors, Dependents, and 
Dogma: Overseas Chinese Remittances 
to Communist China. Pp xii, 231. 
Stanford, Calif.. Hoover Institution on 
War, Revolution and Peace, 1967. $7.00. 


The main title of this book is somewhat 
misleading. It suggests a lively socioeco- 
nomic analysis of the available material on 
the themes of why overseas Chinese con- 
tinue to remit funds to China; the signifi- 
cance of this activity for China; and the 
significance for the overseas Chinese them- 
selves. More ambitiously one might ex- 
pect an analysis of China’s external fi- 
nances and the contribution of overseas 
remittances; China’s policies towards the 
overseas Chinese and their influence on 
overseas Chinese remittances and vice 
versa s the relationship overseas Chinese 
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maintain with the homeland perhaps, in the 
context of their life abroad. 

All these topics are, in fact, dealt with in 
a sense, but the treatment is mainly de- 
scriptive. And it is not always easy to 
discover what Dr. Wu is trying to estab- 
lish here. Generally speaking, he regards 
remittances as a good thing and is sternly 
critical of the policies of the present Gov- 
ernment of China which have led to a les- 
sening of the flow of funds. But the evi- 
dence has not been rigorously marshaled, 
and the analysis is less than vigorous. 

The material on methods of transmitting 
funds, particularly the rale of Hong Kong 
financial institutions here, is certainly in- 
teresting. And the data on the volume of 
remittances itself are very extensive, al- 
though one would have appreciated some 
further reduction of it to a commfn de- 
nomination and a more critical approach to 
the data. Some assessment at least of 
which evidence is most to be relied on 
would have been useful. Many of the 
forty-eight tables should be helpful to 
those interested in the general field of eco- 
nomics in modern China, and particularly 
the final one which gives estimates of the 
total remittances from 1950 to 1963. Al- 
though I find this book sociologically 
rather disappointing, the very comprehen- 
sive descriptive data should be taken note 
of by all those working in this field. 

MarjorIE TOPLEY 
Hong Kong 


Joan Grrtmcs. The Role of the Chinese 
Army. Pp. xx, 331. New York: Qx- 
ford University Press, 1967. $8.50. 


John Gittings wrote the present work 
while a research specialist in Chinese Stud- 
ies at the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs. The “Chinese Army” of his con- 
cern is the People’s Liberation Army (PLA) 
which was the product of the arduous work 
over long, hard years, of men like Chu 
Teh, Mao Tse-tung, P’eng Teh-huai, and 
Lin Piao. The account begins effectively 
from the start of the Sino-Japanese War in 
1937; and it is brought down to 1965. 

This is not primarily, however, the story 
of the growth of a small band of harried 
revolutionaries in China’s northwest into 
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the force which defeated the Nationalists 
and now confronts the Americans. The 
author is concerned chiefly with the post- 
1949 contest between revolutionary guer- 
rillaism and a modernizing professionalism, 
the ideological rectification movements 
within the PLA, and, most important of 
all, the work of transformation of the vic- 
torious revolutionary forces into a perma- 
nent military army fitted for both war and 
peacetime functions. 

As the author puts it, “In practice the 
history of the PLA since 1949 reveals a 
perpetual state of imbalance.” He depicts 
the climactic political effort, in 1958, to 
organize the Chinese masses into com- 
munes and to create a nation in arms. The 
military program of 1958-1959 was set 
back together,with the revolutionary eco- 

dream. . Then there were dictated 
both retrenchment with respect to the 
planned modernization of the PLA and a 
return to the revolutionary model of the 
earlier era, for both the PLA and the mi- 
litia. In the period from 1962—marking 
the beginning of the “socialist education” 
movement—to 1964, when Peking launched 
the “learn from the PLA” campaign, the 
Chinese Army was once more brought un- 
der strict Party control. The emphasis 
was placed on the PLA’s defensive role 
and on its function as a social model. Mili- 
tary professionalism was out. 

This is an excellent account of a highly 
interesting and most important develop- 
ment. In the context of the events of 
1966-1968, it has one important omission: 
it does not treat of the impact of the Great 
Proletarian Cultural Revolution, when the 
role of the PLA was once more experienc- 
ing critical changes. The Cultural Revolu- 
tion was still in course as Mr. Gittings was 
finishing his work, and the author has an 
excuse, suggested in his preface, which one 
must recognize as ample enough: the PLA 
role was then in a state of flux. But this 
fact merely serves to spur the reviewer to 
point up the one major shortcoming felt 
upon laying down the book: the author’s 
conclusions—consuming less than two pages 
—-do not adequately abstract, from the ex- 
tensive work he has performed, the fuller 
significance of it all. Given the Cultural 
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Revolution, forecasting would admittedly 
have been accompanied by unusual haz- 
ards. But a fuller interpretation of past 
events could legitimately have been ext 
pected and would have been helpful with 
respect to weighing the significance of 
present developments—and the future 
prospects, 
O. EDMUND (LUBB 
New York City 


KENNETH E. Fotsom. Friends, Guests, 
and Colleagues: The Mu-Fu System in 
the Late Ching Period. Pp viii, 234. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 1968. $5.50. 

The traditional mu-fu was a pragmatic 
solution of the dilemma in which every 
Confucian magistrate found himself. Ex- 
pected to rule primarily by being a gen- 
eralist exemplar of the Confucian virtues, 
he was, nevertheless, held accountable for 
a host of administrative details in judicial, 
fiscal, and other realms. From a very early 
time in Chinese history, and particularly in 
the eighteenth century, it became normal 
for the magistrate to get his job done by 
privately hiring specialists or presumed 
specialists (mu-yu) for his personal en- 
tourage (mu-fu) and delegating to them 
his particularized responsibilities. In the 
nineteenth century, under such leaders as 
Tseng Kuo-fan and especially Li Hung- 
chang, the system was vastly expanded into 
infra-extragovernmental regional networks 
of mu-yu and other kinds of clients who 
wielded military, administrative, industrial, 
commercial, and diplomatic power, supple- 
menting and in some measure by-passing 
the regular government establishment. Ex- 
ploiting their own official status, their 
wealth, and their personal qualities of 
leadership, Tseng Kuo-fan in this way put 
down the Taiping Rebellion and struggled 
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to reinvigorate Chinese culture, and hise 


successor Li Hung-chang in this way pro- 
moted Westernization and struggled to pre- 
serve the Chinese nation. After the passing 
of the imperial central government to 


which they both were loyal, their heritage. 
of personal government has continued to” 


dominate Chinese public life through the 
twentieth century. \ 
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In his tidy book, Professor Folsom, rely- . 


ing heavily on new research in Chinese 
materials, explores the history of the mu-fx 
mstitution and analyzes its nineteenth-cen- 
tury transformation, especially focusing on 
Li Hung-chang. The author offers many 
useful details about the organization and 
functioning of traditional mu-fu and about 
government efforts to control them. He 
Clarifies the personal relationship between 
Tseng Kuo-fan and Li Hung-chang, and 
the octopus-like spread of Li’s influence and 
clients in the 1870’s and 1880’s into the 
army and navy, arsenals, steamship com- 
panies, railroads, telegraph systems, mines, 
and international relations. He sympa- 
thetically evaluates Li Humg-chang as a 
statesman-manager. The book’s unity is 
somewhat impaired in its second half, 
where Professor Folsom faced the difficult 
organizational problem of reconciling his in- 
terest in the mu-fu as an institution and 
his interest in the career and influence of 
Li. The book also suffers from a lack of 
significant conclusions, which might at 
least in a general way have related the 
mu-fu evolution to twentieth-century Chi- 
nese government. 

This book will be of interest primarily 
to specialized students of nineteenth-en- 
tury Chinese history. Its importance lies 
not in innovative interpretations but in 
pulling together and spelling out data that 
have previously been taken for granted. 

CHARLES O. HUCKER 

Professor of Chinese 

University of Michigan 


Peter KonstapTer (Ed). Southeast 
Asian Tribes, Minorities, and Nations, 
Vols. I and Il. Pp. xviii, 902. Prince- 
ton, N.J.: Princeton University Press. 
1967. $22.50. 

This collection of original essays is di- 
erected at a problem of general theoretical 
and practical importance: the relationship 
between minority populations and the de- 
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region and the problems of assimilating or 
integrating them into national systems. 
Particular attention is paid to the upland 
“tribal” .groups which strikingly differ, 
culturally or socially, from other rural 
minorities as well as from the politically 
dominant majorities. Rural minorities, 
tribal or not, have come to play a strategic 
role in the internal dynamics of Southeast 
Asian nations and in the international rela- 
tions of the region. 

Despite the growing importance of rural 
minorities, Kunstadter observes, “students 
of nation-building have frequently neglected 
questions of the integratjon of minorities 
into the national entities they study’ (p. 
37). Not only have Western theorists paid 
scant attention to the problem of linking 
minorities to modern nationgl frameworks, 
but Southeast Asian governments ha} often 
ignored the existence of these peoples or 
denied that they pose any serious problems 
for national development. The pressure of 
events has forced these governments to 
adopt policies aimed at minorities. But 


- these programs have commonly been ad koc 


responses to immediate problems, rather 
than general policies guided by some phi- 
losophy or theory of economic, political, or 
social development. Hence, such moves 
have often been ineffective, sometimes per- 
haps exacerbating the minorities problem, 
not solving it. Several of the essays ob- 
serve that Communist regimes, in con- 
trast to Western theorists and non-Com- 
munist governments, do have a well-defined 
minorities policy, Thus, Communist China 
and Vietnam seem to have had some suc- 
cess in dealing with their minority popula- 
tions, 

Following the editor’s general Introduc- 
tion, the essays are organized by “nation.” 
Each national section is preceded by a 
brief introduction, including statistics on 
minorities. Seven essays are devoted to 
Thailand, three each to Laos and Vietnam, 
while Burma and insular Malaysia have 


t veloping nations of Southeast Asia. Rather 
than deal with the well-known urban mi- 
morities which play an important role in 
“Southeast Asian economies—for example, 
overseas Chinese—these papers focus on the 
less om rural minorities of the 
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two each. Although on the fringes of 
Southeast Asia, India (Assam) and Com- 
munist China are included with one essay 
each. Cambodia, peninsular Malaysia, In- 
donesia, and the Philippines are touched on 
-tangentially, if at al. A final paper deals 
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with the role which private foundations 
might play in fostering national integration 
in Southeast Asia. 

Each essay is written by a scholar or ad- 
ministrator with special qualifications of 
training and experience. They deal with 
such issues as the following: the character- 
istics of the various minority and tnbal 
groups; the kinds of relationships which ex- 
ist among and between minorities and the 
politicaly dominant populations; how these 
groups and the relationships between them 
have been influenced by modernization and 
the contemporary political situation; and 
the policies and programs of administration 
and research on minorities which exist, their 
effectiveness, how they might be improved, 
and what gaps remain. 

Although the individual papers are of 
exce#@ht quality—several are outstanding— 
the book is understandably uneven. This 
unevenness stems from the complexity of 
the problem and the very lack of a gen- 
eral theory of development which called 
forth the essays. This book does not pro- 
vide the philosophy or theory of develop- 
ment which is so urgently needed. The 
essays do begin to pose the crucial ques- 
tions which must be asked and answered 
before the lacking philosophy or theory can 
be constructed, and they manage to convey 
the diversity and fluidity that is Southeast 
Asia. 

This book will be invaluable to social 
scientists and administrators immediately 
concerned with Southeast Asia. But the 
questions it raises have theoretical rele- 
vance beyond any narrow geographic or 
disciplinary bounds. Hopefuly, it will be 
read by all students of modernization and 
development. 

A. THomas KIRSCH 

Assistant Professor of Anthropology 

Princeton University 


Byron K. MARSHALL. Captiahsm and Na- 
tionalism in Prewar Japan: The Ideology 
of the Business Elite, 1868—1941. Pp. 
vili, 163. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford 
University Press, 1967. $5.75. 

This incisive and lucidly written study 
provides a fresh perspective on the value 
system embraced by Japanese private busi- 
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ness leadership in Japan’s drive to achieve _ 
modern economic growth and status as a ” 
world power. Whule the theme that the 
industrializing elite of Japan exploited træ- 
ditioral value symbols is well established, 
Professor Marshall details the debates that 
raged over this approach, analyzes the di- 
lentmas it posed for the private entrepre- 
neurial function, and offers an intriguing 
explanation for the choice that was made. 
The last especially is highly useful for 
drawing comparisons with other cases of 
national development. a 

In the introductory chapter, the author 
sets orth the crisis Meiji Japan faced in 
fostering modern business entrepreneurship 
that could be justified as a means for rein- 
forcing premodern traditions. Drawing 
upon a wide range of primary and secondary 
sources, he proceeds in the succeeding chap- 
ters to spell out the rationalizations busi- 
ness leaders employed to justify the pur- 
suit of private gain in harmony with duty 
to the State and self-abnegation. In turn, 
these deal with the relationship between 
private enterprise and the Meiji govern- 
ment, the building of the industrialist’s 
image as a modern samurai—in contrast to 
the low social position of the Tokugawa 
mercaant—modern management’s insistence 
upon reliance on its own benevolent pa- 
ternalism, rather than state regulation of 
labor conditions, its rejection of indepen- 
dent and autonomous labor unionism despite 
the tide of liberalism in, the 1920’s, and 
private capitalism’s compromise with the 
rightists and militarists in the Cecade up to 
World War IT. The concluding chapter 
sums up the sharp contrast between the 
early capitalist creed of the West, based on 
competition, personal profit, and superior 
status, and that of prewar Japan, which 
advocated collective harmony, the sin of 
economic individualism, and acceptance of 
a functional role that was vital but subor-ẹ 
dinate. 

Most interesting is Marshall’s explana- 
tion of the formation of this business 
ideology, which utilizes a political analysis 
similar to that of Reinhard Bendix and 
others in dealing with the legitimation of” 
private capitalism in the West. In Japan 
modern industrialists faced epenaly Se- 
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California, this excellent study by Profes- 
sor Yamamura of the Department of Eco- 
nomics of San Diego State College has a 


vere. obstacles in attempting to vie with 
. - other elites, notably the military and civil 
ebureaucracy, who drew their strength from 


agrarian conservatism. Survival of private 
entrepreneurship meant the avoidance of 
political confrontation with these groups, 
and, unlike their British counterparts of a 
half-century earlier, the capitalists could 
‘*find no allies of significance to mount a 
challenge Rather than look to the indus- 
trial working class or to political parties, 
the Japanese business leaders succumbed to 
the appeals of “reactive nationalism” and, 
once caught in the established power array, 
could not escape. 

The study furnishes an excellent take-off 
into a number of directions for analyzing 
the process of national modernization. As 
the author frequently reminds the reader, 
he deals only with the expression of values 
by the Japanese entrepreneurs themselves. 
"He probes only lightly into underlying mo- 
tives and actual behavior The analysis 
deals with but one stratum of private busi- 
ness, the zaibatsu, and does not look into 
the huge mass of small business operators 
who arose in Japan’s “dual” economic 
structure. ‘The consequences of the ideol- 
ogy for internal business organization, pro- 
ductivity, and technological change are not 
treeted. The study gives only brief treat- 
ment to the effects of changing rates of eco- 
nomic growth, shifts in political power 
distribution, changes in social mobility, and 
the impact of international relations. It is 
hoped that the author will follow up on 
aspects such as these to shed further light 
on Japan’s development in comparison with 
other nations. 

SOLOMON B LEVINE 

Professor of Labor and Industrial 

Relations 

Director 

Center for Asian Studies 

University of Ilinois 
8 
Kozo YAMAMURA Economic Policy in 

Postwar Japan: Growth versus Economic 

Democracy. Pp xvii and 226. Berke- 

ley and Los Angeles University of Cali- 
7 fornia Press, 1967. $695 


Sponsored by the Center for Japanese 
and Korean Studies of the University of 
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central focus and theme exemplified by the 
subtitle “Growth Versus Economic Democ- 
racy.” , 

Oversimplifying, it is Dr. Yamamura’s 
position that while the American Occupa- 
tion in its efforts at economic reform and 
democratization in Japan sacrificed eco- 
nomic growth, the policies of the Japanese 
government itself, when it took the reins, 
say from 1952 on, concentrated so thor- 
oughly on the achievement of economic 
gains that it did so at the expense of eco- 
nomic democracy and that its policy is 
now outmoded and no longer socially bene- 
ficial. 

Dr. Yamamura addresses himself to sev- 
eral central questions. What‘were the ob- 
jectives and results of each policy? y 
and how did the earlier one give way to 
the latter? What did each accomplish? 
Is current policy appropriate and useful? 
These are large and meaningful questions, 
and the book provides answers in a compe- 
tent and efficient way, combining the tech- 
nical tools of analysis of the professional 
economist with the judgmental evaluations 
of the social scientist 

The first five chapters examine the am- 
bitious rise and decline of the economic 
democratization policy, as well as the 
emergence of Japan’s own policy and its 
vigorous pursuit of economic growth The 
major areas of involvement in these chap- 
ters are market structure, the Anti-Mo- 
nopoly Act—its idealistic beginning and 
rapid erosion—concentration of economic 
power in general—Zarbatsu dissolution and 
the subsequent promonopoly policy—and 
other related issues 

Chapter 6 deals with the industrial struc- 
ture, with growth rates of industries and 
concentration ratios, and with changing in- 
dustrial patterns Chapter 7 comes back to 
the Zaibatsu comparing and contrasting the 
now-familiar patterns of prewar and post- 
war control. Chapter 8 explores the ques- 
tion of tax policy for economic growth 
with meticulous attention to the various 
tax law changes in the 1950’s and 1960’s. 
Chapter 9 discusses labor and wages in 
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postwar growth. Chapter 10 sums up, 
analyzing (a) “the Marxist position,” (b) 
“the Anti-Concentration position,” (c) “the 
Government position,” and (d) “the Oli- 
gopolist position.” The final section of 
this chapter is devoted to Professor Yama- 
mura’s own assessments and reflections. 

He is critical of the way in which Ja- 
pan’s economic growth has been achieved, 
“We must endeavor to argue,” he de- 
clares, “that the Japanese economy no 
longer requires the growth policy.” His 
major reasons are (a) that Japan’s econ- 
omy has now become competitive inter- 
nationally and that ‘‘there no longer exists a 
need for continued sacrifice in economic 
democracy,” and that (b) because of pre- 
ferred treatment of giant firms, less pro- 
gressive taxation, cartels and mergers, 
pricesfixing dnd market allocation, and the 
like “the social value of growth must be 
viewed as having become increasingly 
doubtful.” 

One can questior and disagree with some 
of Professor Yamamura’s conclusions, but 
one must also acknowledge that this is a 
carefully considered and thoughtful study 
of interest to all students of economic pol- 
icy and performance. 

Jerome B. COHEN 

Professor of Economics 

Baruch College 

City University of New York 


W. K. Hancock. Smuts, Vol. O: The 
Fields of Force, 1919-1950. Pp. xiii, 
589. New York: Cambridge University 
Press, 1968 $12.50. 

This second volume of the life of Smuts 
is a worthy successor to The Sanguine 
Years which appeared in 1962. Writing 
with the same objectivity and elegance of 


style, Sir Keith Hancock recounts Smuts’. 


career from his assumption of the premier- 
ship in 1919 to his death in 1950 Prime 
minister, 1919-1924, in opposition, 1924— 
1933, Smuts had the magnanimity to take 
second place and to serve under Hertzog 
in the cabinet from 1933 to 1939. After 
the crucial decision to enter the war on 
September 4, Smuts was the dominating 
figure for the next six years, and with 
aging body but unflagging spirit he carried 
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great responsibilities both at home and 
abroad. After his defeat in the election of 
1948, he would have liked to withdrave 
from the political arena to botany, phi- 
losophy, and family life, but his shattered 
party had need of him, and he stayed on to 
try to build it up with worn-out tools. 
„This book is not merely an account of 
political events and the actions of a great 
man, for Hancock deals also with éhe evolu- 
tion of his mind. Ftelds of Force relates 
to the influence exerted by Smuts in many 
different areas of human thought and ac- 


tioc We are shown the self-taught botan- 


ist in discussion with leading professors; 
we follow the gropings of his mind to- 
wards a holistic philosophy to give meaning 
to a world of conflict and contradiction. 
We see him engaged upon problems of mili- 
tary strategy and in the formulation of 
plans for international peace and the unity 
of nations. Few men could number among 
their friends people seemingly so different ` 
as Winston Churchill, Mahatma Gandhi, 
and the Gillett family. 

Sir Keith Hancock presents the breadth 
of his interests with a flawless touch: the 
canvas is never overcrowded or muddy, and 
the salient points stand out in clear color. 
In this great biography he has combined a 
keen dispassionate historical analysis, per- 
formed with a blade as sharp as a surgeon’s 
knife, with a human warmth, understand- 
inz, and sympathy so movingly displayed in 
the chapter “The Upper Contour Path.” 
Smuts had passed his summit, but he still 
could make the slopes of his beloved mown- 
tain where he stood high above his fellow 
men till the very end. 

Most of the things for which Smuts 
strove have not come to pass, but these 
two volumes are a great biography of a 
great man, whose fault lay not in’ himself, 
but in his star, which set him on a course 
at variance with the flow of history. 

D. Hosart Hovcyton ® 

Rhodes University 

Grahamstown 


GILBERT ETIENNE. Studies in Indian Agri- 
culture’ The Art of the Possible. Trang- 
lated from the French by Megan Mother- 
sole Pp. xii, 343. Berkeley and Los 
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Angeles: University of California Press, 

1968. $7.95, 

The author is Professor of Development 
Economics at the Graduate School of In- 
ternational Studies in Geneva, and this is 
his first book on the subject translated into 
English, After introducing the subject of 
Indian agriculture, Etienne spends ahout 
half the book on Uttar Pradesh, and in 
particulfr on the village of Khandoi— 
Bulandsharhr district—where he spent five 
months in 1963-1964, and other villages in 
Benares district. About a third of the 
book is devoted to shorter visits to vil- 
lages in Tanjore district of Madras state 
and Satara district in Maharashtra. In the 
remainder of the book, he draws on these 
studies, and on his previous experience with 
Asian problems, as he tries to set out a list 
of priorities for the Indian economy. At 
places the book appears to claim great gen- 
erality, as when the villages and districts 
visited are referred to as representative. 
At other points conclusions are extended 
from the instance to the all-India level 
with more ease than evidence. Yet Etienne 
has excellent insights and an unusual capac- 
ity for generalization, His research tech- 
niques are also of considerable interest, par- 
ticularly his use of data at the taluka and 
village level. All together, it is a reward- 
ing book. 

Etienne in his travels tried to find out 
whether a village had been expanding, and 
through survey in Khandoi and interviews 
with farmers and administrators, why or 
why not. While some anthropologists and 
Indian survey workers have typically used 
local publications and records, these are a 
rich source of social, economic, and admin- 
istrative data that have more often been 
neglected. Etienne made good use of tradi- 
tional local materials, such as settlement 
records, village and district plans, irrigation 
reports, Panchayat minutes, and similar 


*contemporary materials on the background 


and programs in the particular areas of his 
concern. On the general subject of Indian 
agriculture, the book is limited in both 


- sore and bibliography, but in its use of 


ocal materials it is excellent and would be 
of value if its only influence were to stim- 
ulate others to do more with these sources. 
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“The Art of the Possible,” the subtitle 
of the book, is how to increase production 
from Indian agriculture so that it is not a 
drag on, but rather a stimulus to, the rest 
of the economy. Etienne finds that suc- 
cessful cultivators have economic holdings 
and an enterprising spirit, and they are of 
a caste which allows them self-respect. He 
believes that in India there are enough 
such cultivators—contrary to popular no- 
tion, India is a land of “small farmers, not 
small holdings” to use Dantwala’s phrase, 
so there are enough people with economic 
holdings to raise production. What does 
he say about taste and enterprising spirit? 
Well, this is not terribly clear, except that 
where caste members have self-respect, 
they usually have economic holdings, and 
all that they need is an enterprising spirit. 
And the latter will accompany the Yowth 
of agricultural output, and no specific poli- 
cies aimed at its spread, as say education à 
la McClelland, are likely to be important. 
All of this is soctology for agronomists, 
economists, and planners and is not likely 
to satisfy on methodological or substantive 
grounds students of social change. 

Etienne then argues that to induce growth 
in output, there are a number of obvious 
programs, most of which revolve around 
making sure peasants get water and that 
seeds and fertilizers are available if wanted. 
The triangle of peasant, administrator, and 
politician as they operate in existing pro- 
grams is discussed throughout the book in 
general and in a specific instance with really 
remarkable insight. Indeed, anyone in- 
terested in local administration of projects 
and plans will find much of interest in this 
book. The key problems here are a 
shortage of low-level civil servants which 
may be met by creating some better-pvying 
posts and by freeing existing district and 
block officers from routine form-filling and 
social projects and by giving them tasks re- 
lated directly to distributing productive 
inputs. Some of his specific policies he 
admits are unlikely to meet political favor. 
Thus, Etienne would reduce allocations to 
eastern Uttar Pradesh on the grounds that 
response there per rupee spent is decidedly 
lower than in the rest of the state. He 
would resist expansion of education and 
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other rural programs designed to change 
the basic environment of the cultivator. 
While not opposed to land reform, or co 
operatives, he believes neither should re- 
ceive any priority at present, because they 
divert resources and personnel from the im- 
portant job of increasing output. There 
are many whe will agree with these views, 
and many who think that increased produc- 
tion by a few farmers in selected places is 
not necessarily to be preferred to perhaps 
smaller initial output gains distributed 
widely. All, however, should find Etienne’s 
book of interest. 
ALAN W. HESTON 
Associate Professor of Economics 
and South Asia Regional Studies 
University of Penrsylvania 


SAMUEL J. EBDERSVELD, V. JAGANNADHAM, 
and A. P. BARNABAS The Citizen and 
the Administrator in a Developing De- 
mocracy. Pp. 170. Glenview, Il.: Scott 

. Foresman, under the guspices of the In- 
dian Institute of Pubic Administration, 
New Delhi, 1968. $6.50. 

Adapting techniques employed by Jano- 
witz, Wright, and Delany in a study of 
Detroit, Eldersveld and his two Indian co- 
authors—under the aegis of the Indian In- 
stitute of Public Administration—have pro- 
duced a report of a mulcifaceted survey of 
individual attitudes and cognitive structures 
bearing on interactions of citizens and ad- 
ministrators in India. Interviews, con- 
ducted in 1964, included samples of ap- 
proximately four hundred persons in eight 
carefully selected villages of Delhi State, a 
similar number in urban Delhi, and 217 
low-level government employees in five pub- 
lic agencies of Delhi the police, the postal 
service, the health service, the Community 
Development program in rural Delhi, and 
the municipal bus system in the city. 

In general, the authors find a much 
higher level of satisfaction with administra- 
tion among the villagers than among the 
urban sample. Furthermore, the villagers 
exhibit a greater sense of personal efficacy 
and are more likely to r2port personal con- 
tacts with local polit-cal leaders, even 
though the urbanites have more contacts 
with administrators (These findings may 
reflect indications in the literature that the 
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Indian countryside has received proportion- 
ately greater attention from the govern- 
ment than have the cities.) Among those 
in the urban sample, the lower-statys 
groups are more positively oriented toward 
administration and also appear to be con- 
siderably less alienated from the political 
system than the high-status urban illiter- 
ates The latter score highest on measures 
of alienation. e 

Within administrative agencies, the au- 
thors find some personal predisposition to- 
ward authoritarianism on the part of 
bureaucrats. Yet, the same people hold 
relatively democratic job perspectives. 
Significant inter- and intra-agency variation 
occurs. For example, democratic predispo- 
sitions appear more consistently among 
postmen and Community Development 
workers; there are marked discontinuities 
within the police force, where staff officers 
exhibit democratic orientations but the men 
on the beat tend in the opposite direction. 

While this study should serve as a model 
for future survey research in developing 
nations, it exhibits a few methodological 
and theoretical shortcomings. For ex- 
ample, unsystematic data presentation 
makes it difficult to determine exactly how 
many persons were interviewed (The 
appendix indicates a 64 per cent response 
rate among urban males without explaining 
what effect this might have upon the con- 
clusions of the study.) No results are 
presented for subsamples of Hindu refugees 
and Muslims, although both groups might 
contribute to the reported level of urban 
dissatisfaction. In addition, the authors 
tend to overinterpret high levels of agree- 
ment with certain scale items, ignoring the 
possibility of response bias resulting from 
the tendency on their part to construct 
scale items phrased generally in a positive 
direction. 

More troublesome than these methodo- 
logical quibbles are the theoretical short- 
comings apparent in this study. Thus, one 
ought to be skeptical of attempts to opera- 
tionalize highly complex concepts when 
particular items appear to lack even “face, 
validity.” 
that agreement with the following item 
indicates “traditionalism’?: ‘Rapid im- 
provement in the economic and sogial wel- 
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fare of the Indian people is not possible 
under the present democratic system of 
party government,” 
, This reservation points to the most 
serious problem of the study—the obvi- 
ously “American” value premises on which 
the theoretical framework is constructed. 
How else can one interpret the authors’ 
bias in favor of egalitarian atomism? They 
emphastze personal contacts of citizens 
with administrators and politicians, almost 
totally ignoring social networks; therefore, 
they are surprised by the finding that 66 
per cent of those villagers making agri- 
cultural innovations attribute that impetus 
to government officials, but only 33 per cent 
of these claim personal contact with such 
officials. In like manner, they tend to label 
as “cynical” respondents who recognize the 
existence of inequalities in treatment by 
administrators, but attribute “inconsist- 
ency” to the same respondents who have 
highly favorable attitudes toward adminis- 
tration, What “cynicism,” “realism,” or 
societally legitimated norms may be in such 
a situation is more difficult to determine 
than the authors admit. Reservations 
eside, through survey research of this kind, 
studies of citizen orientations toward ad- 
ministration and administrator perspectives 
might achieve the high level of sophistica- 
tion currently associated with studies of 
political organization in India. 
Donatp B. ROSENTHAL 
Assistant Professor of 
Political Science 
State University of New York 
Buffalo 


Lupwic W. Apamec, Afghanistan, 1900- 
1923: A Diplomatic History Pp. vi, 
245. Berkeley and Los Angeles: Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1967. $7.00. 


After years of neglect by American 
scholars, Afghanistan has only recently 
begun to receive the attention it de- 
serves. Serious studies by Dupree, Wilber, 
Fletcher, Gregorian, and a few others are 
beginning to fill the previous void. Adamec 

s now joined this select group with a 


* J meticulously researched study of approxi- 


mately two decades of Afghan diplomatic 
history—a period of special interest, be- 
cause it’ encompasses the crucial years of 
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Turco-German pressure on Afghanistan 
during World War I. 

Students of Indian and Central Asian af- 
fairs, who sometimes labor under the mis- 
apprehension that they can understand the 
history and politics of their chosen fields 
without knowing anything about Afghani- 
stan, will do well to study this book care- 
fully. In broader perspective, however, 
this type of study is of great interest and 
importance to all social scientists, because 
Afghanistan is, on the one hand, one of the 
few countries in Asia which has never been 
subjected to the transforming and modern- 
izing influences of European colonization. 
On the other hand, the nation-building as- 
pects of its political development were sub- 
jected to unique pressures compounded of 
internal tribal conflict and external inter- 
ference by Russia and Brithin duriag the 
century and a half in which these two 
empires wrestled for supremacy in Central 
Asia using Afghanistan as a buffer. 

The Adamec book is like a laser beam 
concentrating a revealing light on a small 
but important segment of the Afghan 
problem. Based mostly on government 
archival documents from Indian, British, 
and German sources, it utilizes much new 
and hitherto unpublished material to clar- 
ify events heretofore obscure or misre- 
ported. For example, the popularly held 
notion that Amir Habibullah was a British 
dupe who failed his fellow Muslims in 
Turkey and India by not attacking weak- 
ened Indian defense during World War I 
must now be completely reappraised in the 
light of documentary evidence assembled 
by Adamec, which reveals Habibullah as a 
statesman, patriot, and shrewd diplomat 
defending the long-range interests of his 
country by outmaneuvering both the 
German-Turkish and the British missions in 
Kabul. A good measure of the corrective 
value of this book has been its excellent 
reception by eminent Afghan scholars, such 
as Rishtya and Farhadi who have remarked 
on its integrity and its value in correcting 
the murky record of the Habibullah period 

There is an introductory chapter on the 
reign of Amir Abdur Rahman (1880-1901) 
with a good summary of the Iron Amir’s 
fierce attempt to build a nation, strengthen 
central authority, contain tribal rebellion, 
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and at the same time keep the Russians 
and the British at bay. The heart of the 
book, however, consists of the chapters 
dealing with the reigna of his son, Amir 
Habibullah (1901-1919). There is an ex- 
cellent and authoritative account of the 
Dane Mission to Kabul which led to the 
Anglo-Afghan treaty of 1905. Of even 
greater interest and importance is the docu- 
mented account of the secret Turco- 
German Mission led by Niedermayer which 
was supposed to bring Afghanistan into 
World War I on the side of the Central 
Powers. An Afghan attack on British 
India with German end Turkish support 
could have had Serious if not disastrous 
effects on allied efforts in the Middle East 
and even in Europe. German arrogance, 
internal jealousies, and Turkish b!under- 
ings pered the mission which, never- 
theless, enjoyed great popularity and sup- 
port among many Afghans, including the 
influential “war party” led by Nasrullah, 
the Amir’s brother. In the end it was the 
Amir’s sound and cool judgment and his 
shrewd diplomacy which kept Afghanistan 
neutral and served the country’s best inter- 
ests. Final chapters deal with the first part 
of the reign of Amanullah who succeeded 
his father Habibullah when the latter was 
assassinated under mysterious circum- 
stances in 1919. The book ends with a 
succinct account of the Third Afghan War 
with the British (1919) and a well- 
documented account of the 1919 armistice 
and the 1921 Anglo-Afghan treaties. 
Rather than attempt a vapid and nig- 
gling criticism of this altogether admirable 
work, I should like to suggest some direc- 
tions in which studies of this kind could 
be made more valuable. Detailed scholarly 
diplomatic histories will expand the fron- 
tiers of knowledge more effectively if they 
venture beyond the realm of what hap- 
pened into the more difficult but infinitely 
more rewarding region of why and how it 
happened Even more valuable would be 
the exposition of such country case histo- 
ries in terms of broader political theory 
and in drawing from. particular cases the 
lessons applicable to broader issues of 
global or regional international politics. 
The Adamec book would have gained much 
by the addition of such dimensions, I am 
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also convinced that sound, serious scholar- 
ship and romance can mix successfully 
when the subject is appropriate. Certainly 
Afghanistan has had more than its share 
of romanticizers and less than its share 
of scholars among its chroniclers. But 
Adamec could have made his book more 
readable and exciting for a broader public, 
without detracting from its distinguished 
scholarship, if inherently fascinating epi- 
sodes, such as the story of the Niedermayer 
expedition with its tragicomic and cloak- 
and-dagger aspects had been used to con-. 
tribute a full measure of spice to the 
formalized account of the mission’s origin, 
travel, and negotiations with the Amir. 

The book is well annotated and indexed, 
and the documentary appendices are spe- 
cially valuable in view of the paucity of 
reference materials on Afghanistan. It 
also has a limited but useful bibliography 
with the surprising omission of Nieder- 
mayer’s early book Unter der Glutsonne 
Irans and Christopher Sykes important 
biography of the German agent Wassmuss. 

Leon B. POULLADA 

Fulbright Research Fellow 

Kabul 

Afghanistan 


CHAUDHRI MUHAMMAD ALI The Emer- 
gence of Pakistan. Pp. ix, 418. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1967. 
$11.00. 


Muhammad Ali’s account of the turbu- 
lent years preceding the partition of British 
India and of the first years of trial in the 
life of Pakistan is a highly provocative, 
often distressing, yet illuminating book. 
A former Prime Minister, as well as 
Finance Minister of Pakistan, the author 
is, naturally, an advocate of the Pakistan 
“cause,” and he paints the roles of Gandhi, 
Nehru, Patel, V. P. Menon, and Mount- 
batten in the pre-Partition era all with 
the same tarbrush of polemical distortion. 
“A spirit of vengefulness filled the breast 
of Hindu leadership at this time”; the 
author argues, “to mutilate and injure the 
nascent Pakistan so as to make its exist- 
ence impossible seems to have been the e 
ruling passion that made it blind to all 
considerations of humanity and justice” 
(p. 138). Most of the post-Partitign prob- 
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lems that scourged the subcontinent, Mu- 
hammad Ali claims, arose from “Congress 
hostility to Pakistan,” or, more explicitly, 


„from an aggressive spirit that would have 


liked to strangle Pakistan at its very birth” 
(p. 333). Jinnah, of course, is portrayed 
in a glowing light, and eulogized for “his 
greatness as a statesman” (p. 143). 
Mountbatten is depicted as something of 
the d@pe of clever Congress politicians; 
his “vanity” was “wounded” by Jinnah’s 
refusal to accept him as joint Governor- 
General of the new Dominion of Pakistan, 
as well as India, and thereafter he treated 
Jinnah with “active hostility” (p. 178). 

Most of this book deals with the years 
1946-1948, from the British Cabinet Mis- 
sion to the completion of Pakistan’s first 
precarious year. The introductory chapters 
on “Historical Background” and “The 
Pakistan Revolution” briefly recapitulate 
the Muslim League interpretation of pre- 
1946 British Indian history. With the 
fourth chapter on “The Interim Govern- 
ment,” the author enters the scene himself 
as one of the historic actors, placing “my 
services” (p. 84) at the “disposal” of 
Liaquat Ali Khan, who only then agreed 
to become Finance member of the new 
Cabinet. Hereafter, this book becomes an 
invaluable primary, as well as a biased 
secondary, historic source, and the half- 
dozen chapters on “Mountbatten’s Mission” 
and the “Partition Plan,” from genesis to 
implementation, offer fascinating insights 
into the harried administrative process by 
which a subcontinent’s human and material 
assets were divided. In his chapter on 
“The Great Holocaust and the Rehabilita- 
tion of Refugees,” the author apportions 
much of the blame for this “horrible 
tragedy” (p 255) among several Hindu and 
Sikh rulers of Punjab states, as well as to 
Mountbatten’s accelerated schedule for the 
withdrawal of British forces. In the 
chapter on “Junagadh, Hyderabad, and 
Kashmir” he opens with the assertion that 
all three states “were to fall victim to 
Indian aggression” (p. 276), and then pro- 
vides disconcerting documentation in sup- 
port of that thesis. The Indus Basin 
“Water Dispute” is also treated with per- 
suasive force and detail. In the closing 
chapters the author briefly discusses the 
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major “Economic and Financial” and “Ad- 
ministrative and Political” problems that 
confronted Pakistan during 1947-1948, 
venturing beyond the latter date only 
cursorily. 
STANLEY WOLPERT 

Professor of History 

University of California 

Los Angeles 


Joen S Bapveau. The American Approach 
to the Arab World. Pp xi, 209. New 
York: Harper & Row, for the Council on 
Foreign Relations, 1968. $4.95. 


Former United States Ambassador to the 
United Arab Republic, John S. Badeau, 
urges understanding of and sympathy for 
the Arab World as a basis for American 
policy in the Middle East. Only through 
such an approach can our tational interests 
in this region be protected. Understanding 
and sympathy are not objectives in them- 
selves, but the best means toward achieving 
American goals in the Arab world, he main- 
tains. Few would dispute this thesis. Such 
an approach becomes controversial at the 
point of defining present American interests 
and in the extent of understanding and 
sympathy required to carry out policy. 

While Badeau believes that the region is 
still one of paramount importance to the 
United States because of its valuable oil 
resources and strategic considerations, 
there are those who would argue that since 
the Arab-Israel war of June, 1967, the 
Middle East has proven to be less signifi- 
cant for our national well-being than it had 
been considered previously While the 
author acknowledges that policy-makers 
should view the area within the context of 
American global interests and responsibili- 
ties, he has not indicated the extent to 
which the events of June, 1967 have 
altered fundamental relationships within the 
area True, American-Arab relationships 
were affected, but did this deterioration 
prove seriously detrimental to the United 
States; could it not be argued that changes 
since June have harmed Arab interests 
more than those of the United States? 

Whereas after the Suez-Sinai war of 1956 
western European allies of the United 
States suffered a severe economic setback 
because of the temporary loss of Arab oil, 
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the repercussions in 1967-1968 were far 
less serious. Preservation of Western oil 

markets proved to be more important for 
` Arab economic development than Arab oil 
for European industry. While it was neces- 
sary to make some readjustment to the 
temporary curtailment of Arab oil supplies, 
there were few of the dire results that 
followed in Europe after the 1956 Franco- 
English-Israeli attack on Egypt Closure 
of the Suez Canal after the 1967 war 
caused little economic pain to the United 
States. Actually, the Soviet Union sus- 
tained a far larger loss as a result of the 
war than did America. 

Badeau effectively shows that American 
ties with and commitments to Israel have 
greatly complicated relations with the Arab 
world. He also points out that the United 
States no doubt would have had difficulties 
with Arab regimes, just as it has had with 
those of other developing countries, despite 
the great sympathy existing in the United 
States for Israel. However, Israel’s victory 
proved that it is not nearly as dependent 
upon American and Westera support as had 
been argued by that country’s partisans in 
the United States and Europe 

This reviewer believes that the greatest 
weakness of Badeau’s survey is that it has 
not taken into account the extent to which 
-he revolutionary events in the Middle East 
after June, 1967 increased possibilities of 
American freedom of action with all parties 
—the Arabs, Israel, and the Soviet Un- 
ion—in shaping a completely new approach 
to the region. 

Don PERETZ 

Director 

SWANA Program 

State University of New York 

Binghamton 


Martin A Kiem. Islem and Imperialism 
in Senegal, Sine-Scloum, 1847-1914. 
Pp. xvi, 285. Stanford, Calif : Stanford 
University Press, for the Hoover Institu- 
tion on War, Revolution and Peace, 
1968. $7.95. 


In his preface to Jslam cnd Imperialism 
in Senegal, Martin Klein declares that 
most historians of Africa prefer to deal 
with “large areas and broad questions 
‘hey make too many generalizations that 
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are not supported by sound research ‘on 
limited areas.” His study on the contrary 
will deal only with “one complex of states 
during a period of transition,” namely Sine 
and Saloum, two Serer-speaking areas south- 
west of Dakar and north of the Gambia 
River. 

The study is excellent in its dealing with 
French archival sources, in outlining the 
history of French colonial administration 
in Senegal, and in giving details of social 
and economic change in Senegal before 
1914. But Klein is much less at home in 
his discussion of Islamic matters, and al- 
though his chapter 4 “Ma BÅ and Reli- 
gious War, 1861-67” is of great interest in 
the study of West African Islamic history, 
he is handicapped by his lack of knowledge 
of the tarfgas and of the organization of 


_the Senegalese Tijaniya in particular. 


This does not allow him to make the 
most of an important historical episode, 
the #thdd of Ma B& of Badibu. Ma Ba 
was a Tijani and a follower of al- 


Hajj "Umar Tall. Ma Ba met "Umar in 
1850, and, at a three-day meeting, "Umar 
no doubt made Ma Ba a local leader 
(muqaddam or khalifa) of the order for the 
Badibu area. Following the standard West 
African pattern, the fihäd was doubtless 
preceded by a hijra of a large number of 
Muslims from an area of pagan rule, with 
a background of tension and hostility be- 
tween Muslims and the local pagan slave 
warriors (tyeddo) and the ruler himself. 
This was followed by a revolution and the 
rise of a new ruling class In the end, Ma 
Ba failed and was killed at the battle of 
the Somb in 1967 Dissension between his 
heirs and followers made things easy for 
the French. 

But Klein, because of his preoccupation 
with a small region, does not see the rela- 
tions of the Ma BÅ episode with the earlier 
and greater fihdds of Futa Toro in 1776, of 
Utman Dan Fodio in 1804 in North Nigeria, 
or of Ahmadu Ahmadu of Masina or even 
the real nature of the relationship between 
Ma Bå and al-Hajj Umar. Even the in- 
gredient of Mahdism was present in this 
region-—see the discussion of the Dyuma 
affair (pp. 205-207) And according to p 
75 note “h,” "Umar probably made another 
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muqaddam named Shaykh ’Uthman Diop, 
who in turn was concerned in another minor 
jihad in the Sabakh-Sandial region in 1862. 
Gne would like to know more about these 
episodes. Some of the answers to these 
questions and others might have been found 
among the collections of Islamic documents 
at Dakar and in the local Arabic histcties 
of these, Muslim wars. 

In general then, although Klein presents 
many new details, he fails to draw them 
together and present a coherent picture of 
Senegalese Islam in this area in the latter 
part of the nineteenth century. These re- 
marks, however, are not intended to de- 
tract from the excellence of Klein’s study 
when dealing with imperialism and the 
French involvement. 

B. G. MARTIN 

Department of History 

Indiana University 


Davip C. MULFEOoRD. Zambia: The Politics 


of Independence, 1957-1964. Pp. 1x, ' 


362. New York: Oxford University 

Press, 1967. $8.80. 

Constitutional development and the his- 
tory of the parties for the crucial period 
1959-1964 is the topic of this study. In 
fact, it is an expanded version of the 
authors The Northern Rhodesia General 
Election, 1962, Oxford University Press, 
Nairobi, and of an article he published in 
Africa Report, February, 1964. To this 
has been added material dealing with poli- 
tics in the African parties—the African Na- 
tional Congress (ANC) and the United 
National Independence party (UNIP)— 
and a longer discussion of the 1959 consti- 
tution. The tables, some details, and un- 
fortunately the maps too of the previous 
book were not reproduced 

It is a Straight story, crammed with 
fact and is stolid in style. After an out- 


estanding background chapter, the fate of 


the 1959 Constitution is discussed, includ- 


. ing the short life of the Zambia National 


Congress (ZANC) and the influence it had 
on ANC. The next sections relate the sec- 
ónd split of ANC and the birth of UNIP. 
Then follows the unfolding of the complex 
1962 constitutional game, the heart of the 
whole beok. This culminates, after an 
F to deal with Barotseland, in an 
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account of the election and the culmination 
of Macleod’s efforts ia an UNIP-ANC co- 
alition government. Events of 1963 and 
1964 are merely sketched ın as a conclud- 
ing essay. 

This is a definitive account of the 1962 
constitution and most of its ramifications, 
no more, no less. ‘The interrelation of 
constitutional and electoral developments 
with party growth is well shown. There is 
a slight bias in favor of success, here UNIP, 
but nothing which would really mar the 
record The flaws are mmor; the book is 
good. But it is not quite what it claims to 
be To our mind, for instance, it ıs not 
really a history of the parties, nor even of 
ANC and UNIP. One essential element is 
lacking in the documentation to make it 
that. we do not know how gecisions were 
arrived at, why or exactly by whom -- No 
aspersion on the author is intended here 
Since that sort of data 1s precisely the 
hardest to get, but maybe the most essen- 
tial if political science is going to view 
parties as processes! 

Frustrations are plenty in this book. 
For it seems that beyond a fairly narrow 
frame questions are left unanswered and 
often some of the more vital ones. To 
wit: Dr. Mulford documents quite well 
the militancy of Luapula and northern 
provinces, shows even that in the Spring 
crisis of 1961 the populations there forced 
Kaunda to action. But why did this occur? 
Is there rural radicalism there? If so, why 
there and not elsewhere? One is told 
lucidly about native authorities and some 
of the things they stood for and the things 
they did. But why did the chiefs some- 
times oppose the administration when they 
were not expected to do so? Why, at 
other times, did they go along? Who were 
they; what was the make-up of this so- 
called “traditional elite”, how did it relate 
to the three or four “new” elites; and 
what was the sociology of it all? What 
were the values—for example, the role of 
the Lumpa church--the specific cultural 
circumstances? In other words, Dr. Mul- 
ford analyzed Zambia in terms of a Black 
Britain, or at least very much so. And 
since he deals with constitutional develop- 
ment, this is not disastrous. But it leaves 
the real questions unanswered Still a re- 
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viewer cannot but conclude: yes, this book 
is excellent; it is definitive; but it is just 
the beginning! 
J. VANSINA 
Professor of History 
University of Wisconsin 


L. H. GANN and Peter Duicnan. Burden 
of Empire: An Appraisal of Western 
Colonialism in Africa South of the Sa- 
hara. Pp. xi, 435. New York: Fred- 
erick A. Praeger, 1967. $8.50. 

In reappraising the impact of Western 
imperialism on the history of Black Afri- 
cans, the authors of Burden of Empire 
- have written what is inevitably a contro- 
versial book. Their views will certainly 
raise the blood pressure of African national- 
ists and Africqanists who regard Western rule 
in thé Dark Continent as essentially epi- 
sodic, wholly self-interested, and primarily 
responsible for the Africans’ present pov- 
erty and backwardness. It will also an- 
tagonize those who believe that neocolonial- 
ism represents a danger for contemporary 
Africa that can be eliminated only by the 
passing of economic and cultural control 
there wholly into African hands. 

Of the three separate parts into which 
this book is divided, the first deals with 
the various theories prevailing in nine- 
teenth-century western Europe in regard to 
the colonization of Africa and relates them 
to developments there and to their effect 
on colonial practice. 
the authors also use the historical approach 
to recount and explain the major develop- 
ments in tropical Africa from 1870 to the 
present time. The summing up, which con- 
stitutes the third section, sets forth the 
authors’ major conclusions. These are 
that Western colonial empires in Black 
Africa provided, over a remarkably short 
time, “one of the most efficacious engines 
of cultural diffusion in world history” and 
brought about changes which vastly ex- 
panded the opportunities for the Africans’ 
intellectual, social, and economic develop- 
ment. The final chapter is a generally 
sympathetic statement concerning the 
achievements and problems—many of the 
latter being legacies from the colonial 
period—of the leaders of independent Af- 
rican countries. 


In the second part, 
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The authors’ avowed aim of writing a 
“semipopular history of Africa” is ac- 
companied by an engaging disclaimer of 
omniscience and of revelations that might 
make it a succès de scandale. Yet this 
book, despite its lively style, seems difficult 
for the general reader and is likely to ap- 
peal more to the specialist, because it will 
provoke reactions to the theses its authors 
defend. To this reviewer too many of the 
examples cited bear on the activities of the 
more enlightened colonizers; the inclusion 


. of South Africa in this study is admittedly 


questionable; and the comparison between 
Ethiopia and Southern ‘Rhodesia is largely 
irrelevant. While the seamy side of im- 


- perlalism is not glossed over, the values on 


which the authors’ balance sheet of im- 
perlalism are based are thoroughly Euro- 
pean and probably would not be accepted as 
valid criteria by Africans. Nevertheless, 


Burden of Africa, despite its inappropriate . 


title, is a stimulating book and a timely 
riposte to the current and widely held ro- 
manticized view of precolonial Africa and 
the sweeping condemnation of the role of 
Western imperialism on that continent. 
VIRGINIA THOMPSON 
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